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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 

Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


MAP SHEET 
fare befe Pe 


INDEX TO MAP SHEETS 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbol and 
name and shows the 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 


NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination | 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


ce ea NE Le 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1984. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1985. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1984. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
station, and the Louisiana Soil and Water Conservation Committee. It is part of 
the technical assistance furnished to the Natchitoches Soil and Water 
Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Clear flowing streams that have outcroppings of sandstone and siltstone bedrock, 
such as the Kisatchie Bayou, are unique to the area of the Catahoula and Fleming 
Formations in southwestern Natchitoches Parish. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Natchitoches Parish. It contains predictions of soil behavior for 
selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent 
in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Horace J. Austin 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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NATCHITOCHES PARISH is in northwestern Louisiana 
about 40 miles southeast of Shreveport. The total area is 
834,195 acres, of which 812,885 acres is land and 
21,310 acres is lakes, reservoirs, streams, and other 
waterways. The Red River crosses the parish from 
northwest to southeast and forms the eastern boundary 
of the parish in the southern half of the parish. According 
to the Bureau of Census, the population of the parish in 
1980 was 39,863. Natchitoches, with a population of 
16,664, is the largest city and the parish seat. Except for 
the urban and industrial area around Natchitoches, the 
parish is mostly rural. 

The parish consists of three major physiographic 
areas: the level to gently undulating flood plains, the 
level to steep terrace uplands, and the level to gently 
sloping, low stream terraces. The elevation ranges from 
about 350 feet above sea level on the terrace uplands 
north of Provencal to about 80 feet along the Red River 
in the southeastern part of the parish. 

The flood plains are mainly in a wide band along the 
Red River and also in narrow bands along the major 
tributaries of the Red River. They make up nearly two- 
fifths of the parish. The soils on these flood plains range 
from loamy to clayey and from well drained to very 
poorly drained. Most of the acreage is in cultivated 
crops, such as soybeans. Small acreages are used as 
homesites, pasture, pecan orchards, or woodland. Most 
of the woodland is in areas of frequently flooded soils. 
The loamy soils are on higher, natural levees of rivers 
and bayous. These soils are fertile and have few 


limitations for crops. The clayey soils, which are in the 
lower areas, are limited by wetness. Some of the clayey 
soils are flooded by runoff and stream overflow, and 
drainage is needed for most crops. 

The terrace uplands are throughout the parish and 
make up more than two-fifths of the parish. The soils on 
these uplands range from sandy to clayey. They are 
generally low in natural fertility. Most of the acreage is 
woodland. Small acreages are used as homesites, 
pasture, or cropland. Wetness and slope are the main 
limitations for woodland, and low fertility is an additional 
limitation for crops and pasture. The hazard of erosion is 
slight to severe. 

The low stream terraces make up the remainder of the 
parish and are in narrow bands that parallel the flood 
plains of major streams. The soils of these terraces are 
mainly sandy and loamy. They are low in natural fertility. 
Most of the acreage is woodland. Small acreages are 
used for cultivated crops or pasture. Soil droughtiness in 
the sandy soils and wetness in the loamy soils are 
additional limitations for crops, pasture, and woodland. 


General Nature of the Survey Area. 


This section gives general information about the 
parish. It describes the history and development, 
agriculture, climate, transportation, and landscape 
resources. 


History and Development 


The Red River, flowing through the heart of 
Natchitoches Parish, carries with it the history and 
development of the parish and its land. 

The city of Natchitoches is the oldest settlement in the 
Louisiana Purchase. it was founded on the banks of the 
Red River in 1714 by the French explorer, Louis 
Juchereau de St. Denis. 

Red River, an early trading post, was established by 
the French to facilitate trade with the Spanish to the 
west of the Red River. Local people also used this 
trading post to carry on commerce with others in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

During the 1720’s, the Spanish settled just outside the 
present-day town of Robeline in west Natchitoches 
Parish. The Spaniards called this settlement Los Adeas. 
Los Adeas served as the capital of Spanish Texas. An 
illicit commerce soon developed between Natchitoches 
and Los Adeas. 

The land along the Red River provided livelihood for 
many temporary and permanent residents of 
Natchitoches Parish. Fur trappers brought hides, skins, 
and furs to local trading posts or transported them to 
New Orleans for sale. The fur business contributed much 
to the economy of the parish, but it also disrupted life on 
this frontier and slowed the settlement of family farmers 
and other pioneers. The fur trappers and traders 
provided a dangerous and unsettled environment to 
other pioneers because of their “dissolute habits.” 
Natchitoches was the center for fur trading during 
Spain’s control of Louisiana following the territory’s 
transfer from the French in 1763. 

Indigo and tobacco were important crops during most 
of the 18th century. Planters received handsome profits 
from the sale of these crops. Toward the end of the 
century, tobacco declined somewhat in importance in 
Natchitoches Parish, partly because of competition by 
tobacco farmers from Kentucky. 

Cotton became the major crop in Natchitoches Parish 
soon after Eli Whitney developed the cotton gin in 1790. 
The cotton gin provided an efficient method of 
separating the cotton seed from the fiber. Some of the 
richest cotton land in the south is on the flood plains of 
the Red River and Cane River in Natchitoches Parish. 
Many fortune seekers immigrated from east of the 
Mississippi River to Natchitoches Parish, and the 
cultivation of cotton fields led to the development of 
plantations. Some of the plantation homes survive today 
as gracious reminders of Natchitoches Parish’s 
antebellum past. 

With the coming of the Civil War in 1864, Natchitoches 
Parish experienced war’s destructiveness, mostly 
because of the Red River Campaign. During this time, 
parish farmers and planters witnessed the destruction of 
their crops. Rebuilding followed in the wake of war, and 
cotton continued as the major crop and supported the 
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parish’s economy into the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

Natchitoches enjoys industrial growth along with a 
continued reliance on agriculture. Northwestern State 
University and the Louisiana School of Math, Science, 
and the Arts are in Natchitoches and establish the city 
as one of the state’s major educational centers. 

The residents of Natchitoches Parish are very 
conscious of the region’s historical heritage. Tours of 
antebellum homes within the city and along the Cane 
River are conducted each fall. Fort Saint John de Baptist 
has been restored to uncover an earlier history of the 
parish. The Fort Festival and the Christmas Festival 
attract tourists each year from all over the world. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the dominant land use in Natchitoches 
Parish. In 1986, the average farm was about 367 acres. 
The number of farms in the parish is decreasing, and the 
average size is increasing. 

Cropland acreage has shown little change. The value 
of agricultural products produced annually in the 
Natchitoches Parish is between 60 and 70 million 
dollars. In 1985, about 21,000 acres of cotton, 35,000 
acres of soybeans, 9,000 acres of wheat, and 4,000 
acres of corn were planted in the parish. Small acreages 
of grain sorghum, oats, and other crops were also 
planted. Hayland and pastureland make up about 
100,000 acres in the parish. Common bermudagrass, 
Coastal bermudagrass, and Alicia bermudagrass are the 
principal grasses grown for hay and pasture. 

About 63 poultry farmers in the parish raise over a 
million birds. Forestry is a big income producer with 
about 620,000 acres of commercial woodland. Many 
small to large pecan orchards are on the Red River 
bottom land. About 500 acres is used to produce 
crawfish. 

The present trend in Natchitoches Parish appears to 
be an increase in the acreage planted to grain sorghum 
and a decrease in the acreage planted to soybeans. In 
recent years, the construction of good farm-to-market 
roads, modern grain elevators and cotton gins, and the 
improvement of drainage systems have strengthened the 
production and marketing abilities of farmers in the 
parish. 

All of the industries in the parish are agriculturally 
based. They support the production and marketing of 
poultry, forest products, and cottonseed oil and by- 
products. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Natchitoches in the 
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period 1951 to 1973. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 39 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Natchitoches on February 2, 1951, is 3 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 82 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
94 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Natchitoches on July 24, 1954, is 108 
degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 50 inches. Of this, 25 
inches, or 50 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 17 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 8.7 inches 
at Natchitoches on April 29. 1953. Thunderstorms occur 
on about 60 days each year, and most occur in summer. 

Snowfall is rare. In 50 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. In 15 percent, the snowfall, 
usually of short duration, is more than 2 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day snowfall on record was more than 5 
inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 90 percent. The sun shines 70 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 50 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 9 miles per hour, in spring. 


Transportation 


Natchitoches Parish is served by a network of 
highways and roads. Louisiana Highway 1 and U.S. 
Highways 71 and 84 service the major through-traffic in 
the parish. Interstate 49, which is under construction, will 
run north to south through the parish. It will connect to 
Interstate 10 in the southern part of the state and 
Interstate 20 in the northern part. 

The parish is served by one airport, three major 
railroads, two major bus lines, and numerous motor 
freight carriers. The Red River is being developed by the 
U.S. Army Corp of Engineers to provide navigation north 
to Shreveport. The navigation project is expected to be 
completed by the early 1990's. 


Landscape Resources 


The Natchitoches Parish landscape is changing 
because of woodland clearings, different methods of 
cultivating and planting, urban expansion, and 
commercial developments. The changes are sometimes 
dramatic, but often subtle. Visual appearance of the 
landscape, a resource quality, is directly related to these 
changes. 

Landscape resource is a composite of ecological, 
social, and visual resources. The composition and 
topography of the soils are basic in the landscape 
resource. The ecological resource is the function of the 
landscape life-cycle processes. The social resource is 
the use of the landscape for economic, functional, and 
cultural purposes. The visual resource is the classifiable 
appearance of a landscape unit (35). 

The visual resource can be described and measured 
by four elements— landform, water, vegetation, and 
structures. These elements determine the visual diversity 
of a landscape. For example, a landscape that has a 
measurable slope, height, and shape can be compared 
and rated with other landscapes in the same geographic 
area. Visual diversity is a value rating of landscape 
elements and their pattern within a frame of reference 
developed for a local geographic area. 

In the section “General Soil Map Units,” each map 
unit has been described by the visual elements of 
landform, water, vegetation, and structures. The map unit 
has been classified as having a low, moderate, or high 
degree of visual diversity. 

The visual character of Natchitoches Parish 
landscapes is a product of the soil characteristics. Visual 
appearance of the landscape, a resource quality, is 
directly related to such land use. Visual diversity can be 
used in conservation planning and in establishing a 
desirable continuity of landscape elements. 

Soils within the parish are rated according to their use 
capability. This use is directly related to the visual 
resource quality. In most cases, if soils are used 
according to their capability, the visual appearance is 
acceptable. For example, farmland in this parish provides 
food and fiber. Farming also adds landscape diversity to 
landform, vegetation, water, and structures. The 
elements often separate one use from another. 

The quality of landscape resource should be a 
consideration along with soil capability in planning 
farmland or urban use. Some tillage methods can create 
a hazard of erosion and a decline in visual quality. 
Planting crops on soils not suitable for row crops and 
then leaving the soil uncovered during the winter months 
could result in deep rills and gullies. Sand and silt from 
these eroding soils could clog streams and result in a 
rapid decline of the visual quality. 

Structures also alter the visual appearance. Urban and 
commercial development require roads, highways, and 


utilities. Stripmining may become commonplace in some 
parts of the parish. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this mode! enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
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same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses. Soil scientists interpreted the data from these 
analyses as well as the field-observed characteristics 
and the soil properties in terms of expected behavior of 
the soils under different uses. Interpretations for all of 
the soils were field tested through observation of the 
soils in different uses under different levels of 
management. Some interpretations are modified to fit 
local conditions, and new interpretations sometimes are 
developed to meet local needs. Data were assembled 
from other sources, such as research information, 
production records, and field experience of specialists. 
For example, data on crop yields under defined levels of 
management were assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
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inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 


observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent 
of the map units shown on the general soil map. It lists 
the suitability of each, in relation to that of the other map 
units, for major land uses and shows soil properties that 
limit use. Soil suitability ratings are based on the 
practices commonly used in the survey area to 
overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease 
of overcoming the limitations. They also reflect the 
problems that will persist even if such practices are 
used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated crops, pasture, 
woodland, and urban uses, . Cultivated crops are those 
grown extensively in the survey area. Pasture refers to 
pastures of native and improved grasses for livestock. 
Woodland refers to areas of native or introduced trees. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, and 
industrial developments. 

The boundaries of the general soil map units in 
Natchitoches Parish were matched, where possible, with 
those of the previously completed surveys of Grant, 
Rapides, and Red River Parishes. In a few places, 
however, the lines do not join and the names of the map 
units differ. These differences resulted mainly because of 
changes in soil series concepts, differences in map unit 
design, and changes in soil patterns near survey area 
boundaries. 

The general soil map units in this survey have been 
grouped into five general landscapes. Descriptions of 


each of the broad groups and the map units in each 
group follow. 


Dominantly Level and Nearly Level, Loamy Soils; on 
Flood Plains 


This group of map units consists of well drained and 
poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout. The three 
map units in this group make up about 16.5 percent of 
the parish. Most areas that seldom or never flood and 
some areas that flood occasionally are in crops or 
pasture. Most areas that flood frequently and some 
areas that flood occasionally are woodland. Seasonal 
wetness and the hazard of flooding are the main 
limitations for most uses. 


1. Roxana-Gallion 


Level, well drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in Red River alluvium 


In this map unit, the landscape typically has very little 
relief. It is level flood plains and consists of high ridges 
or natural levees adjacent to the Red River and former 
channels and distributaries of the Red River. Slopes are 
0 to 1 percent. Streams are mostly permanent and flow 
in meandering courses. The soils are protected from 
flooding by a network of levees. Many farmsteads, 
homes, and several cities and villages are prominently 
visible within the broad expanses of open farmland. The 
degree of visual variety is generally low. 

This map unit makes up about 6.5 percent of the 
parish. It is about 49 percent Roxana soils, 45 percent 
Gallion soils, and 6 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Roxana soils are in high positions on natural 
levees of the Red River. The surface layer is yellowish 
red very fine sandy loam. The underlying material is 
yellowish red very fine sandy loam and silt loam in the 
upper part and dark brown and strong brown silt loam 
and fine sandy loam in the lower part. 

The Gallion soils are in high positions on natural 
levees of former channels and distributaries of the Red 
River. The surface layer is brown silt loam or reddish 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is yellowish red silt 
loam and loam. The substratum is yellowish red and 
strong brown very fine sandy loam. 

Of minor extent are the Armistead, Latanier, Moreland, 
Caspiana, and Severn soils. The Armistead, Latanier, 
and Moreland soils are in lower positions than Roxana 


and Gallion soils and are clayey and somewhat poorly 
drained. The Caspiana soils are in intermediate positions, 
and the Severn soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Roxana soils. The Caspiana and Severn soils are 
loamy and well drained. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are used for 
cultivated crops, mainly cotton, corn, and soybeans. 
Small acreages are used as pasture, woodland, or urban 
areas. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture. The loamy surface layer, high and 
medium fertility, and level slopes favor these uses. 
Wetness is a slight limitation for crops in some areas of 
the Gallion soils. Land grading or smoothing and a 
surface drainage system can reduce wetness. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. The 
potential productivity of eastern cottonwood and 
American sycamore is very high. These soils have few 
limitations for timber production. 

The soils in this map unit that are not subject to 
flooding are well suited to building site development and 
most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are 
moderate permeability and the moderate shrink-swell 
potential in the Gallion soils. The soils that are subject to 
flooding are poorly suited to most urban uses. 


2. Severn 


Level and nearly level, well drained soils that are loamy 
throughout; formed in Red River alluvium 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has very little 
relief. It is natural levees and low sandbars between the 
Red River and the high manmade levees along the river. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The Red River is a 
permanent stream that follows a meandering course. All 
of the soils in this map unit are subject to occasional or 
frequent flooding in winter and spring. The frequently 
flooded soils are mostly forested with hardwoods. 
Structures are few and are minimally visible. The degree 
of visual variety is low to moderate. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the parish. 
It is about 92 percent Severn soils and 8 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Severn soils have a reddish brown or brown very 
fine sandy loam surface layer. The underlying material is 
stratified, yellowish red loamy very fine sand and very 
fine sandy loam. 

Of minor extent are the Latanier, Moreland, and 
Roxana soils. The Latanier and Moreland soils are in low 
positions and are clayey and somewhat poorly drained. 
The Roxana soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Severn soils and are loamy and well drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for 
cultivated crops or pasture. Soybeans and grain sorghum 
are the main crops grown. In frequently flooded areas, 
the soils are used mainly as native pasture or woodland. 

The occasionally flooded soils in this map unit are 
moderately well suited to cultivated crops and are well 
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suited to use as pasture. Flooding limits the choice of 
crops and pasture plants and can delay or prevent 
planting or harvesting in some years. The frequently 
flooded soils are poorly suited to these uses. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are well suited to use 
as woodland. The potential productivity of eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore is very high. The 
hazard of flooding is a concern in managing these soils 
for timber production. 

Most of these soils are poorly suited to urban uses 
because of flooding. It is difficult to overcome the 
problems caused by flooding because the soils are in a 
designated flood plain on the unprotected side of the 
Red River levee system. 


3. Guyton 


Level, poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in local stream alluvium 


In this map unit, the landscape typically has very little 
relief. It is narrow flood plains of small perennial streams 
wandering through narrow valleys bounded by bluff-like 
hills of the terrace uplands. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. The soils are frequently flooded by runoff from 
higher-lying soils. Bottom land hardwoods are at a low 
elevation, and pines are at a higher elevation. 
Occasional open areas are used as pasture. The degree 
of visual variety is generally low. Because of the flooding 
hazard, no structures and land use changes create any 
additional visual variety not expected in most areas of 
this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the parish. 
It is about 98 percent Guyton soils and 2 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Guyton soils have a dark grayish brown silt loam 
surface layer and a grayish brown and light brownish 
gray, mottled silt loam subsurface layer. The subsoil is 
gray, grayish brown, and light brownish gray, mottled silty 
clay loam and clay loam. 

Of minor extent are the Bienville, Cahaba, and Lotus 
soils. The Bienville and Cahaba soils are on low stream 
terraces. The Bienville soils are somewhat excessively 
drained, and the Cahaba soils are well drained. Lotus 
soils are on natural levees and are moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. In a few small areas, they are used as 
pasture. 

These soils are moderately well suited to the 
production of hardwood and pine trees. Wetness and 
flooding limit the use of equipment and increase seedling 
mortality. The dominant trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, water oak, sweetgum, willow oak, and swamp 
chestnut oak. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
pasture. The choice of crops and pasture plants and the 
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period of grazing are limited by soil wetness and the 
frequency and duration of flooding. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. 


Dominantly Level and Gently Undulating, Clayey and 
Loamy Soils; on Flood Plains 


This group of map units consists of somewhat poorly 
drained and very poorly drained soils that have a clayey 
or loamy surface layer and a clayey or loamy subsoil. 
The two map units in this group make up about 20 
percent of the parish. Most of the soils that are rarely or 
occasionally flooded are used for crops or pasture. 
Frequently flooded areas and some small areas that are 
occasionally flooded are woodland. Wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are the main limitations for most uses. 


4. Moreland-Yorktown 


Level, somewhat poorly drained and very poorly drained 
soils that are clayey throughout; formed in Red River 
alluvium 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has little relief. 
It is broad flats and backswamps on the flood plain of 
the Red River. Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. 
Many narrow sloughs, channel scars, and depressional 
areas are throughout the landscape. The higher areas of 
this map unit are occasionally flooded, and the lower 
areas are frequently flooded. Some depressional areas 
are ponded most of the time. Cropland and pasture are 
dominant in the higher areas, and the lower areas are 
forested with bottom land hardwoods. Structures are few 
and are minimally visible. The degree of visual variety is 
generally low, but land use changes that create patterns 
will produce high contrast. 

This map unit makes up about 6 percent of the parish. 
It is about 85 percent Moreland soils, 13 percent 
Yorktown soils, and 2 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Moreland soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
are in low positions on natural levees and in 
backswamps. The surface layer is dark reddish brown 
clay. The subsoil is dark reddish brown and reddish 
brown clay. 

The Yorktown soils are very poorly drained and are in 
old stream channel scars and depressional areas. These 
soils remain wet throughout the year. The surface layer 
is gray clay. The subsoil is dark gray, mottled clay in the 
upper part and reddish brown and dark reddish brown, 
mottled clay in the lower part. 

Of minor extent are the Gailion, Roxana, Latanier, and 
Perry soils. Gallion and Roxana soils are in high 
positions on natural levees and are well drained and 
loamy. The Latanier soils are in intermediate positions 
and are somewhat poorly drained. The Perry soils are in 
low positions on natural levees and are poorly drained. 

The soils in this map unit are used about equally as 
cropland and woodland. Most areas of the occasionally 
flooded Moreland soils have been cieared and are used 


for cultivated crops or pasture. Soybeans and grain 
sorghum are the main crops. The frequently flooded 
Moreland and Yorktown soils are used as woodland for 
timber production and as wildlife habitat. 

The frequently flooded Moreland soils are poorly 
suited to cultivated crops and pasture. The Yorktown 
soils are not suited to crops. The occasionally flooded 
Moreland soils are somewhat poorly suited to crops and 
are moderately well suited to use as pasture. Wetness 
and the hazard of flooding are the main limitations. 
Choice of crops and pasture grasses and the period of 
grazing are limited because of wetness and the 
frequency and duration of flooding. 

The Moreland soils in this map unit are moderately 
well suited to use as woodland. The Yorktown soils are 
poorly suited to this use. The dominant trees are 
overcup oak, water hickory, baldcypress, black willow, 
and green ash. Flooding and wetness severely restrict 
the use of equipment during winter and spring and 
increase seedling mortality. 

The Moreland soils are poorly suited and the Yorktown 
soils are not suited to most urban uses because of 
flooding and wetness. Major flood control structures are 
needed. 


5. Moreland-Latanier-Armistead 


Level to gently undulating, somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey or loamy surface layer and a clayey 
or loamy subsoil: formed in Red River alluvium 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has very little 
relief. It is mainly broad flats and natural levees and 
backswamps on the Red River alluvial plain. In a few 
small areas, it is low, parallel ridges and swales. Slopes 
are generally less than 1 percent, but they can range 
from 0 to 3 percent. A few narrow channel scars and 
depressions are on the landscape. Most of the soils in 
this map unit are subject to rare flooding during the 
cropping season; Moreland soils in low areas are 
occasionally flooded. Small scattered blocks of bottom 
land hardwoods add some variety to the landscape. 
Farmsteads, homes, and small villages are also visible. 
The degree of visual variety is generally low. 

This map unit makes up about 14 percent of the 
parish. It is about 56 percent Moreland soils, 33 percent 
Latanier soils, 8 percent Armistead soils, and 3 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Moreland soils are in low positions on natural 
levees. The surface layer is dark reddish brown clay or 
reddish brown silt loam. The subsoil is reddish brown 
clay. 

The Latanier soils are in intermediate positions on 
natural levees. The surface layer is dark brown clay. The 
subsoil is dark reddish brown and reddish brown clay. 
The substratum is yellowish red silt loam. 

The Armistead soils are in intermediate positions on 
natural levees. The surface layer is dark reddish brown 
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clay. The subsoil is reddish brown, mottled silty clay 
loam. 

Of minor extent are the Gallion, Roxana, Perry, and 
Yorktown soils. The Gallion and Roxana soils are loamy 
and well drained. They are in high positions on natural 
levees. The Perry soils are poorly drained and are in low 
positions on flood plains. The Yorktown soils are very 
poorly drained and are in depressions. 

Most areas of the soils in this map unit have been 
cleared and are used for crops, mainly soybeans and 
grain sorghum. Small acreages are used as pasture or 
woodland. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
cultivated crops and well suited to pasture. Wetness and 
poor tilth are the main limitations. A surface drainage 
system is needed to remove excess water. Choice of 
crops and pasture grasses is limited in low areas that 
flood occasionally. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. The 
dominant trees are sugarberry, Nuttall oak, pecan, 
sweetgum, water oak, green ash, and American elm. 
Logging operations during winter and early in spring are 
limited by wet soil conditions. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
main limitations are wetness, very slow and moderately 
slow permeability, and the very high shrink-swell 
potential. Surface drainage is needed to remove excess 
water. Flood control is needed in some areas. 


Dominantly Level to Gently Sloping, Loamy and 
Sandy Soils; on Low Stream Terraces 


This group consists of well drained, somewhat 
excessively drained, and poorly drained soils that are 
loamy and sandy throughout the profile. The map unit 
makes up about 2.5 percent of the parish. Most of the 
acreage is woodland. Pastureland and cropland areas 
are small and scattered. Low soil fertility, droughtiness, 
and wetness are the main limitations for agricultural 
uses. Weiness and the hazard of flooding are the main 
limitations for urban uses. 


6. Cahaba-Bienville-Guyton 


Level to gently sloping, well drained, somewhat 
excessively drained, and poorly drained soils that are 
loamy or sandy throughout; formed in old stream 
deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has slight to 
moderate relief. It is low, convex ridges and broad flats 
on low stream terraces that parallel some of the larger 
streams. A few shallow drainageways dissect the 
landscape in most places. Slopes range from 0 to 5 
percent. Most areas are forested with pine or mixed pine 
and hardwoods. Occasional open areas are pasture or 
cropland. Farmsteads and homes are visible along most 
roadways. The degree of visual variety is moderately low, 
but land use changes that create patterns, such as 
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clearcuts for timber or right-of-way for utilities, will 
produce high contrast. 

This map unit makes up about 2.5 percent of the 
parish. It is about 49 percent Cahaba soils, 20 percent 
Bienville soils, 20 percent Guyton soils, and 11 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Cahaba soils are well drained and gently sloping. 
The surface layer is dark brown fine sandy loam, and the 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown and yellowish red 
sandy loam. The subsoil is red sandy clay toam in the 
upper part and yellowish red loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is strong brown fine sandy loam. 

The Bienville soils are somewhat excessively drained 
and gently sloping. The surface layer is dark brown 
loamy fine sand, and the subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown loamy fine sand. The subsoil is strong brown 
loamy fine sand. 

The Guyton soils are poorly drained and level. The 
Guyton soils in this map unit are in drainageways. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam, and the 
subsurface layer is grayish brown and light brownish 
gray, mottled silt loam. The subsoil is gray, grayish 
brown, and light brownish gray, mottled silty clay loam. 

Of minor extent are the Acadia, Gore, and Ruston 
soils. The Acadia soils are on broad ridgetops and are 
somewhat poorly drained. The Gore soils are on 
ridgetops and short side slopes and are moderately well 
drained. The Ruston soils are in high positions on the 
adjacent terrace uplands and are well drained. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. Small acreages are used for pasture, 
cultivated crops, or homesites. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. The 
potential productivity of loblolly pine and hardwoods is 
high and very high. The dominant trees are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, white oak, and southern red oak. The 
dominant trees on the narrow flood plains are water oak, 
sweetgum, and willow oak. Logging operations are 
limited by poor trafficability when the Bienville soils are 
dry and the Guyton soils are wet. 

These soils are well suited to cultivated crops and 
pasture. A moderate hazard of erosion and soil 
droughtiness are the main limitations. Wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are also limitations of the Guyton soils 
in drainageways. In gently sloping areas, conservation 
tillage, contour farming, and grassed waterways can 
minimize soil losses from erosion. Lime and fertilizer are 
needed for crops and pasture. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are well suited to 
urban uses. The Guyton soils are poorly suited to these 
uses because of wetness and the hazard of flooding. 


Dominantly Level to Gently Sloping, Loamy Soils; on 
Uplands 


This group of map units consists of moderately well 
drained to poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface 
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layer and a loamy and clayey subsoil. The five map units 
in this group make up about 12 percent of the parish. 
Most of the acreage is woodland. In a few large areas 
and many small areas, these soils are used for pasture, 
cultivated crops, or homesites. Susceptibility to erosion, 
wetness, and the high shrink-swell potential are the main 
limitations for most uses of these soils. 


7. Beauregard-Malbis-Guyton 


Level to gently sloping, moderately well drained and 
poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in 
old stream deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has moderate 
relief. It is gently rolling terrace uplands that have broad 
convex ridgetops, gentle side slopes, and broad flats. 
Slopes are long and smooth and range from 0 to 5 
percent. The landscape is slightly dissected by shallow 
drainageways that lead to the narrow flood plains of 
meandering, mostly intermittent streams. Land use is a 
mixture of woodland, which is pines with intermingled 
hardwoods, and open areas of pasture and cropland. 
Farm structures and other homes are visibly significant. 
Cleared corridors for utility lines and roadways are also 
visible. The degree of visual variety is moderate. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the parish. 
It is about 59 percent Beauregard soils, 16 percent 
Malbis soils, 15 percent Guyton soils, and 10 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Beauregard soils are moderately well drained and 
very gently sloping. These soils are on broad, slightly 
convex ridgetops. The surface layer is very dark gray silt 
loam, and the subsurface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown, mottled silt loam in 
the upper part and mottled light brownish gray and light 
gray silty clay loam in the lower part. 

The Malbis soils are moderately well drained and 
gently sloping. These soils are on convex ridgetops and 
on side slopes. The surface layer is grayish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is yellowish brown, 
mottled fine sandy loam. The subsoil is brownish loam 
and sandy clay loam in the upper part and mottled 
grayish and reddish sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

The Guyton soils are poorly drained and level. These 
soils are mainly in low, flat areas. Some areas of these 
soils are in drainageways and are subject to frequent 
flooding. The surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam, and the subsurface layer is light brownish gray, 
mottled silt loam. The subsoil is light brownish gray silt 
loam in the upper part, and gray and grayish brown, 
mottled silty clay loam in the lower part. 

Of minor extent are the Caddo, Cahaba, and Ruston 
soils. The Caddo soils are in level, slightly convex 
positions and are poorly drained. The Cahaba soils are 
on low stream terraces and are well drained. The Ruston 
soils are in higher positions than the Beauregard, Malbis, 
and Guyton soils and are well drained. 
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The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. Small acreages are used for pasture, 
cultivated crops, or homesites. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodiand. The potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
high or very high. Logging operations during winter and 
early in spring are limited by wet soil conditions. 

These soils are well suited to cultivated crops and 
pasture. Wetness is a limitation in the level areas, and 
erosion is a hazard in the sloping areas. Where these 
soils are used for crops, conservation tillage, contour 
farming, and grassed waterways can minimize soil losses 
from erosion. Surface drainage is needed for the Guyton 
soils. Lime and fertilizer are needed for crops and 
pasture. 

These soils are moderately well suited to most urban 
uses. Wetness and moderately slow and slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Most areas of the 
Guyton soils are subject to flooding and are poorly suited 
to urban uses. 


8. Gore-Acadia-Wrightsville 


Level to gently sloping, moderately well drained, 
somewhat poorly drained, and poorly drained soils that 
have a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil; formed 
in old stream deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has slight to 
moderate relief. It is convex ridgetops, side slopes, and 
broad flats and depressional areas on the uplands. Long, 
smooth slopes are on the broad ridgetops and flats. A 
complex landscape of narrow ridgetops and short slopes 
is in other areas. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The 
heads of many shallow drainageways lead from areas of 
this map unit to the narrow flood plains of meandering, 
mostly intermittent streams. Land use is mainly pine 
woodlands. Open areas of pasture and cropland are 
small and scattered. Structures are few and are 
minimally visible. The degree of visual variety is 
moderately low. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the parish. 
It is about 46 percent Gore soils, 29 percent Acadia 
soils, 22 percent Wrightsville soils, and 3 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Gore soils are gently sloping and moderately well 
drained. They are on convex ridgetops and on side 
slopes. The surface layer is dark brown silt loam, and 
the subsurface layer is reddish yellow, mottled silt loam. 
The subsoil is yellowish red, light brownish gray, and red, 
mottled clay. The substratum is yellowish red, mottled 
clay. 

The Acadia soils are nearly level and somewhat poorly 
drained. They are on broad, slightly convex ridgetops. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam, and 
the subsurface layer is light yellowish brown silt loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown, mottled 
clay loam and light brownish gray, mottled silty clay 
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loam. The lower part of the subsoil and the substratum 
are light brownish gray, mottled clay. 

The Wrightsville soils are level and poorly drained. 
They are on broad flats and in depressional areas. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam, and the 
subsurface layer is light grayish brown, mottled silt loam. 
The subsoil is light brownish gray, mottled silty clay loam 
and clay. The substratum is reddish brown clay. 

Of minor extent are the Guyton, Keithville, Shatta, and 
Morse soils. The Guyton soils are in drainageways and 
on broad flats. They are poorly drained. The Keithville 
and Shatta soils are in higher positions than the Gore, 
Acadia, and Wrightsville soils, and they are moderately 
well drained. The Morse soils are on strongly sloping 
side slopes and are well drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. Small acreages are used for pasture or 
cultivated crops. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
use as woodland. The potential productivity of loblolly 
pine and hardwoods is high. Logging operations during 
winter and early in spring are limited by wet soil 
conditions. Erosion is a hazard along logging roads and 
skid trails in the gently sloping areas. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to use as pasture. Wetness is a 
limitation on nearly level soils, and erosion is a hazard 
on the gently sloping soils. Where these soils are used 
for crops, conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
grassed waterways can minimize soil losses from 
erosion. Surface drainage is needed for the level and 
nearly level soils. Lime and fertilizer are needed for 
crops and pasture. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Wetness, very slow permeability, and the high shrink- 
swell potential are the main limitations. 


9. Shatta 


Gently sloping, moderately well drained soils that are 
loamy throughout; formed in old stream deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has slight to 
moderate relief. It is long, smooth slopes on interstream 
divides on the uplands and broad, convex ridgetops and 
gentle side slopes. The heads of shallow drainageways 
lead from areas of this map unit to the narrow flood 
plains of mostly intermittent streams. Slopes range from 
1 to 5 percent. Land use is a nearly equal mixture of 
pine forests and open areas of pasture. Small areas of 
openiand are used as cropland or for homesites. 
Structures are few and are minimally visible. The degree 
of visual variety is moderately low. Clearcuts for timber 
and right-of-way for roads and utilities provide 
contrasting open areas in the forest. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the parish. 
It is about 74 percent Shatta soils and 26 percent soils 
of minor extent. 
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The Shatta soils have a brown very fine sandy loam 
surface layer and a pale brown very fine sandy loam 
subsurface layer. The subsoil is strong brown and 
yellowish brown clay loam in the upper part. It is at a 
depth of 32 inches. The fragipan is yellowish brown loam 
and clay loam. 

Of minor extent are the Acadia, Gore, Guyton, and 
Ruston soils. The Acadia and Gore soils are in lower 
positions than the Shatta soils. The Acadia soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, and the Gore soils are 
moderately well drained. The Guyton soils are in 
drainageways and are poorly drained. The Ruston soils 
are in higher positions than the Shatta soils and are well 
drained. 

The soils in this map unit are used about equally as 
woodland and pasture. Small acreages are used for 
cultivated crops or homesites. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. The 
potential productivity of loblolly pine and shortleaf pine is 
high. These soils have few limitations for woodland use 
and management. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to use as pasture. The hazard of 
soil erosion is a limitation in most areas, but 
conservation tillage, contour farming, and grassed 
waterways can minimize soil losses. Fertilizer and lime 
are generally needed for crops and pasture. 

These soils are moderately well suited to most urban 
uses. Wetness and slow permeability are the main 
limitations. 


10. Anacoco-Malbis 


Gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in old stream and marine 
deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has slight to 
moderate relief. It is long, smooth slopes on interstream 
divides of the uplands and broad ridgetops and gentle 
side slopes. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. The 
heads of numerous shallow drainageways lead from 
areas of this map unit to the narrow flood plains of 
streams. Most areas of this map unit are pine forests. 
Small, scattered, open areas are used for pasture or 
homesites. Structures are few and are not prominently 
visible. A few clearcut corridors for utilities provide 
interesting open areas. The degree of visual variety is 
moderately low. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the parish. 
It is about 50 percent Anacoco soils, 39 percent Malbis - 
soils, and 11 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Anacoco soils are somewhat poorly drained. The 
surface layer is dark gray loam, and the subsurface layer 
is light brownish gray, mottled loam. The subsoil is light 
brownish gray, mottled silty clay and grayish brown, 
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mottled clay. The substratum is light olive gray clay that 
has common thin strata of siltstone. 

The Malbis soils are moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy loam, and the 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is brownish and yellowish loam and sandy clay 
loam in the upper part and mottled grayish and reddish 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Of minor extent are the Betis, Ruston, Kisatchie, Oula, 
and Guyton soils. The Betis and Ruston soils are on high 
ridgetops. The Betis soils are somewhat excessively 
drained, and the Ruston soils are well drained. The 
Kisatchie and Oula soils are on side slopes that are 
lower or steeper than those of the Anacoco and Malbis 
soils. The Kisatchie soils are well drained, and the Oula 
soils are moderately well drained. The Guyton soils are 
in narrow drainageways and are poorly drained. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. Small acreages are used as pasture or 
homesites. 

These soils are moderately well suited to use as 
woodland. The potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
high or moderate. Logging operations during winter and 
spring are limited by wet soil conditions in some areas. 
Erosion is a hazard along logging roads and skid trails in 
the more sloping areas. 

The soils in this map unit are somewhat poorly suited 
to cultivated crops and moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and a 
severe hazard of erosion. Wetness is a limitation in 
some areas. Lime and fertilizer are needed for crops and 
pasture. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
grassed waterways can minimize soil losses. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
main limitations are very slow and moderately slow 
permeability, wetness, and the high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Dominantly Gently Sloping to Steep, Loamy, Sandy, 
and Clayey Soils; on Uplands 


This group of map units consists of somewhat 
excessively drained to somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a clayey, loamy, or sandy surface layer and a 
clayey, loamy, or sandy subsoil. The five map units in 
this group make up about 49 percent of the parish. Most 
areas are woodland. Soil droughtiness, susceptibility to 
erosion, and slope are the main limitations for most uses 
of these soils. 


11. Bellwood-Natchitoches-Keithville 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained, well drained, and moderately well drained soils 
that have a clayey or loamy surface layer and a clayey, 
loamy, or loamy and clayey subsoil: formed in marine 
deposits 


In this map unit, the landscape typically has varied 
relief. It is dominated by narrow to broad, gently sloping 
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ridgetops and strongly sloping side slopes on uplands. 
Narrow flood plains border incised, meandering, mostly 
intermittent streams. The landscape is dissected by a 
well-defined, branching drainage system. Slopes range 
from 1 to 12 percent. Land use is mainly woodland of 
pines with intermingled hardwoods. Scattered, small 
open areas are pasture. Narrow corridors of open space 
are provided by rights-of-way for utilities. Scattered, small 
to large clearcuts for timber also create interesting open 
areas. The degree of visual variety is moderate. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the parish. 
It is about 69 percent Bellwood soils, 20 percent 
Natchitoches soils, 9 percent Keithville soils, and 2 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Bellwood soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
are on gently sloping ridgetops and strongly sloping side 
slopes. The surface layer is reddish brown silty clay loam 
or brown very fine sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish 
red clay in the upper part; gray and light brownish gray, 
mottled clay in the middle part; and pale brown, mottled 
clay in the lower part. 

The Natchitoches soils are well drained and are on 
gently sloping ridgetops and strongly sloping side slopes. 
The surface layer is dark reddish brown sandy clay loam. 
The subsoil is reddish brown and red, mottled clay. The 
substratum is yellowish brown and light olive brown, 
mottled clay. Greenish glauconite sand and calcium 
carbonate accumulations are common in the substratum. 

The Keithville soils are moderately well drained and 
are on broad, gently sloping ridgetops. The surface layer 
is dark brown loam. The upper part of the subsoil is 
strong brown and brownish yellow mottled loam, clay 
loam, and sandy clay loam. The lower part is reddish 
and grayish, mottled clay and clay loam. 

Of minor extent are the Guyton, Ruston, Sacul, and 
Smithdale soils. The Guyton soils are in narrow 
drainageways and are poorly drained. The Ruston and 
Sacul soils are on high ridgetops, and the Smithdale 
soils are on side slopes. The Ruston and Smithdale soils 
are well drained, and the Sacul soils are moderately well 
drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. Small acreages are used as pasture or 
homesites. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
use as woodland. Potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
high. Logging operations during winter and early in spring 
are limited by wet soil conditions. Erosion is a hazard 
along logging roads and skid trails. 

These soils are somewhat poorly suited to cultivated 
crops and moderately well suited to use as pasture. The 
main limitations are low fertility and the severe hazard of - 
erosion. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
grassed waterways can minimize soil losses. Lime and 
fertilizer are needed for crops and pasture. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
main limitations are very slow permeability, wetness, and 
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high shrink-swell potential. Slope is a limitation in some 
areas. 


12. Sacul-Keithville 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
clayey and loamy subsoil; formed in old marine deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has varied 
relief. It is dominated by broad, gently sloping ridgetops 
and short to long, gently sloping to strongly sloping side 
slopes. The landscape is dissected by a well-defined, 
branching drainage system. Narrow flood plains border 
incised, meandering, mostly intermittent streams. Slopes 
range from 1 to 12 percent. Land use is mainly 
woodland. Small to large open areas are mainly pasture. 
A few farm structures are visible. Narrow corridors of 
open space are maintained as the rights-of-way for 
utilities. The degree of visual variety is moderate. 

This map unit makes up about 22 percent of the 
parish. It is about 78 percent Sacul soils, 19 percent 
Keithville soils, and 3 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Sacul soils are on gently sloping ridgetops and 
gently sloping and strongly sloping side slopes. The 
surface layer is dark brown or dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the subsurface layer is brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is red, mottled clay in the upper 
and middle parts and red, mottled sandy clay loam and 
light gray, mottled silty clay loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is mottled light gray and yellowish red sandy 
clay loam. 

The Keithville soils are on broad, gently sloping 
ridgetops. The surface layer is dark brown loam. The 
subsoil is brownish and yellowish, mottled loam, clay 
loam, and sandy clay loam in the upper part and reddish 
and grayish, mottled clay and clay loam in the lower part. 

Of minor extent are the Briley, Ruston, Malbis, 
Bellwood, Natchitoches, and Guyton soils. Briley, 
Ruston, and Malbis soils are on ridgetops at high 
elevations, and Bellwood and Natchitoches soils are on 
ridgetops and side slopes at lower elevations than the 
Keithville soils. The Briley, Ruston, and Natchitoches 
soils are well drained. The Malbis soils are moderately 
well drained, and the Bellwood soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. The Guyton soils are in narrow 
drainageways and are poorly drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. They are used as pasture or homesites in 
some areas. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodland. The potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
high. Logging operations during winter and early in spring 
are limited by wet soil conditions. Erosion is a hazard 
along logging roads and skid trails. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
somewhat poorly suited to use as pasture. The main 
limitations are low fertility and the severe hazard of 
erosion. Lime and fertilizer are needed for crops and 
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pasture. Conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
grassed waterways can minimize soil losses. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
main limitations are wetness, slow and very slow 
permeability, and the high shrink-swell potential. Slope is 
a limitation in some areas. 


13. Kisatchie-Oula 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained and moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
clayey and loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in old marine 
deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has prominent 
relief. It is part of the uplands and consists of hills and 
ridges that have narrow, gently sloping tops that break 
into steep side slopes. Ledges and boulders of 
sandstone and siltstone bedrock are prominent features. 
Gullies and other barren or sparsely vegetated areas of 
severely eroded soils add a rugged appearance to the 
landscape. Slopes range from 1 to 40 percent. The 
landscape is deeply incised by a well-defined, branching 
drainage system. Perennial and intermittent streams are 
in winding channels on narrow flood plains. Shallow 
rapids or shoals are common where bedrock forms the 
beds of perennial streams. Boulders and cobbles are 
also visible on the stream beds when water levels are 
low. Side slopes are entirely in forest of pine or a mixture 
of pine and hardwoods. Ridgetops are mainly in forest, 
but open areas of small pastures, roadways, gardens, 
and homesteads are common. Farm ponds, although not 
numerous, are highly visible where they occur. The 
degree of visual variety is high. A large area of this map 
unit in the Kisatchie Hills has been designated a National 
Wilderness Area because of the interesting landscape 
features. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the parish. 
It is about 48 percent Kisatchie soils, 28 percent Oula 
soils, and 24 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Kisatchie soils are well drained and are on gently 
sloping ridgetops and strongly sloping to steep side 
slopes. These soils are moderately deep to siltstone 
bedrock. The surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam, dark gray fine sandy loam, or very dark grayish 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is grayish brown silty 
clay in the upper part, pale olive silty clay loam in the 
middle part, and light olive gray clay loam in the lower 
part. The substratum is light gray siltstone. 

The Oula soils are moderately well drained and are on 
strongly sloping to steep side slopes. The surface layer 
is brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray, mottled sandy clay and clay. The substratum is 
light brownish gray, mottled silty clay. 

Of minor extent are the Anacoco, Betis, E.iley, Ruston, 
Malbis, and Guyton soils. The Anacoco soils are 
somewhat poorly drained and are on plane slopes on 
ridgetops. The Betis, Briley, and Ruston soils are in high 
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positions on ridgetops and upper side slopes. The Betis 
soils are somewhat excessively drained, and the Briley 
and Ruston soils are well drained. The Malbis soils are 
moderately well drained and are on ridgetops, and the 
Guyton soils are poorly drained and are in narrow 
drainageways. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. Small acreages are used as pasture or 
homesites. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to use as 
woodland. The potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
low to moderately high. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the equipment use limitation, 
high seedling mortality, and low productivity. Steep 
slopes, rock outcrops, and gullies limit the use of 
equipment. Management that minimizes the risk of 
erosion is essential during planting and harvesting 
operations. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
pasture. The main limitations are steep slopes, low 
fertility, rock outcrops, and a severe hazard of erosion. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
main limitations are very slow permeability, high shrink- 
swell potential, depth to bedrock, and steep slopes. 


14. Betis-Briley 


Gently sloping to moderately steep, somewhat 
excessively drained and well drained soils that have a 
sandy surface layer and a sandy or loamy subsoil; 
formed in old marine deposits 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has varied 
relief. It is on uplands and is mainly broad ridgetops and 
long, smooth side slopes in the northeastern part of the 
parish and short, complex slopes, narrow ridgetops, and 
deeply incised streams in the southwestern part. Slopes 
range from 1 to 20 percent. Land use is mainly woodland 
of pines with intermingled hardwoods. Small open areas 
are pasture or cropland. Other open areas are provided 
by the rights-of-way of roads, electrical power lines, and 
pipelines. The degree of visual variety is moderately 
high. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the parish. 
It is about 60 percent Betis soils, 38 percent Briley soils, 
and 2 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Betis soils are somewhat excessively drained and 
are on gently sloping ridgetops and gently sloping and 
strongly sloping side slopes. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loamy fine sand, and the subsurface layer 
is brown loamy fine sand. The subsoil is yellowish red 
loamy fine sand. 

The Briley soils are well drained and are on gently 
sloping ridgetops and strongly sloping and moderately 
steep side slopes. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown loamy fine sand, and the subsurface layer is light 
yellowish brown loamy fine sand. The subsoil is yellowish 
red fine sandy loam in the upper part and red sandy clay 
loam in the lower part. 
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Of minor extent are the Guyton, Kisatchie, Ruston, and 
Smithdale soils. The Guyton soils are in narrow 
drainageways and are poorly drained. The Kisatchie soils 
are on side slopes at a lower elevation than the Betis 
and Briley soils, and the Ruston and Smithdale soils are 
in positions similar to those of the Betis and Briley soils. 
These soils are well drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. Small acreages are used for pasture, 
cultivated crops, or homesites. 

The soils in this map unit are moderately well suited to 
use as woodland. The potential productivity of loblolly 
pine is high. The sandy texture hinders use of wheeled 
equipment, especially when the soil is very dry or 
saturated. Soil droughtiness increases seedling mortality. 

These soils are somewhat poorly suited to cultivated 
crops and moderately well suited to use as pasture. 
Droughtiness, low fertility, and the hazard of erosion are 
the main limitations. Lime and fertilizer are needed for 
crops and pasture plants. Conservation tillage, contour 
farming, and grassed waterways can minimize soil losses 
by erosion. 

These soils are moderately well suited to most urban 
uses. The main limitations are moderate and rapid 
permeability and the sandy texture. Slope is a limitation 
in some areas. 


15. Ruston-Malbis-Smithdale 


Gently sloping to moderately steep, weil drained and 
moderately weil drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in old stream deposits 


In this map unit, the landscape typically has varied 
relief. It is on uplands and is dominated by narrow to 
broad, gently sloping ridgetops and strongly sloping and 
moderately steep side slopes. Narrow flood plains border 
incised, meandering, perennial and intermittent streams. 
The landscape is dissected by a well-defined, branching 
drainage system. Slopes range from 1 to 20 percent. 
Land use is mainly woodland. Open areas of pasture or 
cropland are limited to the gently sloping ridgetops. The 
degree of visual variety is moderately high. Clearcuts for 
timber are common. Other open areas are provided by 
cleared rights-of-way for roads and utilities. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of the parish. 
It is about 41 percent Ruston soils, 21 percent Malbis 
soils, 20 percent Smithdale soils, and 18 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Ruston soils are well drained and are on genily 
sloping, convex ridgetops. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown fine sandy loam, and the subsurface layer 
is light yellowish brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is - 
yellowish red sandy clay loam, loam, and sandy loam. 

The Malbis soils are moderately well drained and are 
on gently sloping, broad ridgetops and on side slopes. 
The surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy loam, and 
the subsurface layer is yellowish brown, mottled fine 
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sandy loam. The subsoil is strong brown, yellowish 
brown, and reddish yellow loam and sandy clay loam in 
the upper part and mottled light gray and red sandy clay 
loam in the lower part. 

The Smithdale soils are well drained and are on 
strongly sloping and moderately steep side slopes. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown fine sandy loam, and 
the subsurface layer is brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is red sandy clay loam and sandy loam. 

Of minor extent are the Betis, Briley, Guyton, and 
Sacui soils. The Betis and Briley soils are on ridgetops. 
The Betis soils are somewhat excessively drained, and 
the Briley soils are well drained. The Guyton soils are in 
narrow drainageways and are poorly drained. The Sacul 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Ruston and 
Smithdale soils and are moderately well drained. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland. In many small areas, they are used as pasture 
or homesites. 


The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodland. The potential productivity of loblolly pine is 
high. The soils have few limitations for this use; however, 
management that minimizes the risk of erosion is 
needed. 

These soils are moderately well suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to use as pasture. Slope and the 
hazard of erosion are limitations in most areas. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, and grassed 
waterways can minimize soil losses from erosion. Lime 
and fertilizer are needed for crops and pasture. Areas of 
the Smithdale soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops 
and somewhat poorly suited to pasture because of 
strongly sloping and moderately steep slopes and the 
severe hazard of erosion. 

These soils are well suited to most urban uses. The 
main limitations are moderate and moderately slow 
permeability and the steepness of slope. Wetness is a 
limitation in areas of the Malbis soils. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under “Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so/f 
Phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Moreland clay is one of 
several phases in the Moreland series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes or soil 
associations. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Kisatchie-Anacoco complex, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of two or more 
geographically associated soils that are shown as one 
unit on the maps. Because of present or anticipated soil 
uses in the survey area, it was not considered practical 
or necessary to map the soils separately. The pattern 
and relative proportion of the soils are somewhat similar. 


Guyton-Lotus association, frequently flooded, is an 
example. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. 

Table 5 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tabies (see “Summary of Tables”) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 

The boundaries of map units in Natchitoches Parish 
were matched, where possible, with those of the 
previously completed surveys of Grant, Rapids, and Red 
River Parishes. In a few places, however, the lines do 
not join, and there are differences in the names of the 
map units. These differences result mainly from changes 
in soil series concepts, differences in map unit design, 
and changes in soil patterns near survey area 
boundaries. 

The soils in Natchitoches Parish were mapped at the 
same level of detail, except for areas of frequently 
flooded bottom lands in the southern part of the parish. 
Frequent flooding limits the use and management of 
these soil areas, and separating all of the soils in these 
areas would be of little importance to the land user. 


Ac—Acadia silt loam. This soil is nearly level and 
somewhat poorly drained. It is on broad, slightly convex 
ridgetops on uplands. The areas of this soil are irregular 
in shape and range from 25 to 350 acres. Slopes are 
generally long and smooth and range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, very 
strongly acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer to a depth of about 8 inches is light 
yellowish brown, very strongly acid silt loam. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of about 50 inches. It is yellowish 
brown clay loam in the upper part, light brownish gray 
silty clay in the middle part, and light brownish gray clay 
in the lower part. The subsoil is very strongly acid and is 
mottled throughout. The substratum to a depth of about 
65 inches is light brownish gray, mottled, very strongly 
acid clay. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gore and Wrightsville soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils similar to the Acadia soil except that 
they are loamy to a depth of 30 to 40 inches. Included in 
drainageways are small areas of soils that are loamy 
throughout the profile. The Gore soils are on side slopes 
and are moderately well drained. The Wrightsville soils 
are in flat positions or depressional areas and are poorly 
drained. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Acadia soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water and air move through this soil at a very 
slow rate, and water runs off the surface slowly. The soil 
is wet for long periods during winter and spring. A 
seasonal high water table is about 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet 
below the soil surface from December to April. This soil 
has high shrink-swell potential in the subsoil. Plants are 
damaged by a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture, cropland, or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has high 
potential for the production of loblolly pine. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, sweetgum, southern 
red oak, and water oak. The main concern in producing 
and harvesting timber is a moderate equipment use 
limitation because of wetness. Standard-wheeled and 
tracked equipment cause rutting and compaction if the 
soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment or 
harvesting during drier periods reduces compaction and 
helps to maintain productivity. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Acadia soil is well suited to use as pasture. The 
main limitations are low fertility and wetness. Suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, ball clover, and crimson clover. Annual cool- 
season grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable 
for winter forage. Grazing when the soil is wet results in 
compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive 
runoff. Drainage is needed in some low places. Lime and 
fertilizer can overcome the low fertility and promote good 
growth of forage plants. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by wetness and low fertility. Erosion 
can be a hazard in more sloping areas. Suitable crops 
are grain sorghum, soybeans, rice, and corn. Wetness 
can delay planting in some years. Drainage is needed in 
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low areas. Surface crusting is common, and good soil 
tilth can be somewhat difficult to maintain. Using 
conservation tillage and returning all crop residue to the 
soil or regularly adding other organic matter improve 
fertility and help maintain soil tilth and content of organic 
matter. Runoff and erosion can be reduced by plowing in 
fall, fertilizing, and seeding a cover crop. Most crops 
respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low fertility and reduce the levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. because of wetness, 
very slow permeability, and high shrink-swell potential. In 
addition, low strength is a severe limitation for roads. 
Drainage is needed where buildings are constructed, and 
roads and streets should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of wetness and very slow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. 

This Acadia soil is in capability subclass lilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8W. 


An—Anacoco loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This soil 
is gently sloping and somewhat poorly drained. It is on 
slightly convex slopes on ridgetops and side slopes on 
the uplands. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape 
and range from 25 to 350 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray, very strongly 
acid loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer to 
a depth of about 10 inches is light brownish gray, 
mottled; very strongly acid loam. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of about 53 inches. It is light brownish gray and 
grayish brown, mottled, very strongly acid silty clay and 
clay. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
light olive gray clay that has common thin strata of 
siltstone. In places, sandstone or siltstone bedrock is at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Kisatchie, Malbis, and Oula soils. Also included 
are a few outcroppings of sandstone and siltstone. 
Kisatchie and Oula soils are on lower or more steeply 
sloping side slopes than the Anacoco soil. Kisatchie soils 
are moderately deep to bedrock, and Oula soils do not 
have an abrupt textural change between the surface or 
subsurface layer and the subsoil. Malbis soils are in 
higher positions on ridgetops and are loamy throughout 
the profile. The included soils make up about 20 percent 
of the map unit. 

This Anacoco soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some plants. Water and air move through this 
soil at a very slow rate, and water runs off the surface at 
a medium rate. A seasonal high water table is within 1 
foot of the soil surface from December to April in most 
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years. This soil has high shrink-swell potential in the 
subsoil. Plants are damaged by a lack of water during 
dry periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodiand. 
It has moderate potential for the production of loblolly 
pine. Other common trees are longleaf pine, shortleaf 
pine, and sweetgum. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are the moderate equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality because of wetness. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use can be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December to April. Management 
that minimizes soil compaction should be used. Roads 
and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 
plants. Prescribed burning every three years, rotated 
among several small tracts of land, can increase the 
amount of palatable browse for deer and seed-producing 
plants for quail and turkey. 

This Anacoco soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and 
wetness. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, vetch, and crimson clover. Annual cool- 
season grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are 
suitable for winter forage. Lime and fertilizer can 
overcome the low fertility and promote good growth of 
forage plants. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by low fertility, wetness, and a severe 
hazard of erosion. Suitable crops are soybeans and grain 
sorghum. Most crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, 
which help to overcome the low fertility and potentially 
toxic levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 
Terraces, diversions, and grassed waterways help 
control erosion. Using conservation tillage and returning 
all crop residue to the soil or regularly adding other 
organic matter improve fertility and help maintain soil tilth 
and content of organic matter. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities because of wetness, very slow 
permeability, and high shrink-swell potential. In addition, 
low strength is a severe limitation for roads. A seasonal 
high water table is perched above the clay subsoil, and 
drainage should be provided if buildings are constructed. 
Roads and streets should be designed to offset the 
limited ability of the soil to support a load. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
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periods because of wetness and very slow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. 

This Anacoco soil is in capability subclass Ve. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6C. 


Ar—Armistead clay. This soil is level and somewhat 
poorly drained. It is in intermediate positions on natural 
levees of old distributary channels of the Red River. The 
areas of this soil are long and narrow and range from 20 
to 500 acres. Slopes are generally long and smooth. 
They are 0 to 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
slightly acid and neutral clay about 11 inches thick. The 
next layer to a depth of about 21 inches is very dark 
gray and dark reddish gray, slightly acid and neutral silty 
clay loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 43 
inches. It is reddish brown, mottled, neutral silty clay 
loam and silt loam in the upper part and reddish brown, 
moderately alkaline silty clay loam in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is reddish 
brown, moderately alkaline clay. In places, the soil is 
brownish throughout the profile, and in some higher 
areas, the clay surface layer is less than 10 inches thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Caspiana, Gallion, Latanier, and Moreland soils. 
The Caspiana and Gallion soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the Armistead soil and do not have a 
clayey surface layer. The Latanier and Moreland soils 
are in slightly lower positions and are clayey to a depth 
of more than 20 inches. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Armistead soil has high fertility. Water and air 
move through the clayey upper part of this soil at a slow 
rate and through the loamy lower part at a moderately 
slow rate. Water runs off the surface slowly and stands 
in low places for short periods after heavy rains. The 
surface layer is wet for long periods in winter and spring. 


- A seasonal high water table is about 1.5 to 3 feet below 


the surface from December to April. This soil has high 
shrink-swell potential in the surface layer and low shrink- 
swell potential in subsoil. The surface layer cracks when 
dry and seals over when wet. Adequate water is 
available to plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. 
Soybeans is the principal crop. In a few areas, this soil is 
used as woodland, homesites, or for pecan orchards. 

This soil is well suited to use as cropland. It is limited 
mainly by wetness and poor tilth. Suitable crops are 
cotton, soybeans, corn, wheat, and grain sorghum. This 
soil is sticky when wet and hard when dry and becomes 
cloddy if farmed when too wet or too dry. It can be 
worked only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, helps to maintain 
tilth, and increases water intake. Proper row 
arrangement, field ditches, and vegetated outlets are 
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needed to remove excess surface water. Land grading 
and smoothing improve surface drainage and permit 
more efficient use of farm equipment. Fertilizers are 
generally not needed for the production of legume crops. 
Nonlegume crops require nitrogen fertilizer. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

This Armistead soil is well suited to use as pasture. 
The main limitations are wetness and the clay surface 
texture. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall 
fescue, white clover, vetch, and winter peas. Annual 
cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are 
suitable for winter forage. Grazing when the soil is wet 
results in compaction of the surface layer and poor tilth. 
Excessive water on the surface can be removed by 
shallow ditches. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen fertilizer 
is needed for maximum forage production. Lime and 
fertilizers are generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland; however, 
only a few areas remain in native hardwoods. Common 
trees are pecan, sugarberry, green ash, cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, and water oak. The main concern in 
producing and harvesting timber is a moderate 
equipment use limitation because of wetness and the 
clay surface texture. Trees suitable to plant are eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. Harvesting should 
be done during drier periods to reduce rutting and soil 
compaction. 

This soil is weil suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and openland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned farmsteads can 
provide excellent habitat for birds and smalt animals. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban uses. It has 
moderate limitations for building sites and local roads 
and streets and severe limitations for most sanitary 
facilities. The main limitations are wetness, slow 
permeability, and low strength for roads. Excess water 
can be removed by using shailow ditches and providing 
the proper grade. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and slow permeability. Lagoons or self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. Roads and streets should be 
designed to overcoine the low strength of the subsoil. 

This Armistead soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3W. 


Ba—Beauregard silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is very gently sloping and moderately well 
drained. It is on broad, slightly convex ridgetops on the 
uplands. The areas of this soil are broad and range from 
20 to 500 acres. Slopes are long and smooth. 
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Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, medium 
acid silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
to a depth of about 10 inches is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid silt loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
about 60 inches. It is yellowish brown, mottled, strongly 
acid silt loam in the upper part; light brownish gray, 
motiled, strongly acid silty clay loam in the middle part; 
and light gray, mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam in 
the lower part. Red nodules of plinthite are common in 
the middle and lower parts of the subsoil. In places, the 
surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Caddo, Guyton, and Malbis soils. The Caddo 
and Guyton soils are in lower, more nearly flat positions 
than the Beauregard soil and are grayish throughout the 
profile. Malbis soils are in slightly higher positions on 
convex ridgetops and side slopes and have more sand in 
the subsoil. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Beauregard soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water and air move through this soil slowly, and 
water runs off the surface at a slow to medium rate. The 
surface layer remains wet for relatively long periods in 
winter and spring. A seasonal high water table is about 
1.5 to 3 feet below the surface from December to March. 
The shrink-swell potential is low. Plants generally are 
damaged by a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as cropland or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has high 
potential to produce loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf 
pines. Other trees common in the area include 
sweetgum, white oak, southern red oak, and water oak. 
The main concern in producing and harvesting timber is 
a moderate equipment use limitation because of 
wetness. Standard-wheeled and tracked equipment 
cause rutting and compaction when the soil is wet. Using 
low-pressure ground equipment or harvesting during drier 
periods reduces damage to the soil and helps to 
maintain productivity. Reforestation after harvesting must 
be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is weil suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Beauregard soil is well suited to use as pasture. 
The main limitations are wetness and low fertility. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, white 
clover, and winter peas. Annual cool-season grasses, 
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such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable for winter forage. 
Grazing when the soil is wet results in puddling of the 
surface layer. Drainage is needed in low places. Lime 
and fertilizer can overcome the low fertility and promote 
good growth of forage plants. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops. The 
main soil limitations are wetness, low fertility, and the 
hazard of erosion. Suitable crops are corn, grain 
sorghum, wheat, cotton, and soybeans. This soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. Excessive 
cultivation can result in the formation of a tillage pan. 
This pan can be broken by subsoiling when the soil is 
dry. Wetness can delay planting in some areas. Drainage 
is needed in low areas. Crop residue on or near the 
surface helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and 
controi erosion. Runoff and erosion can be reduced by 
fertilizing and seeding a cover crop in the fall. Tillage 
should be on the contour or across the slope. Most 
crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low fertility and reduce the high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban uses. It has 
moderate limitations for building sites and local roads 
and streets and severe limitations for most sanitary 
facilities. The main limitations are wetness, slow 
permeability, and low strength for roads. Shallow ditches 
are needed to remove excess water in low areas. Septic 
tank absorption fields do not function properly during 
rainy periods because of wetness and slow permeability. 
Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. Roads and streets 
should be designed to overcome the limited ability of the 
soil to support a load. 

This Beauregard soil is in capability subclass Ile. The - 
woodiand ordination symbol is 9W. 


Bc—Bellwood clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This soil 
is gently sloping and somewhat poorly drained. It is on 
convex ridgetops and side slopes on the uplands. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range from 
15 to 550 acres. Slopes are generally long and smooth, 
but some are short and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown, very 
strongly acid silty clay loam about 1 inch thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish red, 
extremely acid clay in the upper part; gray and light 
brownish gray, mottled, extremely acid clay in the middle 
part; and pale brown, moitled, extremely acid clay in the 
lower part. In places, the surface layer is silt loam, fine 
sandy loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Keithville, Natchitoches, Sacul, and Ruston 
soils. Also included are small areas of soils similar to the 
Bellwood soil except that they are calcareous to the 
surface. These areas of calcareous soils are identified by 
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a special symbol on the soil maps. Keithville and Ruston 
soils are in slightly higher positions than the Bellwood 
soil and are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. The 
Natchitoches soils are well drained, and the Sacul soils 
are moderately well drained. These soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Bellwood soil and do not have 
intersecting slickensides in the subsoil. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Bellwood soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water runs off the surface at a medium rate, and 
water and air move through this soil very slowly. A 
seasonal high water table is about 2 to 4 feet below the 
soil surface from December to April. The soil has high 
shrink-swell potential in the subsoil. Plants generally are 
damaged by a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 78. Common 
trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, and 
southern red oak. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are a severe equipment use limitation 
because of the clayey surface layer and a moderate 
erosion hazard because of the slope and slow water 
intake rate of the soil. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to April. Logging roads require suitable 
surfacing for year-round use. Roads and landings can be 
protected from erosion by constructing diversions and by 
seeding cuts and fills. Reforestation, after harvesting, 
must be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Competing vegetation can 
be controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Beliwood soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and a 
severe erosion hazard during establishment of pasture 
grasses. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool-season 
grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable for 
winter forage. Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. Seedbed preparation 
should be on the contour or across the slope where 
practical. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted 
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grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by low fertility, poor tilth, and a severe 
erosion hazard. Close-sown crops, such as small grains, 
are the most suitable to plant, but soybeans and grain 
sorghum are suitable crops if soil conserving practices 
are used. Early fall seeding, conservation tillage, 
terraces, diversions, and grassed waterways help control 
erosion. All tillage should be on the contour or across 
the slope. Most crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, 
which help to overcome the low fertility and reduce the 
high levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as homesites. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities because of very slow 
permeability, wetness, and high shrink-swell potential. In 
addition, low strength is a severe limitation for roads. If 
buildings are constructed on this soil, structural damage 
as a result of shrinking and swelling of the soil can be 
prevented by properly designing foundations and 
footings and by diverting runoff from buildings. Septic 
tank absorption fields do not function properly during 
rainy periods because of wetness and very slow 
permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. Roads 
and streets should be designed to overcome the limited 
load-supporting capacity of the subsoil. 

This Bellwood soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


Bd—Bellwood clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes. This 
soil is strongly sloping and somewhat poorly drained. It is 
on side slopes on the uplands. Well-defined 
drainageways cross most areas. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 500 acres. 
Slopes are generally short and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, very strongly acid 
very fine sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil to 
a depth of about 60 inches is red, extremely acid clay in 
the upper part and light brownish gray, mottled, 
extremely acid clay in the lower part. In places, the 
surface layer is silty clay loam, fine sandy loam, or silt 
loam, and it can be as much as 10 inches thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Guyton, Keithville, Natchitoches, and Sacul 
soils. Also included are small areas of soils similar to the 
Bellwood soil except that they are calcareous to the 
surface. These areas of calcareous soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil map. The Guyton soils are 
poorly drained and are grayish and loamy throughout the 
profile. They are in drainageways. Keithville soils are on 
narrow ridgetops and are loamy in the upper part of the 
subsoil. The Natchitoches soils are well drained, and the 
Sacul soils are moderately well drained. These soils are 
in positions similar to those of the Bellwood soil and do 
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not have intersecting slickensides in the subsoil. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Bellwood soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water runs off the surface at a rapid rate, and 
water and air move through this soil very slowly. A 
seasonal high water table is about 2 to 4 feet below the 
soil surface from December to April. This soil has high 
shrink-swell potential in the subsoil. Plants generally are 
damaged by a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fail of most years. 

This soil is used mainly as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 78. Common 
trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, and 
southern red oak. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are a severe equipment use limitation 
because of the clayey surface layer and a moderate 
erosion hazard because of the slope. Management that 
minimizes the risk of erosion is essential in harvesting 
timber. Harvesting during dry seasons and locating skid 
trails, log landings, and haul roads properly and within 
limiting grades can reduce erosion. Roads and landings 
can be protected from erosion by constructing diversions 
and by seeding cuts and fills. Conventional methods of 
harvesting timber generally can be used, but their use 
may be limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to April. Logging roads require suitable 
surfacing for year-round use. Reforestation, after 
harvesting, must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory planis. 
Competing vegetation can be controlled by proper site 
preparation and by spraying, cutting, or girdling to 
eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Bellwood soil is somewhat poorly suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and a 
severe erosion hazard during the establishment of 
pasture grasses. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson 
clover. Annual cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass or 
wheat, are suitable for winter forage. Fertilizer and lime 
are needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. . 
Seedbed preparation should be on the contour or across 
the slope where practical. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is 
limited mainly by a severe erosion hazard, low soil 
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fertility, and short, irregular slopes. Close-sown crops, 
such as small grains, are suitable. The irregular slopes 
and drainageways limit the use of equipment. 
Conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways help control erosion. Most crops respond well 
to lime and fertilizer, which help to overcome the low 
fertility and reduce the high levels of exchangeable 
aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities because of slope, very slow 
permeability, wetness, and high shrink-swell potential. In 
addition, low strength is a severe limitation for roads, 
and erosion is a hazard in the steeper areas. Only the 
part of the site used for construction should be 
disturbed. Roads and streets can be designed to 
overcome the limited ability of the soil to support a load. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
because of wetness and very slow permeability. Properly 
designed lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. 

This Bellwood soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


Be—Betis loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is gently sloping and somewhat excessively 
drained. It is on ridgetops and upper side slopes on the 
uplands. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
range from 10 to several hundred acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid loamy fine sand about 9 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer to a depth of about 34 inches is brown, 
medium acid loamy fine sand. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 60 inches is yellowish red, strongly acid loamy fine 
sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Briley and Ruston soils. Also included are small 
areas of Betis soils that have slopes of more than 5 
percent. Briley and Ruston soils are in positions similar 
to those of the Betis soil, and they have a loamy subsoil. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Betis soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a rapid rate, and water runs off the 
surface very slowly. The shrink-swell potential is low. 
Plants generally are damaged by a lack of water during 
dry periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. In a few areas, it 
is used as pasture, cropland, or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, white 
oak, and southern red oak. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are a moderate 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality because 
of the sandy surface layer and droughtiness. The sandy 
surface layer hinders the use of wheeled equipment, 
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especially when the soil is saturated or very dry. The low 
available water capacity generally reduces seedling 
survival, especially in areas where understory plants are 
numerous. Proper site preparation controls initial plant 
competition, and spraying controls subsequent growth. 
Roads and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 
plants. Prescribed burning every three years, rotated 
among several smail tracts of land, can increase the 
amount of palatable browse for deer and seed-producing 
plants for quail and turkey. 

This Betis soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are droughtiness and low 
soil fertility. Suitable pasture plants are improved 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, weeping 
lovegrass, and crimson clover. The low available water 
capacity of the soil limits the production of forage. 
Adding lime and fertilizer can overcome the low fertility 
and promote good growth of forage plants. Proper 
stocking and pasture rotation help keep the pasture in 
good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to most cultivated 
crops. It is limited mainly by low fertility, droughtiness, 
and poor trafficability. Soybeans, wheat, and grain 
sorghum are the rnain crops grown, but watermelons, 
peanuts, and other vegetables are also suitable crops. 
Crop residue on or near the surface helps to conserve 
moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. Tillage 
should be done when the soil is moist and should be on 
the contour or across the slope. Most crops respond 
well to fertilizer, and lime is generally needed. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban uses. It has 
slight limitations for building sites and roads and severe 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. The main 
limitations are rapid permeability and the sandy texture. 
Because this soil has rapid permeability, effluent from 
onsite sewage disposal systems may seep at points 
downslope. If the density of housing is moderate to high, 
community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage. 
Selection of adapted vegetation is critical for the 
establishment of lawns, shrubs, trees, and vegetable 
gardens. Plants that tolerate droughtiness should be 
selected if irrigation is not provided. 

This Betis soil is in capability subclass Ills. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7S. 


Bf—Betis loamy fine sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
This soil is strongly sloping and somewhat excessively — 
drained. It is on side slopes on the uplands. Well-defined 
drainageways cross most areas of this soil. The areas of 
this soil are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 300 
acres. Slopes are generally short and complex. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, very 
strongly acid loamy fine sand about 7 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown, very strongly acid loamy fine 
sand about 22 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 60 inches is yellowish red, very strongly acid 
loamy fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Briley, Guyton, Kisatchie, and Smithdale soils. 
Also included are small areas of Betis soils that have 
slopes of more than 12 percent. The Briley and 
Smithdale soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Betis soil and have a loamy subsoil. The Guyton soils 
are in drainageways. They are poorly drained and are 
loamy throughout the profile. The Kisatchie soils are on 
lower side slopes and have a clayey subsoil. The 


included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 


This Betis soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a rapid rate, and water runs off the 
surface very slowly. The shrink-swell potential is low. 
Plants generally are damaged by a lack of water for long 
periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. In a few areas, it 
is used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, white 
oak, and southern red oak. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are a moderate 
equipment use limitation and seedling mortality because 
of the sandy soil texture and droughtiness. The sandy 
surface layer hinders the use of wheeled equipment, 
especially when the soil is saturated or very dry. The low 
available water capacity generally reduces seedling 
survival, especially in areas where understory plants are 
numerous. Proper site preparation controls initial plant 
competition, and spraying controls subsequent growth. 
Skid trails and firebreaks are subject to rilling and 
gullying unless adequate water bars are constructed or 
the soil is protected by plant cover. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 
plants. Prescribed burning every three years, rotated 
among several small tracts of land, can increase the 
amount of palatable browse for deer and seed-producing 
plants for quail and turkey. 

This Betis soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are droughtiness and low 
fertility. Suitable pasture plants are improved 
bermudagrass, crimson clover, Pensacola bahiagrass, 
and weeping lovegrass. The low available water capacity 
of the soil limits the production of forage. Lime and 
fertilizer can overcome the low fertility and promote 
growth of forage plants. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture in good condition. 
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This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops. It is 
limited mainly by droughtiness, low fertility, and a severe 
hazard of erosion. Suitable crops are soybeans, grain 
sorghum, watermelons, and peanuts. Conservation 
tillage, diversions, and grassed waterways help control 
erosion. In places, the short, irregular slopes can limit 
the use of equipment. Most crops respond well to 
fertilizer, and lime is generally needed. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to urban uses. The 
main limitations are rapid permeability, slope, and the 
sandy texture. Because the soil is rapidly permeable, 
effluent from onsite sewage disposal systems can seep 
at points downslope. Lined sewage lagoons or 
community sewage disposal systems are needed to 
prevent contamination of water supplies as a result of 
seepage. Because erosion is a hazard in the steeper 
areas, only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. Cutbanks cave easily 
where shallow excavations are constructed. 

This Betis soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7S. 


Bn—Bienville loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is gently sloping and somewhat 
excessively drained. It is on low stream terraces. The 
areas of this soil range from 15 to 600 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, very strongly 
acid loamy fine sand about 12 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown, extremely acid 
loamy fine sand to a depth of about 24 inches. The 
subsoil to a depth of 60 inches is strong brown, 
extremely acid loamy fine sand. In some places, the 
subsoil is grayish brown or light brownish gray. In other 
places, gravelly material is in the subsoil below a depth 
of 50 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Cahaba, Guyton, and Lotus soils. Also included 
are small areas of Bienville soils that are subject to rare 
flooding. Cahaba soils are in positions similar to those of 
Bienville soil, and they contain more clay in the subsoil. 
The Guyton soils are in lower positions. They are poorly 
drained and are loamy throughout the profile. Lotus soils 
are on natural levees of streams and have a seasonal 
high water table within 3 feet of the soil surface. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Bienville soil has low fertility and a high level of 
exchangeable aluminum that is potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water runs off the surface slowly, and water and 
air move through this soil at a moderately rapid rate. A 
seasonal high water table is about 4 to 6 feet below the 
soil surface from December to April. The shrink-swell 
potential is low. Plants generally are damaged by a lack 
of water for long periods in summer and fall of most 
years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture, cropland, or homesites. A few very 
small areas are mined for sand and gravel. 
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This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has high 
production potential for foblolly pine. The site index for 
loblolly pine is about 96. Other common trees are 
shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, white oak, water oak, and 
southern red oak. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are a moderate equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality because of the sandy 
texture and soil droughtiness. The sandy surface layer 
hinders use of wheeled equipment, especially when the 
soil is saturated or very dry. The low available water 
capacity of the soil generally reduces seedling survival, 
especially in areas where understory plants are 
numerous. Proper site preparation controls initial plant 
competition, and spraying controls subsequent growth. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 
plants. Prescribed burning every three years, rotated 
among severai small tracts of land, can increase the 
amount of palatable browse for deer and seed-producing 
planis for quail and turkey. 

This Bienville soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and 
droughtiness. Suitable pasture plants are improved 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, weeping 
lovegrass, and crimson clover. Fertilizer and lime are 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 
Proper stocking and pasture rotation help keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. It is limited mainly by low fertility and 
droughtiness, and erosion is a hazard in the more 
sloping areas. Suitable crops are corn, grain sorghum, 
wheat, peanuts, watermelons, and soybeans. This soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crop 
residue on or near the surface helps to conserve 
moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. All tillage 
should be on the contour or across the slope. Most 
crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low fertility and reduce the levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban uses. It has 
slight limitations for building sites and local roads and 
streets and moderate to severe limitations for most 
sanitary facilities. The main limitations are moderately 
rapid permeability and the sandy texture. During the rainy 
season, effluent from onsite sewage disposal systems 
may seep at points downslope. Lined sewage lagoons or 
community sewage systems may be needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage. 
Where shallow excavations are constructed, the 
cutbanks cave easily. Selection of adapted vegetation is 
critical for the establishment of lawns, shrubs, trees, and 
vegetable gardens. Plants that tolerate droughtiness 
should be selected if irrigation is not provided. 
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This Bienville soil is in capability subclass Ills. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10S. 


Br—Briley loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is gently sloping and well drained. It is on 
convex ridgetops on the uplands. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 15 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid loamy fine sand about 8 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown, strongly acid 
loamy fine sand to a depth of about 20 inches. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish red, 
medium acid fine sandy loam in the upper part and red, 
strongly acid sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Betis, Kisatchie, and Ruston soils. The Betis 
and Ruston soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Briley soil. The Betis soils are sandy throughout the 
profile, and the Ruston soils are loamy throughout. The 
Kisatchie soils are on ridgetops and side slopes at a 
lower elevation than the Briley soil, and they have a 
clayey subsoil. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

This Briley soil has low fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly, and water and air move through this soil 
at a moderate rate. This soil dries out quickly and is 
droughty. The shrink-swell potential is low. Plants 
generally are damaged by a lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as cropland, pasture, or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. The site 
index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other common trees 
are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, hickory, white oak, and 
southern red oak. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are a moderate equipment use 
limitation because of the sandy soil texture and 
moderate seedling mortality because of soil 
droughtiness. The sandy texture of the surface layer 
hinders use of wheeled equipment, especially when the 
soil is saturated or very dry. The low available water 
capacity generally reduces seedling survival, especially 
in areas where understory plants are numerous. Proper 
site preparation can control initial plant competition, and 
spraying will control subsequent growth. Roads and 
landings can be protected from erosion by constructing 
diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging propagation of desirable plants. Prescribed 
burning every three years, rotated among several small 
tracts of land, can increase the amount of palatable 
browse for deer and seed-producing plants for quail and 
turkey. 

This Briley soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and soil 
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droughtiness. Suitable pasture plants are improved 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, weeping 
lovegrass, and crimson clover. Fertilizer and lime are 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 
Proper stocking and pasture rotation help keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. it is limited mainly by low fertility and soil 
droughtiness, and soil erosion is a hazard in the more 
sloping areas. Truck crops, such as peas, peanuts, and 
watermelons, are the most suitable crops, but cotton, 
corn, wheat, and soybeans are also suitable. This soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. Because 
trafficability is poor when this sandy soil is dry, all tillage 
should be done when the soil is moist and should be on 
the contour or across the slope. Crop residue on or near 
the surface helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, 
and control erosion. Most crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It has slight limitations for buildings and 
local roads and streets and slight to severe limitations 
for sanitary facilities. The main limitation for sanitary 
facilities is seepage, especially where sewage lagoons 
are constructed. However, septic tank absorption fields 
can adequately dispose of sewage effluent. Sewage 
lagoons need to be lined with impervious material to 
prevent seepage. Selection of adapted vegetation is 
critical for the establishment of lawns, shrubs, trees, and 
vegetable gardens. Plants that can tolerate soil 
droughtiness should be selected if irrigation is not 
provided. 

This Briley soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


Bt—Briley loamy fine sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
This soil is strongly sloping and well drained. It is on side 
slopes on the uplands. Well-defined drainageways cross 
most areas of this soil. The areas of this soil are irregular 
in shape and range from 20 to 160 acres. Slopes are 
generally short and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid loamy fine sand about 9 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown, strongly acid loamy 
fine sand to a depth of about 28 inches. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 60 inches is yellowish red, strongly acid 
fine sandy loam in the upper part and red, strongly acid 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Betis, Guyton, Kisatchie, Sacul, and Smithdale 
soils. Also included are small areas of Briley soils that 
have slopes of more than 12 percent. The Betis, Sacul, 
and Smithdale soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Briley soil. The Betis soils are sandy throughout the 
profile. The Sacul soils have a clayey subsoil, and the 
Smithdale soils are loamy throughout. Guyton soils are in 
drainageways and are grayish and loamy throughout. 
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The Kisatchie soils are on side slopes at a lower 
elevation than the Briley soil, and they have a clayey 
subsoil. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Briley soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off 
the surface slowly. This soil dries out quickly and is 
droughty. The shrink-swell potential is low. Plants 
generally are damaged by a lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has 
moderately high production potential for loblolly pine. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, hickory, 
white oak, and southern red oak. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are a moderate 
equipment use limitation because of the sandy soil 
surface and moderate seedling mortality because of soil 
droughtiness. Soil erosion is also a concern. The sandy 
surface layer is loose when dry and hinders the use of 
most wheeled equipment. The low available water 
capacity reduces seedling survival in areas where 
understory plants are numerous. Proper site preparation 
can control initial plant competition, and spraying will 
control subsequent growth. Management that minimizes 
the risk of erosion is essential in harvesting timber. Skid 
trails and firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying 
unless adequate water bars are constructed or the soil is 
protected by plant cover. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Briley soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main soil limitations are droughtiness and 
low fertility, and soil erosion is a hazard. Suitable pasture 
plants are improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, weeping lovegrass, and crimson clover. Low 
available water capacity limits the production of most 
plants suitable for pasture. Fertilizer and lime are needed 
for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. Proper 
stocking and pasture rotation help keep the pasture in 
good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by low fertility, droughtiness, and a 
severe hazard of erosion. Truck crops, such as peas, 
peanuts, and watermelons, are the most suitable crops, 
but cotton, corn, wheat, grain sorghum, and soybeans 
can also be grown. Conservation tillage, terraces, 
diversions, and grassed waterways can control soil 
erosion. All tillage should be done when the soil is moist 
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and should be on the contour or across the slope. Crop 
residue on or near the surface helps to conserve 
moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. Most crops 
respond well to lime and fertilizer. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. !t has moderate limitations for buildings 
and local roads and streets, and moderate to severe 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. The main 
limitations are steepness of slope, moderate 
permeability, and the sandy texture. Septic tank 
absorption fields can adequately dispose of sewage 
effluent if absorption lines are placed on the contour. 
Seepage and slope are limitations to constructing 
sanitary facilities, such as sewage lagoons and sanitary 
land fills. Excavations for buildings and roads increase 
the hazard of erosion. Revegetating disturbed areas 
around construction sites as soon as possible helps to 
control soil erosion. Selection of adapted vegetation is 
critical for the establishment of lawns, shrubs, and trees. 
Plants that can tolerate droughtiness should be selected 
if irrigation is not provided. 

This Briley soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


By—Briley loamy fine sand, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately steep and well drained. It 
is on side slopes on the uplands. Well-defined 
drainageways cross most areas of this soil. The areas of 
this soil are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid loamy fine sand about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown, strongly acid loamy fine sand 
to a depth of about 22 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 60 inches is yellowish red, strongly acid fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and yellowish red, strongly acid 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Betis, Guyton, Kisatchie, Sacul, and Smithdale 
soils. Also included are small areas of Briley soils that 
have slopes of less than 12 percent or more than 20 
percent. The Betis, Sacul, and Smithdale soils are in 
positions similar to those of the Briley soil. The Betis 
soils are sandy throughout the profile. Sacul soils have a 
clayey subsoil, and Smithdale soils are loamy 
throughout. Guyton soils are in drainageways and are 
grayish and loamy throughout. The Kisatchie soils are on 
side slopes at a lower elevation than the Briley soil, and 
they have a clayey subsoil. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Briley soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through the soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off 
the surface slowly. This soil dries quickly after rains and 
is droughty. The shrink-swell potential is low. Plants 
generally are damaged by a lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of most years. 
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This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture. 

This soil is moderately weil suited to use as woodland. 
It has moderately high production potential for loblolly 
pine. The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, hickory, 
white oak, and southern red oak. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are moderately steep 
slopes, the sandy surface layer, droughtiness, and a 
severe hazard of erosion. Conventional methods of 
harvesting trees can be used in the more gently sloping 
areas but are difficult to use in the steeper areas. The 
sandy texture hinders the use of wheeled equipment, 
especially when the soil is saturated or very dry. 
Locating skid trails and haul roads on the contour or 
across the slopes can reduce erosion. The low available 
water capacity of the soil generally reduces seedling 
survival in areas where understory plants are numerous. 
Proper site preparation can control initial plant 
competition, and spraying will control subsequent growth. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Briley soil is somewhat poorly suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are steepness of slope, low 
fertility, and droughtiness. Soil erosion is a hazard during 
establishment of pasture grasses. Suitable pasture plants 
are improved bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, 
weeping lovegrass, and crimson clover. The low 
available water capacity of the soil limits the production 
of most plants suitable for pasture. Fertilizer and lime are 
needed for optimum production of forage. Proper 
stocking and pasture rotation help keep the pasture in 
good condition. 

This soil is generally not suited to cultivated crops 
because of the moderately steep slopes and the severe 
hazard of erosion. Other soil limitations are low fertility 
and droughtiness. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for buildings, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities because of the moderately steep 
slope and the severe hazard of erosion. The steepness 
of slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour to prevent seepage of effluent in downslope 
areas. To reduce soil losses from erosion, access roads 
should be designed to provide a minimum cut-slope 
grade. Revegetating disturbed areas around construction 
sites as soon as possible also helps to control soil 
erosion. Selection of adapted vegetation is critical for the 
establishment of lawns, shrubs, and trees. Plants that 
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can tolerate droughtiness should be selected if irrigation 
is not provided. 

This Briley soil is in capability subclass Vile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8S. 


Ca—Caddo very fine sandy loam. This soil is level 
and poorly drained. It is on broad flats on the uplands. 
The areas of this soil are broad and range from 25 to 
350 acres. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown, strongly 
acid very fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light brownish gray, mottled, strongly 
acid very fine sandy loam to a depth of about 26 inches. 
The subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches is gray, 
mottled, medium acid and strongly acid silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Beauregard, Guyton, and Malbis soils. Also 
included are small areas of moderately well drained, 
loamy soils on low, rounded mounds. Beauregard and 
Malbis soils are in higher, more convex positions than 
the Caddo soil and contain more than 5 percent plinthite 
in the subsoil. Guyton soils are in slightly concave 
positions and do not have red mottles or plinthite in the 
subsoil. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Caddo soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water runs off the surface slowly and stands in 
low places for short periods after heavy rains. Water and 
air move through this soil slowly. The soil remains wet 
for long periods during the winter and spring. A seasonal 
high water table is within 2 feet of the soil surface from 
December to April in most years. The shrink-swell 
potential is low. Plants are damaged by a lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture, cropland, or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has high 
production potential for loblolly pine and southern 
hardwoods. Common trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, sweetgum, water oak, and willow oak. The main 
concern in producing and harvesting timber is wetness. 
Standard-wheeled and tracked equipment cause rutting 
and compaction if the soil is wet. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment or harvesting during drier periods 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. Seedling mortality can be reduced by 
providing drainage or by planting seedlings on bedded 
rows. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and wetland wildlife. Habitat for wetland wildlife can be 
improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide open 
water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animais, such 
as muskrat, nutria, and otter. Habitat for woodland 
wildlife can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging propagation of desirable plants. Prescribed 
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burning every three years, rotated among several small 
tracts of land, can increase the amount of palatable 
browse for deer and seed-producing plants for quail and 
turkey. 

This Caddo soil is well suited to use as pasture. The 
main limitations are iow fertility and wetness. Suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, white clover, vetch, and winter peas. Annual 
cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are 
suitable for winter forage. Grazing when the soil is wet 
results in puddling of the soil surface layer. Excessive 
water on the surface can be removed by shallow 
ditches. Lime and fertilizer can overcome the low fertility 
and promote good growth of forage plants. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. It is limited mainly by low fertility and wetness. 
Droughtiness late in summer is an additional problem. 
Suitable crops are grain sorghum, rice, corn, and 
soybeans. A surface crust may form in areas that are 
clean tilled. Returning crop residue to the soil or 
regularly adding other organic matter improves fertility, 
reduces crusting, and increases the water intake rate. A 
drainage system is needed for most cultivated crops and 
pasture plants. Most crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer, which help to overcome the low fertility and 
reduce the level of exchangeable aluminum in the root 
zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities mainly because of wetness. 
Drainage is needed if roads and building foundations are 
constructed. Slow permeability and the high water table 
increase the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Roads should be designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. 

This Caddo soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Cb—Cahaba fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is gently sloping and well drained. it is 
on convex slopes on low stream terraces. The areas of 
this soil are broad and range from 15 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, slightly acid 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown and yellowish red, slightly acid 
sandy loam to a depth of about 16 inches. The subsoil 
to a depth of about 48 inches is red, slightly acid sandy 
clay loam in the upper part and yellowish red, very 
strongly acid loam in the lower part. The substratum to a 
depth of about 66 inches is strong brown, extremely acid 
fine sandy loam. In places, the substratum between 
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depths of 50 and 60 inches is gravelly sand or gravelly 
sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bienville and Guyton soils. Also included are 
small areas of Cahaba soils that are subject to rare 
flooding. Bienville soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Cahaba soil, and they are sandy throughout the 
profile. The Guyton soils are in low positions. They are 
poorly drained and are grayish throughout the profile. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Cahaba soil has low fertility and moderately high 
tevels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some plants. Water and air move through this 
soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off the surface at 
a medium rate. This soil dries quickly after rains. The 
shrink-swell potential is low. Plants are damaged by a 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture, cropland, or homesites. A few small 
areas are used as sources of gravelly material for 
roadfill. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has high 
production potential for pines and hardwoods. Common 
trees are longleaf pine, shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, southern red oak, hickory, and white oak. 
This soil has a few limitations for timber production. 
Reforestation, after harvesting, must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. If site preparation is not adequate, 
competition from undesirable plants can prevent or 
prolong natural or artificial reestablishment of trees. 
Competing vegetation can be controlled by proper site 
preparation and by spraying, cutting, or girdling to 
eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, or trees. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Gahaba soil is well suited to use as pasture. The 
main limitation is low fertility. Suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool- 
season grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are 
suitable for winter forage. Lime and fertilizer can 
overcome the low fertility and promote good growth of 
forage plants. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops; however, it 
is limited by low fertility and a moderate hazard of 
erosion. The main crops are cotton, corn, and soybeans. 
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Grain sorghum and wheat are also suitable crops. This 
soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 
Crop residue management, stripcropping, contour 
farming, and terraces reduce soil loss by erosion. Most 
crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low fertility and reduce the level of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is well suited to urban development. It has 
few limitations for building sites. Seepage can be a 
problem with sanitary facilities, such as sewage lagoons 
and sanitary landfills. Where shallow excavations are 
constructed, the cutbanks are subject to caving. 

This Cahaba soil is in capability subclass !le. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


Cn—Caspiana silty clay loam. This soil is level and 
well drained. It is on old natural levees of former 
channels and distributaries of the Red River. The areas 
of this soil are long and narrow and range from 25 to 
500 acres. Slope is generally less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown and very 
dark gray, neutral silty clay loam about 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of about 48 inches is very dark 
gray, mottled, neutral silty clay loam in the upper part; 
reddish brown, mildly alkaline silty clay loam in the 
middle part; and yellowish red, moderately alkaline silt 
loam in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is yellowish red, moderately alkaline silt 
loam. In places, the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Armistead, Gallion, and Moreland soils. 
Armistead soils are in slightly lower positions than the 
Caspiana soil and have a clayey surface layer about 10 
to 20 inches thick. Gallion soils are in high positions on 
the natural levees and do not have a dark color surface 
layer. Moreland soils are in lower positions and are 
clayey throughout the profile. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Caspiana soil has high fertility. Water runs off the 
surface slowly, and water and air move through this soil 
at a moderate rate. A seasonal high water table is about 
4 to 6 feet below the surface from December to April. 
The surface layer is sticky when wet and dries slowly 
once wetted. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
Adequate water is available to plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. The level 
slopes and high fertility are favorable features. Suitable 
crops are cotton, soybeans, corn, wheat, and grain 
sorghum. This soil is somewhat difficult to keep in good 
tilth because of the silty clay loam surface texture. 
Proper row arrangement, field ditches, and vegetated 
outlets are needed to remove excess surface water. 
Traffic pans develop easily, but these can be broken up 
by deep plowing or chiseling. Maintaining crop residue 
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on or near the surface reduces runoff and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Most crops 
respond well to fertilizer. Lime is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and has few 
limitations for this use. Suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, tall fescue, and white clover. 
Annual cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass and 
wheat, are suitable for winter forage. Shallow ditches 
can be used to drain low areas. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods heip 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is needed for maximum forage production. Lime 
and other fertilizers are generally not needed. 

This Caspiana soil is well suited to use as woodland; 
however, only a few small areas remain in native 
hardwoods. Native trees on this soil include pecan, 
sweetgum, eastern cottonwood, sugarberry, and water 
oak. This soil has few limitations for commercial timber 
production. Suitable trees to plant are eastern 
cottonwood, sweetgum, and American sycamore. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and openland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide 
excellent cover and nesting areas for birds and small 
animals if the vegetation in these areas is allowed to 
grow naturally. 

This soil is well suited to urban development; however, 
it has moderate limitations for building sites, local roads 
and streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main 
limitations are wetness, moderate permeability, low 
strength for roads, and moderate shrink-swell potential. 
Excess water on the surface can be removed by using 
shallow ditches and by providing the proper grade. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and the 
moderate soil permeability. These limitations can be 
overcome by increasing the length of the absorption 
lines. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs. Roads 
should be designed to offset the limited ability of this soil 
to support a load. 

This Caspiana soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10A. 


Ga—Gallion silt loam. This soil is level and well 
drained. It is in high positions on natural levees of former 
channels and distributaries of the Red River. The areas 
of this soil are long and narrow and range from 5 to 800 
acres. Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, strongly acid silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 53 inches is yellowish red, slightly acid silt loam 
and loam. The substratum to a depth of 71 inches is 
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yellowish red and strong brown, slightly acid and neutral 
very fine sandy loam. In places, the surface layer is 
calcareous. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Armistead, Caspiana, and Latanier soils. Also 
included are small areas of Gallion soils that have a silty 
clay loam surface layer and Gallion soils that have 
slopes of more than 1 percent. Armistead and Latanier 
soils are in lower positions than the Gallion soil and are 
clayey in the upper part of the profile. Caspiana soils are 
in slightly lower positions and. have a dark color surface 
layer. The included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Gallion soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly, and water and air move through this 
soil at a moderate rate. This soil dries quickly after rains. 
The shrink-swell potential is moderate. Adequate water 
is available to plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland (fig. 1). In a few 
areas, it is used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops. The 
level slopes and medium fertility are favorable features 
for this use. The main crops are cotton, soybeans, corn, 
wheat, and grain sorghum. This soil is friable and easy to 
keep in good tilth. It can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content; however, excessive 
cultivation can result in the formation of a tillage pan. 
This pan can be broken by subsoiling when the soil is 
dry. Grading and smoothing the land and aligning crop 
rows with the slope can remove excess water. Returning 
crop residue to the soil or regularly adding other organic 
matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases 
the water intake rate. Most crops respond well to 
fertilizer. Lime is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture. The level 
slopes and medium fertility are favorable soil features. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, tall 
fescue, white clover, and winter peas. Annual cool- 
season grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are 
suitable for winter forage. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. Fertilizer is 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 
Lime is generally not needed. 

The soil is well suited to use as woodland; however, 
only a few small areas remain in native hardwoods. 
Native trees include pecan, sweetgum, American 
sycamore, eastern cottonwood, and sugarberry. The soil 
has few limitations for commercial timber production. 
Trees that are suitable for planting include eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. 

This soil is weil suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and openland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
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Figure 1.—Gallion silt loam is used mainly for cultivated crops. The soil i 


used as pasture. 


lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide 
excellent cover and nesting areas for birds and small 
animals if the vegetation in these areas is allowed to 
grow naturally. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban uses. It has 
moderate limitations for building sites and most sanitary 
facilities because of moderate permeability and moderate 
shrink-swell potential. Low soil strength is a jimitation for 
local roads and streets. Septic tank absorption fields 
may not function properly during rainy periods because 
of the moderate permeability. This limitation can be 
overcome by increasing the length of the absorption 
lines. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
ninimized by using proper engineering designs. Roads 
should be designed to offset the limited ability of this soil 
to support a load. 
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in the background is Bellwood clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes. It is 


This Gallion soil is in capability class |. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 9A. 


Gn—Gallion silty clay loam. This soil is level and well 
drained. It is in intermediate positions on natural levees 
of former channels and distributaries of the Red River. 
The areas of this soil are long and narrow and range 
from 5 to 500 acres. Slopes are generally less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown, medium 
acid silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 44 inches is yellowish red, medium acid 
silt loam in the upper part and yellowish red, slightly acid 
silt loam in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is yellowish red, neutral silt loam. In 
some low areas, the surface layer is clay or silty clay. In 
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other areas, the surface layer and upper part of the 
subsoil are calcareous. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Armistead, Caspiana, and Latanier soils. Also 
included are a few small areas of Gallion silt loam. The 
Armistead and Latanier soils are in slightly lower 
positions than the Gallion soil, and they are clayey in the 
upper part of the profile. Caspiana soils are in slightly 
lower positions and have a dark color surface layer. The 


included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 


This Gallion soil has medium fertility. Water runs off 
the surface slowly, and water and air move through the 
soil at a moderate rate. The surface layer is sticky when 
wet and dries slowly once wetted. The shrink-swell 
potential is moderate. Adequate water is available to 
plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as homesites. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops; however, it 
is limited by wetness. Suitable crops are cotton, 
soybeans, corn, wheat, and grain sorghum. The silty clay 
loam surface layer is somewhat difficult to keep in good 
tilth. It becomes cloddy if worked when it is too wet or 
too dry. Grading and smoothing the land and aligning 
crop rows with the slope can remove excess water that 
accumulates after heavy rains. Shallow field ditches are 
needed to drain low areas. Traffic pans develop easily, 
but these can be broken up by deep plowing. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter 
content. Most crops respond well to fertilizer. Lime is 
generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and has few 
limitations for this use. Suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, Pensacola bahiagrass, white clover, and winter 
peas. Annual grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are 
suitable for winter forage. Shallow ditches are needed to 
drain low areas. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Fertilizer is 
needed for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 
Lime is generally not needed. 

This Gallion soil is well suited to use as woodland; 
however, only a few small areas remain in native 
hardwoods. Native trees include pecan, sweetgum, 
eastern cottonwood, sugarberry, and water oak. This soil 
has few limitations for commercial timber production. 
Trees that are suitable for planting include eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and openiand wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned homesites provide 
excellent cover and nesting areas for birds and small 
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animals if the vegetation in these areas is allowed to 
grow naturally. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban uses. It has 
moderate limitations for building sites and most sanitary 
facilities because of moderate permeability and moderate 
shrink-swell potential. Low strength is a limitation for 
roads. Excess water on the surface can be removed by 
using shallow ditches and by providing the proper grade. 
Septic tank absorption fields may not function properly 
during rainy periods because of the moderate 
permeability. This limitation can be overcome by 
increasing the length of the absorption lines. The effects 
of shrinking and swelling can be minimized by using 
proper engineering designs. Roads should be designed 
to offset the limited ability of this soil to support a load. 

This Gallion soil is in capability subclass liw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


Gr—Gore silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This soil 
is gently sloping and moderately well drained. It is on 
convex ridgetops and side slopes on the uplands. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range from 
about 10 to 350 acres. Slopes are generally short and 
smooth. Well-defined drainageways cross most areas of 
this soil. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, strongly acid 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The next layer is reddish 
yellow, mottled, strongly acid silt loam to a depth of 
about 8 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 45 inches is 
yellowish red, strongly acid clay in the upper part; light 
brownish gray, mottled, very strongly acid clay in the 
middle part; and red, mottled, very strongly acid ciay in 
the lower part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 
inches is yellowish red, mottled, medium acid clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Acadia and Morse soils. Also included are small 
areas of loamy soils in high positions on ridgetops. 
Acadia soils are in higher positions than the Gore soil 
and are brownish and grayish throughout the profile. 
Morse soils are on lower and more steeply sloping side 
slopes and are calcareous to the surface. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Gore soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil very slowly, and water runs off the surface at a 
medium rate. The surface layer is friable, but it becomes 
somewhat difficult to keep in good tilth where cultivation 
has mixed some of the clayey subsoil into the plow layer. 
This soil has high shrink-swell potential. Plants generally 
are damaged by a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainiy used as woodland or pasture. Small 
acreages are used as homesites or for cultivated crops. 

This soil is moderately weil suited to use as woodland. 
It has moderately high production potential for 
hardwoods and pines. Common trees are loblolly pine, 
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shortleaf pine, sweetgum, white oak, post oak, and 
southern red oak. The site index for loblolly pine is about 
76. The main concern in producing and harvesting timber 
is the moderate equipment use limitation caused by the 
clayey subsoil. Because the subsoil is sticky when wet, 
most planting and harvesting equipment should be used 
only during dry periods. Using low pressure ground 
equipment during rainy periods reduces rutting and 
compaction of the soil and helps to maintain productivity. 
Roads and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 
Reforestation, after harvesting, must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
understory plants. Competing vegetation can be 
controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. 

The soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by promoting the natural establishment of 
desirable plants. Prescribed burning every three years, 
rotated among several small tracts of land, can increase 
the amount of palatable browse for deer and seed- 
producing plants for quail and turkey. 

This Gore soil is moderately well suited to to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are the hazard of erosion 
and low fertility. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual grasses, such as 
ryegrass and wheat, are suitable for winter forage. Lime 
and fertilizer can overcome the low fertility and promote 
good growth of forage plants. Proper stocking and 
pasture rotation help keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to most cultivated 
crops because of the severe hazard of erosion and low 
fertility. Suitable crops are grain sorghum and soybeans. 
Crop residue management, contour farming, grassed 
waterways, and terraces reduce runoff and soil erosion. 
Most crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, which heip 
to overcome the low fertility and reduce the level of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are the very slow permeability, high shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength for roads. Septic tank 
absorption fields do not function properly during rainy 
periods because of the very slow permeability. Lagoons 
or self-contained sewage disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. if buildings are constructed 
on this soil, structural damage as a result of shrinking 
and swelling can be prevented by properly designing 
foundations and footings and by diverting runoff from 
buildings. Roads and streets should be designed to 
compensate for the poor load-supporting capacity and 
instability of the subsoil. 
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This Gore soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7C. 


Gt—Guyton silt loam. This soil is level and poorly 
drained. It is on broad flats on low stream terraces. The 
areas of this soil are broad and range from 30 to 350 
acres. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, very 
strongly acid silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light brownish gray, mottled, strongly 
acid silt loam to a depth of about 18 inches. The subsoil 
to a depth of about 60 inches is light brownish gray, 
mottled, very strongly acid silt loam in the upper part; 
gray, mottled, strongly acid silty clay loam in the middle 
part; and grayish brown, mottled, very strongly acid silty 
clay loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Beauregard, Caddo, and Cahaba soils. Also 
included are small areas of moderately well drained, 
loamy soils on low, rounded mounds. The Beauregard 
and Cahaba soils are in slightly higher and more convex 
positions than the Guyton soil. Beauregard soils are 
moderately well drained and have a brownish subsoil, 
and Cahaba soils are well drained and have a reddish 
subsoil. Caddo soils have slightly more convex slopes 
than the Guyton soil and have red mottles and plinthite 
in the subsoil. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Guyton soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil at a slow rate. Water runs off the surface slowly and 
stands in low places for long periods after heavy rains. 
The soil is subject to rare flooding during unusually wet 
conditions. Flooding occurs about one time each 10 
years during anytime of the year. A seasonal high water 
table is within 1.5 feet of the soil surface from December 
to May in most years. The shrink-swell potential is low. 
Plants generally are damaged by lack of water during the 
summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. It has high 
production potential for hardwood and pine trees. 
Common trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, water 
oak, sweetgum, willow oak, and swamp chestnut oak. 
The main concerns in producing and harvesting timber 
are a severe equipment use limitation and moderate 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Standard- 
wheeled and tracked equipment cause rutting and 
compaction when the soil is wet. Using low-pressured 
ground equipment or harvesting during drier periods 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. Seedling mortality can be reduced by 
providing drainage or by planting seedlings on bedded 
rows. Reforestation, after harvesting, must be carefully 
managed to reduce competition from undesirable 
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understory plants. Competing vegetation can be 
controlled by proper site preparation and by spraying, 
cutting, or girdling to eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, 
or trees. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and well suited as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. Habitat for wetland wildlife can be improved by 
constructing shallow ponds to provide open water areas 
for waterfowl and furbearing animals, such as muskrat, 
nutria, and otter. Habitat for other wildlife can be 
improved by planting appropriate vegetation, by 
maintaining existing plant cover, or by encouraging the 
propagation of desirable plants. 

This Guyton soil is well suited to use as pasture; 
however, wetness and low fertility are limitations. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, white clover, vetch, and winter 
peas. Surface drainage can remove excess surface 
water from low areas. Wetness limits the choice of 
plants and the period of grazing. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Lime and fertilizer can improve soil fertility and 
promote good growth of forage plants. 

The soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. It 
is limited mainly by low fertility, wetness in spring, and 
droughtiness in summer. Suitable crops are grain 
sorghum, corn, rice, and soybeans. A drainage system is 
needed for most cultivated crops. A surface crust forms 
easily after tillage. Returning crop residue to the soil or 
regularly adding other organic matter improves fertility, 
reduces crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 
Most crops respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help 
to overcome the low fertility and reduce the levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. Where water 
of suitable quality is available, supplemental irrigation 
can prevent damage to crops that results during dry 
periods of most years. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities because of wetness 
and the hazard of flooding. Drainage is needed if roads 
and building foundations are constructed. Buildings can 
be placed on pilings or mounds to elevate them above 
the expected flood level. Slow permeability and the high 
water table increase the possibility of failure of septic 
tank absorption fields. Properly designed lagoons or self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. 

This Guyton soil is in capability subclass IIlw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Gy—Guyton silt loam, frequently flooded. This soil 
is level and poorly drained. It is on flood plains of 
streams that drain the uplands. It is subject to frequent 
flooding. The areas of this soil are long and narrow and 
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range from 10 to 1,000 acres. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, very 
strongly acid silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is grayish brown and light brownish 
gray, mottled, very strongly acid silt loam to a depth of 
about 19 inches. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 
inches is gray, mottled, very strongly acid silty clay loam 
in the upper part; grayish brown, mottled, very strongly 
acid silty clay loam in the middle part; and light brownish 
gray, mottled, very strongly acid clay loam in the lower 
part. In places, the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bienville, Cahaba, and Lotus soils. Also 
included are moderately well drained, loamy soils on 
natural levees of streams. The Bienville and Cahaba 
soils are on low terraces adjacent to and within the flood 
plain. Bienville soils are somewhat excessively drained, 
and Cahaba soils are well drained. The Lotus soils are 
on natural levees adjacent to stream channels and are 
sandy throughout the profile. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Guyton soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil at a slow rate, and water runs off the surface slowly. 
A seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil 
surface from December to May in most years. This soil is 
flooded for very brief to long periods. Flooding occurs 
more often than twice in 5 years during anytime of the 
year. Floodwaters typically are 2 to 5 feet deep, but the 
depth exceeds 10 feet in places. The shrink-swell 
potential is low. Plants are damaged by a lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. In a few areas, it 
is used as pasture or cropland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees in areas of this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, water oak, sweetgum, willow oak, and 
swamp chestnut oak. The potential production of loblolly 
pine is high. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are a severe equipment use limitation 
and high seedling mortality because of wetness and 
frequent flooding. Trafficability is poor when the soil is 
wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment or harvesting 
during drier periods reduces rutting and soil compaction 
and helps to maintain productivity. Seedling mortality can 
be reduced by providing drainage or by planting 
seedlings on bedded rows. Trees should be water- 
tolerant, and they should be planted or harvested during 
dry periods. Reforestation, after harvesting, must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and well suited as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
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encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. Habitat 
for wetland wildlife can be improved by constructing 
shallow ponds to provide open water areas for waterfowl 
and furbearing animals, such as muskrat, nutria, and 
otter. 

This Guyton soil is poorly suited to use as pasture 
because of frequent flooding, low fertility, and wetness. 
The main suitable pasture plant is common 
bermudagrass. Frequent flooding and wetness limit the 
choice of pasture plants and the period of grazing. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in 
good condition. It is generally not practical to apply high 
rates of fertilizer or lime because of the hazard of 
frequent overflow. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
low fertility, wetness, and frequent flooding. Planting 
dates are delayed and crops are damaged by floods in 
most years. If this soil is protected from flooding and if 
drainage is provided, most climatically adapted crops 
can be grown. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses and is 
generally not suited to use as homesites. The soil has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities because of frequent 
flooding and wetness. Ring levees, pumps, and other 
water control systems can control flooding and remove 
excess water. Buildings can be placed on pilings or 
mounds to elevate them above the expected flood level. 

This Guyton soil is in capability subclass Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


GZ—Guyton-Lotus association, frequently flooded. 
The Guyton and Lotus soils are on flood plains of 
streams that drain the uplands. Guyton soils are poorly 
drained, and the Lotus soils are moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained. These soils are subject to 
frequent flooding. This map unit is entirely in one long 
and narrow delineation of several thousand acres. It is 
crossed by several perennial streams and many 
intermittent drainageways. Slopes are generally less than 
1 percent but range to 3 percent along drainageways. 

The composition of this association varies somewhat 
between the upstream and downstream end of the 
mapped area. Most areas contain about 50 percent 
Guyton soil and 30 percent Lotus soil. The soils are in a 
regular and repeating pattern on the flood plain. The 
Guyton soil is in low, flat areas, and the Lotus soil is on 
convex natural levees adjacent to stream channels. 

Fewer observations were made in this map unit than in 
other areas because the hazard of frequent flooding is a 
major limitation to the use and management of these 
soils. For this reason, separation of the soils would be of 
little value to the land user. The detail in mapping, 
however, is adequate for the expected use of the soils. 

The soils in this association are subject to very brief to 
long periods of flooding. Floodwaters typically are 2 to 5 
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feet deep, but the depth can exceed 10 feet in places. 
Flooding is generally by fast-flowing water and lasts from 
a few hours to several days. It occurs more often than 
twice in 5 years and at anytime during the year. 

Typically, the Guyton soil has a dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid silt loam surface layer about 4 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is light brownish gray, mottled, very 
strongly acid silt loam about 14 inches thick. The subsoil 
to a depth of about 60 inches is gray, mottled, very 
strongly acid silty clay loam in the upper and middle 
parts and grayish brown, mottled, very strongly acid silty 
clay loam in the lower part. Tongues of light brownish 
gray silt loam extend through the upper part of the 
subsoil. In places, the surface layer is fine sandy loam or 
loamy fine sand. 

This Guyton soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil slowly. Water runs off the surface at a slow rate and 
stands in low areas for long periods after heavy rains. A 
seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil 
surface from December to May in most years. The 
shrink-swell potential is low. Plants are damaged by a 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. 

Typically, the Lotus soil has a grayish brown, slightly 
acid sand surface layer about 2 inches thick. The next 
layer is light brownish gray, medium acid sand to a depth 
of about 10 inches. Below that to a depth of about 65 
inches are buried soil horizons of grayish brown, strongly 
acid sand; light brownish gray, mottled, strongly acid 
loamy sand; and light gray, mottled, very strongly acid 
loamy sand. 

The Lotus soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a rapid rate, and water runs off the 
surface slowly. A seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3 
feet below the soil surface from December to April. The 
soil dries quickly after rains. The shrink-swell potential is 
low. Plants generally are damaged by a lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bienville and Cahaba soils. Also included are 
moderately well drained, loamy soils on natural levees. 
The Bienville and Cahaba soils are on low terraces 
adjacent to and within the flood plain. Bienville soils are 
somewhat excessively drained, and Cahaba soils are 
well drained. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

The Guyton and Lotus soils are mainly used as 
woodland. A few acres are used as pasture. 

The soils in this association are moderately well suited 
to the production of hardwood and pine trees. Common 
trees include loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, water oak, 
sweetgum, willow oak, and swamp chestnut oak. The 
potential production of loblolly pine and water oak is 
high. The main concerns in producing and harvesting 
timber are equipment use limitations and high seedling 
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mortality because of wetness and frequent flooding. 
Conventional methods of harvesting timber generally can 
be used, but their use may be limited during rainy 
periods, generally from December through April. 
Standard-wheeled and tracked vehicles cause rutting 
and soil compaction, especially in areas of the Guyton 
soil. Using low-pressure ground equipment reduces 
damage to the soil and helps to maintain productivity. 
Trafficability is poor on the Lotus soil when it is saturated 
or very dry. Logging roads require suitable surfacing for 
year-round use. Tree seedlings have a low rate of 
survival because of frequent flooding and wetness in 
spring and soil droughtiness in summer. Seedling survival 
can be improved on the Guyton soil by planting on 
bedded rows. Reforestation, after harvesting, must be 
carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. Site preparation, such as 
chopping, burning, herbicide application, and bedding, 
should reduce debris and immediate plant competition 
and facilitate mechanical planting. 

These soils are moderately well suited to use as 
habitat for woodland wildlife. The Guyton soil is well 
suited to use as habitat for wetland wildlife, and the 
Lotus soil is poorly suited. Habitat can be improved by 
planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing 
plant cover, or by encouraging the propagation of 
desirable plants. Habitat for wetland wildlife can be 
improved by constructing shallow ponds in the Guyton 
soil to provide open water areas for waterfowl and 
furbearing animals, such as muskrat, nutria, and otter. 

The Guyton and Lotus soils are poorly suited to use as 
pasture because of frequent flooding, low fertility, 
wetness in spring, and droughtiness in summer. The 
main suitable pasture plant is common bermudagrass. 
Frequent flooding and weiness limit the choice of 
suitable plants and the period of grazing. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops 
because of frequent flooding, wetness, and low fertility. 
Planting dates are delayed and crops are damaged by 
floods in most years. If these soils are protected from 
flooding and drainage is provided, most climatically 
adapted crops can be grown. 

The soils in this association are poorly suited to urban 
uses and are generally not suited to use as homesites. 
The soils have severe limitations for building sites, local 
roads and streets, and most sanitary facilities because of 
frequent flooding and wetness. Ring levees, pumps, and 
other water control systems can control flooding and 
remove excess water. Buildings can be placed on pilings 
or mounds to elevate them above the expected flood 
level. 

Guyton and Lotus soils are in capability subclass Vw. 
The woodland ordination symbol is 9W for the Guyton 
soil and 5W for the Lotus soil. 


Ke—Keithville loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This soil 
is gently sloping and moderately well drained. It is on 
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broad ridgetops on uplands. The areas of this soil are 
broad and range from 15 to 650 acres. Slopes are long, 
smooth, and slightly convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, very strongly 
acid loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 60 inches is brown, mottled, very strongly acid 
loam and clay loam in the upper part; brownish yellow, 
mottled, strongly acid clay loam in the middle part; and 
red and light brownish gray, mottled, very strongly acid 
clay and clay loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bellwood, Malbis, and Sacul soils. Also included 
are small areas of Keithville soils that have slopes of 
more than 5 percent. Bellwood and Sacul soils are on 
slopes at a lower elevation than that of the Keithville soil 
and do not have a subsoil that is loamy in the upper 
part. Malbis soils are in slightly higher positions and are 
loamy throughout the profile. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Keithville soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water and air move through this soil very slowly, 
and water runs off the surface at a medium rate. A 
seasonal high water table is about 2 to 3 feet below the 
soil surface from December to April. The soil has high 
shrink-swell potential in the lower part of the subsoil. 
Plants are damaged by a lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture, cropland, or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. The 
production potential for loblolly pine and shortleaf pine is 
high. The site index for loblolly pine is about 90. 
Common trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, longleaf 
pine, white oak, and southern red oak. The main concern 
in producing and harvesting timber is a moderate 
equipment use limitation because of wetness. Standard- 
wheeled and tracked equipment cause rutting and soil 
compaction when the soil is wet (fig. 2). Using low- 
pressure ground equipment or harvesting during drier 
periods reduces damage to the soil and helps to 
maintain productivity. Roads and landings can be 
protected from erosion by constructing diversions and by 
seeding cuts and fills. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Keithville soil is well suited to use as pasture; 
however, low fertility and a severe hazard of erosion are 
limitations. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool-season 
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Figure 2.—Deep ruts are made if trees on Keithville joam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, are logged when the soil is wet. Rutting and soil 
compaction are major concerns in many soils in Natchitoches Parish. 


grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are suitable for 
winter forage. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by a severe erosion hazard and low 
fertility. The main suitable crops are cotton, corn, grain 
sorghum, wheat, and soybeans. This soil is friable and 
easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. Traffic pans develop 


easily, but these can be broken up by deep plowing or 
chiseling. Crop residue on the soil surface, contour 
farming, grassed waterways, and terraces help control 
runoff and erosion. Most crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer, which help to overcome the low fertility and 
reduce the levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root 
zone. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It has moderate limitations for building 
sites and local roads and streets and severe limitations 
for most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are 
wetness, very slow permeability, and low strength for 
roads. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
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properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
very slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal systems can be used to dispose of 
sewage properly. A seasonal high water table is perched 
above the clayey subsoil, and drainage should be 
provided if buildings are constructed. Roads and streets 
should be designed to compensate for the moderate 
load-supporting capacity and instability of the subsoil. 

This Keithville soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9W. 


Kt—Kisatchie clay, 1 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This soil is gently sloping to 
moderately steep and well drained. It is on ridgetops and 
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side slopes on the uplands. The areas are severely 
eroded, crossed by many deep gullies, and contain many 
small outcroppings of siltstone or sandstone (fig. 3). 
Vegetation is sparse throughout most areas. The areas 
of this soil are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
150 acres. Slopes are generally short and complex. 
Typically, the upper inch of this soil is very dark 
grayish brown, very strongly acid silty clay loam. The 
subsoil is pale olive, very strongly acid clay to a depth of 
about 35 inches. The substratum to a depth of about 60 
inches is olive siltstone. in some places, the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam, silt loam, or clay. In other 
places, the surface and subsurface layers have been 
eroded away and the subsoil is exposed at the surface. 


Figure 3.—Kisatchie clay, 1 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded, produces little vegetation and is poorly suited to most uses. 
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The surface layer of this soil is considered to be clay 
because the silty clay loam is too thin to significantly 
affect the use of the soil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Anacoco and Oula soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils similar to the Kisatchie soil except 
that they have a calcareous subsoil and a few small 
areas of shallow to moderately deep, loamy soils. The 
Anacoco soils typically are on flats on the ridgetops. The 
Oula soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Kisatchie soil. Neither the Anacoco nor the Oula soils 
have bedrock within a depth of 40 inches. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Kisatchie soil has low fertility. Runoff is medium 
to rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. Water and 
air move through this soil very slowly. Plant roots 
penetrate the upper part of the soil with difficulty, and 
roating depth is limited by siltstone or sandstone 
bedrock within 20 to 40 inches of the surface. This soil 
has high shrink-swell potential in its subsoil. Plants 
generally are damaged by a lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as habitat for wildlife. The soil 
produces little vegetation and no commercial timber. The 
areas of this soil are primary sources of sediment to 
local streams. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife; however, it does provide areas utilized 
by quail, dove, turkey, and nongame birds for dusting 
and grit-gathering. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 
plants. 

This soil is poorly suited to the production of 
commercial timber. Common trees are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, and shortleaf pine. Trees are scattered 
and are typically stunted. Potential productivity of pine 
and hardwoods is low. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are a moderate equipment use 
limitation, severe seedling mortality, and the severe 
hazard of erosion. Deep gullies, the clayey texture, and 
rock outcrops limit the use of most equipment. 
Establishment of seedlings is difficult because of the low 
fertility and soil droughtiness. Hand planting hardy 
nursery stock and adding phosphorus fertilizer to the soil 
can improve seedling survival. Locating haul roads, skid 
trails, and log landings on the contour or where slopes 
are gentle can reduce erosion. Harvesting should be 
done during dry periods. Roads, landings, skid trails, and 
firebreaks can be protected from erosion by constructing 
diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 

This Kisatchie soil is poorly suited to use as pasture. It 
is limited mainly by low fertility, soil droughtiness, deep 
gullies, and depth to bedrock. Because of these severe 
limitations, reclaiming most soil areas is difficult and 
expensive. Native drought-resistant grasses are the most 
suitable pasture plants; however, common bermudagrass 
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and Pensacola bahiagrass can be grown. Lime and 
fertilizer can encourage faster growth. Diversions and 
terraces should be built to control runoff during the 
establishment period. 

This soil is generally not suited to cultivated crops. 
The limitations of low fertility, deep gullies, rock 
outcrops, droughtiness, and steep slopes are too severe 
for this use. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban use. The main 
limitations are steep slopes, deep gullies, rock outcrops, 
very slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, and 
low strength for roads. Erosion is the main hazard. Areas 
that have gentle slopes should be selected as 
homesites. Only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. Mulching, fertilizing, 
and irrigation are needed to establish lawn grasses and 
other small seeded plants. Buildings and roads can be 
designed to offset the effects of shrinking and swelling 
of the soil. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly because of the very slow permeability of the 
soil. Lagoons or self contained sewage disposal units 
can be used to dispose of sewage properly. 

This Kisatchie soil is in capability subclass Vie. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 5D. 


Kw—kKisatchie-Anacoco complex, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. These soils are on gently sloping ridgetops on 
the uplands. Areas of these soils are too intermingled to 
be mapped separately at the selected scale. This 
complex is about 45 percent Kisatchie soil, 35 percent 
Anacoco soil, and about 20 percent other soils. Kisatchie 
soil is well drained and is on the more convex slopes. 
The Anacoco soil is somewhat poorly drained and is on 
plane slopes. The areas of these soils range from about 
10 to 400 acres. Slopes are generally short, but some 
are long and smooth. 

Typically, the Kisatchie soil has a dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid silt loam surface layer about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 36 inches. It is grayish 
brown, very strongly acid silty clay in the upper part; pale 
olive, very strongly acid silty clay loam in the middle part; 
and light olive gray, strongly acid clay loam in the lower 
part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
light gray siltstone. In places, the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam. 

The Kisatchie soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil very slowly, and water runs off the 
surface at a medium rate. Effective rooting depth is 
about 20 to 40 inches and is limited by the underlying 
siltstone bedrock. This soil has high shrink-swell 
potential. Plants generally are damaged by a lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of most 
years. 

The Anacoco soil has a dark gray, very strongly acid 
very fine sandy loam surface layer about 3 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer to a depth of about 8 inches is light 
brownish gray, mottled, very strongly acid very fine 
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sandy loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 43 
inches. It is grayish brown and strong brown, mottled, 
very strongly acid clay in the upper part; grayish brown, 
mottled, very strongly acid clay in the middle part; and 
light brownish gray, mottled, very strongly acid silty clay 
in the lower part. The substratum is light olive brown 
stratified silty clay loam and loam to a depth of about 60 
inches. In some places, the surface layer is silt loam or 
fine sandy loam. In other places, the substratum 
between depths of 40 and 60 inches is siltstone or 
sandstone bedrock. 

The Anacoco soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil very slowly, and water runs off the surface at a 
medium rate. A seasonal high water table is within 1 foot 
of the soil surface from December to April in most years. 
This soil has high shrink-swell potential. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of most years. 

Included with this complex in mapping are a few small 
areas of Betis, Briley, and Oula soils and outcroppings of 
sandstone and siltstone bedrock. Soils similar to the 
Anacoco soil except that they have a calcareous subsoil 
and soils that are loamy throughout and are shallow to 
moderately deep io siltstone are also included. Betis and 
Briley soils are in high positions on ridgetops and have 
thick sandy surface and subsurface layers. The Oula 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Kisatchie 
soil. They are moderately well drained and do not have 
bedrock within 40 inches of the soil surface. 
Outcroppings of bedrock are scattered throughout the 
area but typically are on ridgetops and the shoulders of 
slopes. 

The Kisatchie and Anacoco soils are mainly used as 
woodland. In a few areas, these soils are used as 
homesites or pasture. 

The soils in this complex are poorly suited to use as 
woodland. The production potential for loblolly pine is 
moderately low. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are a moderate equipment use 
limitation and moderate seedling mortality. Soil erosion is 
also a hazard during and after harvesting operations. 
The seedling mortality rate is higher in summer because 
of a shortage of moisture during this period. Hand 
planting hardy nursery stock can increase seedling 
survival. Conventional methods of harvesting timber 
generally can be used but their use can be limited during 
rainy periods, generally from December to April. Logging 
roads require suitable surfacing for year-round use. Rock 
outcrops and boulders also limit the use of equipment. 
Mechanical planting of trees on the contour helps to 
control erosion. Roads and landings can be protected 
from erosion by constructing diversions and by seeding 
cuts and fills. Adequate water bars on skid trails and 
firebreaks also help to control soil loss. 
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These soils are moderately well suited to use as 
habitat for woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by 
planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing 
plant cover, or by encouraging the propagation of 
desirable plants. Prescribed burning every three years, 
rotated among several smail tracts of land, can increase 
the amount of palatable browse for deer and seed- 
producing plants for quail and turkey. 

The Kisatchie and Anacoco soils are somewhat poorly 
suited to use as pasture because of low fertility and 
droughtiness. Wetness is an additional limitation to use 
of the Anacoco soil. In places, rock outcrops limit the 
use of equipment. The main suitable pasture grasses are 
common bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, ball 
clover, and crimson clover. Adding lime and fertilizer to 
the soil can overcome the low fertility and increase 
forage production. 

These soils are somewhat poorly suited to cultivated 
crops because of steepness of slope, low fertility, and a 
severe hazard of erosion. In places, stoniness limits the 
use of equipment. The main suitable crops are soybeans 
and grain sorghum. Using conservation tillage and 
returning all crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improve fertility and help to 
maintain soil tilth and content of organic matter. Early fall 
seeding, conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways help control erosion. Most crops 
respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low fertility and reduce the levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban development. 
They have severe limitations for building sites, local 
roads and streets, and most sanitary facilities because of 
very slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, and 
low strength. Wetness of the Anacoco soil and moderate 
depth to bedrock in the Kisatchie soil are additional 
limitations. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
very slow permeability. In areas of the Anacoco soil, 
lagoons or self-contained disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. Roads should be designed 
to overcome the low load-supporting capacity of the 
soils. If buildings are constructed on these soils, 
structural damage as a result of shrinkage and swelling 
can be prevented by properly designing foundations and 
footings and by diverting runoff from buildings. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6D for the Kisatchie soil 
and 7C for the Anacoco soil. 


Kz—Kisatchie-Oula fine sandy loams, 5 to 40 
percent slopes. These soils are on strongly sloping to — 
steep side slopes on the uplands. Areas of the Kisatchie 
soil are too intricately intermingled with areas of the Oula 
soil to be mapped separately at the selected scale. The 
Kisatchie soil is well drained and is on convex slopes. 
The Oula soil is moderately well drained and is on plane 
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slopes. The areas of these soils are irregular in shape 
and range from 10 to 350 acres. They are about 40 
percent Kisatchie soil and 40 percent Oula soil. Slopes 
are typically short and complex, but some are long and 
smooth. Well-defined drainageways and gullies cross 
most areas of these soils. 

Typically, the Kisatchie soil has a dark gray, very 
strongly acid fine sandy loam surface layer about 6 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark gray, very 
strongly acid fine sandy loam to a depth of about 9 
inches. The subsoil to a depth of about 35 inches is 
grayish brown and light olive gray, very strongly acid silty 
clay. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
light brownish gray siltstone. In places, the surface layer 
is stony or bouldery. 

This Kisatchie soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a very slow rate. Runoff is rapid, and 
the hazard of water erosion is severe. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches, and it is limited by the 
underlying sandstone or siltstone bedrock. This soil has 
high shrink-swell potential. Plants generally are damaged 
by a lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall 
of most years. 

Typically, the Oula soil has a brown, extremely acid 
fine sandy loam surface layer about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 50 inches is light brownish 
gray, mottled, extremely acid sandy clay and clay. The 
substratum to a depth of about 63 inches is light 
brownish gray, mottled, extremely acid silty clay. 

This Oula soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil at a very slow rate. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is severe. This soil has high shrink-swell 
potential. Plants generally suffer from a lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Betis, Guyton, and Smithdale soils and 
outcroppings of sandstone and siltstone bedrock. Also 
included are small areas of eroded soils on side slopes 
and small areas of Kisatchie and Oula soils on narrow 
ridgetops. Betis soils are at a higher elevation than the 
Oula and Kisatchie soils and are sandy throughout the 
profile. The Guyton soils are in drainageways. They are 
poorly drained and are loamy throughout. The Smithdale 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Kisatchie and 
Oula soils and are loamy throughout. Sandstone and 
siltstone outcrops and boulders are scattered throughout 
the landscape. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

The Kisatchie and Oula soils are mainly used as 
woodland. In a few areas, they are used as pasture. 

These soils are poorly suited to use as woodland. The 
Kisatchie soil has moderately low production potential for 
loblolly pine, and the Oula soil has moderately high 
potential. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are limitations to the use of equipment 
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and difficulty in establishing seedlings because of steep 
slopes and the clayey subsoil. Soil erosion is also a 
hazard during and after harvesting operations. The 
seedling mortality rate is moderate because of a 
moisture shortage in the Kisatchie soil. Hand planting 
hardy nursery stock can increase seedling survival. 
Conventional methods of harvesting trees can be used in 
the more genily sloping areas but are difficult to use in 
the steeper areas. Steep slopes, rock outcrops, and 
gullies limit the use of equipment (fig. 4). Management 
that minimizes the risk of erosion is essential in 
harvesting timber. Harvesting during dry periods and 
locating skid trails, log landings, and haul roads across 
the slope, where practical, can reduce erosion. Roads 
and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 
Water bars on skid trails and firebreaks can also reduce 
soil loss. 

These soils are moderately well suited to use as 
habitat for woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by 
planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing 
plant cover, or by encouraging the propagation of 
desirable plants. 

The Kisatchie and Oula soils are poorly suited to use 
as pasture because of low fertility, steep slopes, and a 
severe hazard of erosion. In places, rock outcrops limit 
the use of equipment. Suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, ball 
clover, and crimson clover. The steeply sloping and 
stony areas of these soils are better suited to native 
grasses because seedbed preparation is difficult. Lime 
and fertilizer increase growth of forage plants. Proper 
stocking and pasture rotation help keep the pasture in 
good condition. 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops 
because of the steep complex slopes, low fertility, rock 
outcrops, and severe hazard of erosion. Tillage 
equipment can be used only in gently sloping areas. 

These soils are poorly suited to urban uses. They have 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are steep slopes, high shrink-swell potential, very slow 
permeability, and low strength for roads. Moderate depth 
to bedrock is an additional limitation in the Kisatchie soil. 
Because erosion is a severe hazard, only the part of the 
site that is used for construction should be disturbed. 
Access roads need to be designed to provide a minimum 
cut-slope grade, and diversions and grassed waterways 
should be constructed to control surface runoff. Steep 
slopes, moderate depth to bedrock, and very slow 
permeability adversely affect the installation and 
performance of septic tank absorption fields and sewage 
lagoons. Self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. The effects of 
shrinking and swelling and low strength can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs and by 
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Figure 4.—Cobbles and boulders of sandstone or siltstone restrict the use of equipment in woodland areas of Kisatchie-Oula fine sandy 


loams, 5 to 40 percent slopes. 


backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. 

The Kisatchie and Oula soils are in capability subclass 
Vle. The woodland ordination symbol is 6D for the 
Kisatchie soil and 8C for the Oula soil. 


La—Latanier clay. This soil is level and somewhat 
poorly drained. It is in intermediate positions on natural 
levees on the Red River alluvial plain. The areas of this 
soil are long and narrow and range from 20 to several 


hundred acres. Slopes are long and smooth and are 0 to 
1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, neutral clay 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
dark reddish brown, neutral clay, and the lower part is 
reddish brown, neutral clay. The substratum to a depth 
of about 60 inches is yellowish red, neutral and mildly 
alkaline silt loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Armistead, Gallion, Moreland, and Roxana soils. 
Also included are small areas of Latanier soils that have 
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gently undulating slopes. The Armistead soils are on the 
natural levees of former channels and distributaries of 
the Red River. They are clayey to a depth of less than 
20 inches and loamy below that. Gallion and Roxana 
soils are in higher positions than the Latanier soil and 
are loamy throughout the profile. Moreland soils are in 
lower positions and are clayey throughout. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Latanier soil has high fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a very slow rate. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for long periods 
after heavy rains. The surface layer is wet for long 
periods in winter and spring. A seasonal high water table 
is 1 foot to 3 feet below the soil surface from December 
to April. Flooding is rare, but it can occur under abnormal 
or catastrophic conditions. It generally occurs less often 
than once in 10 years and at anytime during the year. 
This soil develops cracks when it is dry and seals over 
when wet. It has high shrink-swell potential. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. Small 
acreages are used as woodland or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. It is limited mainly by wetness and poor tilth. 
Suitable crops are cotton, grain sorghum, rice, oats, 
wheat, and soybeans. This soil can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. The surface 
layer is sticky when wet, hard when dry, and becomes 
cloddy if farmed when too wet or too dry. Returning crop 
residue to the soil or regularly adding other organic 
matter improves tilth and increases the water intake rate. 
A drainage system is needed for most cultivated crops. 
Land grading and smoothing improve surface drainage 
and permit more efficient use of farm equipment. 
Fertilizers are generally not needed for the production of 
legume crops. Nonlegume crops require nitrogen 
fertilizer. Lime is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture. The main 
limitations are wetness and the clayey surface texture. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, and 
white clover. Annual cool-season grasses, such as 
ryegrass and wheat, are suitable for winter forage. 
Grazing when the soil is wet results in compaction of the 
surface layer. Excessive water on the surface can be 
removed by shallow ditches. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is needed for maximum forage production. Lime 
and other fertilizers are generally not needed. 

This Latanier soil is well suited to use as woodland; 
however, only a few areas remain in native hardwoods. 
Common trees are cherrybark oak, Nuttall oak, water 
oak, pecan, sweetgum, eastern cottonwood, and 
American sycamore. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are moderate equipment use 
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limitations and seedling mortality because of soil 
wetness and the clayey surface layer. Trees suitable for 
planting include eastern cottonwood and American 
sycamore. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and opentand wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned farmsteads provide 
habitat for birds and small animals if the vegetation is 
allowed to grow naturally. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are wetness, low strength for roads, very high shrink- 
swell potential, and rare flooding. Buildings can be 
placed on pilings or mounds to elevate them above 
expected flood levels. Excess water can be removed by 
using shallow ditches and providing the proper grade. 
Septic tank absorption fields do not function properly 
during rainy periods because of wetness and very slow 
permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal 
units can be used to dispose of sewage properly. Roads 
and streets should be designed to compensate for the 
low strength and instability of the soil. If buildings are 
constructed on this soil, structural damage as a result of 
shrinking and swelling can be prevented by properly 
designing foundations and footings and by diverting 
runoff from buildings. 

This Latanier soil is in capability subclass IIlw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8W. 


Ma—Malbis fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is gently sloping and moderately well drained. It 
is on broad ridgetops and side slopes on the uplands. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 20 to 800 acres. Slopes are generally long and 
smooth. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown, very 
strongly acid fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown, mottled, strongly 
acid fine sandy loam to a depth of about 10 inches. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 35 inches is strong brown 
and yellowish brown, very strongly acid loam in the 
upper part and strong brown and reddish yellow, very 
strongly acid sandy clay loam in the lower part. To a 
depth of 75 inches, the subsoil is mottled, very strongly 
acid sandy clay loam. It is yellowish brown in the upper 
part, brownish yellow and strong brown in the middle 
part, and light gray and red in the lower part. Red 
mottles and plinthite are common in the middle and 
lower parts of the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Beauregard, Guyton, Keithville, and Ruston 
soils. Beauregard soils are on less convex slopes and 
have less sand in the subsoil than the Malbis soil. The 
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Guyton soils are in depressional areas and 
drainageways. They are poorly drained and are grayish 
throughout the profile. Keithville soils are at a lower 
elevation than the Malbis soil and have a subsoil that is 
clayey in the lower part. Ruston soils are on more 
convex ridgetops and do not have piinthite in the subsoil. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Malbis soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water and air move through this soil at a 
moderately slow rate, and water runs off the surface at a 
medium rate. This soil dries quickly after rains. A 
seasonal high water table is about 2.5 to 4 feet below 
the soil surface from December to March. The shrink- 
swell potential is low. Plants generally are damaged by a 
lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as homesites or for crops. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland (fig. 5). The 
production potential for loblolly pine and shortleaf pine is 
high, and the site index for loblolly pine is about 90. 
Common trees include loblolly pine, shortieaf pine, 
longleaf pine, white oak, and southern red oak. The soil 
has few limitations for woodland use and management. 
Roads and landings should be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 
Skid trails and firebreaks are subject to rilling and 
gullying unless runoff is controlled. Undesirable plants 
can reduce adequate natural or artificial reforestation; 
however, intensive site preparation and maintenance are 
generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Malbis soil is well suited to use as pasture; 
however, low fertility is a limitation and soil erosion is a 
hazard during establishment of pasture grasses. Suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson 
clover. Annual cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass or 
wheat, are suitable for winter forage. Lime and fertilizer 
can overcome the low fertility and promote good growth 
of forage plants. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It is limited 
mainly by low fertility and a severe hazard of erosion. 
Suitable crops are corn, wheat, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, and cotton. This soil is friable and easy to 
keep in gocd tilth. It can be worked throughout a wide 
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range of moisture content. Using conservation tillage and 
returning all crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improve fertility and help maintain 
soil tilth and content of organic matter. Sheet and rill 
erosion can be reduced by constructing gradient terraces 
and farming on the contour. Most crops respond to lime 
and fertilizer, which help to overcome the low fertility and 
reduce the levels of exchangeable aluminum in the root 
zone. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It has slight to moderate limitations for 
building sites and local roads and moderate to severe 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. The main 
limitations are wetness and moderately slow 
permeability. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and moderately slow permeability. Lagoons or 
self-contained sewage disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. Roads and streets should 
be designed to overcome the limited ability of this soil to 
support a load. 

This Malbis soil is in capability subclass lie. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


Md—Moreland silt loam. This soil is level and 
somewhat poorly drained. It is in low positions on natural 
levees on the Red River alluvial plain. The areas of this 
soil are long and narrow and are 10 to 300 acres. Slopes 
are generally less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown, mildly 
alkaline silt loam about 8 inches thick. The next layer to 
a depth of 17 inches is dark reddish brown, mildly 
alkaline clay. The subsoil to a depth of about 60 inches 
is reddish brown, mottled, mildly alkaline and moderately 
alkaline clay. In low areas of this soil, the surface layer is 
silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion and Latanier soils. Also included in low 
positions are small areas of Moreland clay. Gallion soils 
are in higher positions than the Moreland soil and are 
loamy throughout the profile. Latanier soils are in slightly 
higher positions and have a loamy substratum. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Moreland soil has high fertility. Water and air 
move through this soil at a very slow rate, and water 
runs off the surface slowly. A seasonal high water table 
is within 1.5 feet of the soil surface from December to 
April. Flooding is rare, but it can occur under abnormal 
or catastrophic conditions. It generally occurs less often 
than once in 10 years and at anytime during the year. 
The surface layer remains wet for long periods after 
heavy rains. The soil has very high shrink-swell potential. 
It cracks when dry and seals over when wet. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of some years. 

This soil is used mainly as cropland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as woodland or homesites. 
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This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. The level slopes and high fertility are favorable 
features for cultivated crops. The main limitation is 
wetness, which can delay planting and harvesting in 
some years. Suitable crops are soybeans, cotton, rice, 
wheat, and grain sorghum. The surface layer of this soil 
is friable, but it becomes somewhat difficult to keep in 
good tilth where cultivation has mixed some of the 
clayey subsoil into the plow layer. A drainage system is 
needed for most cultivated crops. Land grading and 
smoothing improve surface drainage and permit more 
efficient use of farm equipment. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
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Figure 5.—This well-managed area of loblolly pine is on Malbis fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 


improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. Nonlegume crops respond well to 
nitrogen fertilizer. Lime or other fertilizer is generally not 
needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture. The level 
slopes and high fertility are favorable soil features for 
this use. The main limitation is wetness. Suitable pasture 
plants are common bermudagrass, tall fescue, 
dallisgrass, improved bermudagrass, white clover, and 
winter peas. Annual cool-season grasses, such as 
ryegrass or wheat, are suitable for winter forage. Grazing 
when the soil is wet results in compaction of the surface 
layer. Shallow ditches can remove excessive water that 
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accumulates on the surface. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is needed if grasses are grown alone, but lime 
and other fertilizer is generally not needed. 

This Moreland soil is well suited to use as woodland; 
but most areas are used as cropland or pasture. 
Common trees are sugarberry, sweetgum, Nuttall oak, 
water oak, and green ash. The main concern in 
producing and harvesting timber is wetness, which 
severely limits the use of equipment and increases 
seedling mortality. Suitable trees to plant are eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. Planting trees on 
bedded rows lowers the effective depth of the water 
table and reduces seedling mortality. Rutting and soil 
compaction can be reduced by using suitable logging 
systems, laying out skid trails in advance, and harvesting 
timber when the soil is least susceptible to compaction. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and wetland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide 
habitat for birds and small animals if vegetation is 
allowed to grow naturally. Habitat for wetland wildlife can 
be improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide 
open water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animals, 
such as muskrat, nutria, and otter. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are wetness, 
very slow permeability, very high shrink-swell potential, 
low strength for roads, and the hazard of flooding. 
Buildings can be placed on pilings or mounds to elevate 
them above expected flood levels. Excess surface water 
can be removed by using shallow ditches and providing 
the proper grade. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and very slow permeability. Lagoons or self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. If buildings are constructed on this 
soil, structural damage as a result of shrinking and 
swelling can be prevented by properly designing 
foundations and footings, and diverting runoff from 
buildings. Roads and streets should be designed to 
compensate for the low strength and instability of the 
subsoil. 

This Moreland soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7W. 


Mn—Moreland clay. This soil is level and somewhat 
poorly drained. It is in low positions on natural levees on 
the Red River alluvial plain. The areas of this soil are 
broad and are 50 to several hundred acres. Slopes are 
generally less than 1 percent. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
neutral clay about 16 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 63 inches is dark reddish brown, neutral 
clay in the upper part and reddish brown, mildly alkaline 
clay in the middle and lower parts. In places, the lower 
part of the subsoil is gray or grayish brown silt loam, silty 
clay loam, or clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion, Latanier, and Perry soils. Also included 
in low positions are small areas of Moreland soils that 
are subject to occasional or frequent flooding. Gallion 
soils are in higher positions than the Moreland soil and 
are loamy throughout the profile. Latanier soils are in 
slightly higher positions and have loamy underlying 
material. Perry soils are in slightly lower positions and do 
not have a dark reddish brown surface layer. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Moreland soil has high fertility. Wetness causes 
poor aeration and restricts root development of many 
plants. Water and air move through this soil at a very 
slow rate. Water runs off the surface slowly and stands 
in low places for long periods after heavy rains. A 
seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil 
surface from December to April. Flooding is rare, but it 
can occur under abnormal or catastrophic conditions. It 
generally occurs less often than once in 10 years and at 
anytime during the year. This soil has very high shrink- 
swell potential. Plants are damaged by lack of water 
during dry periods in summer and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as woodland or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. The level slopes and high fertility are favorable 
soil features for cultivated crops, but wetness and a 
clayey surface layer are less favorable features. The 
main suitable crops are cotton, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
wheat, and rice (fig. 6). This soil is difficult to keep in 
good tilth and can be worked only within a narrow range 
of moisture content. The surface layer is sticky when wet 
and hard when dry and becomes cloddy if farmed when 
too wet or too dry. A drainage system is needed for most 
cultivated crops. Land grading and smoothing improve 
surface drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
equipment. Crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
maintain tilth and improves water intake. Nonilegume 
crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. Lime or other 
fertilizer is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture; however, 
wetness and the clayey surface layer are limitations. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white 
clover, and winter peas. Annual cool-season grasses, 
such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable for winter forage. 
Grazing when the soil is wet results in compaction of the 
surface layer. Shallow ditches can remove excess 
surface water. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
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Figure 6.—Winter wheat is a common crop on Moreland clay in Natchitoches Parish. Wheat can be successfully double cropped with 
soybeans in some years. 


pasture and the soil in good condition. Nitrogen fertilizer 
is needed if grasses are grown alone, but lime and other 
fertilizers generally are not needed. 

This Moreland soil is well suited to use as woodland, 
but most areas have been cleared and are used as 
cropland or pasture. Common trees are sugarberry, 
Nuttall oak, sweetgum, water oak, and green ash. The 
main concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
wetness and the clayey surface layer, which severely 
limit the use of equipment and increase seedling 
mortality. Suitable trees to plant are eastern cottonwood 
and American sycamore. Planting and harvesting should 
be done during the drier periods to prevent rutting and 
soil compaction. Planting trees on bedded rows lowers 
the effective depth of the water table and reduces 
seedling mortality. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and wetland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide 


habitat for birds and small animals if vegetation is 
allowed to grow naturally. Habitat for wetland wildlife can 
be improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide 
open water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animals, 
such as muskrat, nutria, and otter. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are wetness, 
very slow permeability, very high shrink-swell potential, 
low strength for roads, and the hazard of flooding. 
Buildings can be placed on pilings or mounds to elevate 
them above expected flood levels. Excess surface water 
can be removed by using shallow ditches and providing 
the proper grade. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and very slow permeability. Lagoons or self- 
contained sewage disposal units can be used to dispose 
of sewage properly. If buildings are constructed on this 
soil, structural damage as a result of shrinking and 
swelling can be prevented by properly designing 
foundations and footings, and by diverting runoff from 
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buildings. Roads and streets should be designed to 
compensate for the low strength and instability of the 
subsoil. 

This Moreland soil is in capability subclass I!lw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7W. 


Mo—Moreland clay, gently undulating. This soil is 
somewhat poorly drained. It is on low, parallel ridges and 
swales on the Red River alluvial plain. The ridges are 1 
to 3 feet high and are 100 to 250 feet wide. The swales 
are about 75 to 150 feet wide. The areas of this soil are 
broad and are 20 to 300 acres. Slopes are short and 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
slightly acid clay about 10 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 60 inches is reddish brown, neutral and 
mildly alkaline clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion, Latanier, Perry, and Yorktown soils. 
Also included are a few small areas of Moreland soils 
that have slopes of more than 3 percent. Gallion soils 
are in higher positions on ridges and are loamy 
throughout the profile. Latanier soils are in higher 
positions on ridges and have loamy underlying material. 
Perry soils are in low positions in swales and do not 
have a dark reddish brown surface layer. Yorktown soils 
are in depressional areas within swales. They generally 
are wet and do not crack during dry periods. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Moreland soil has high fertility. Wetness causes 
poor aeration and restricts root development of many 
plants. Water and air move through this soil at a very 
slow rate. Water runs off the ridges at a medium rate 
and ponds in the swales for long periods after heavy 
rains. A seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of 
the soil surface from December to April. Flooding is rare, 
but it can occur under abnormal or catastrophic 
conditions. It generally occurs less often than once in 10 
years and at anytime during the year. This soil dries out 
more slowly in the swales than adjoining soils that are at 
a higher elevation. This soil has very high shrink-swell 
potential. Plants are damaged by lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as woodland or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most cultivated 
crops. The main limitations are wetness, the clayey 
surface layer, and short choppy slopes. Suitable crops 
are soybeans, cotton, grain sorghum, and wheat. This 
soil is sticky when wet and hard when dry, and it 
becomes cloddy if farmed when too wet or too dry. It is 
difficult to keep in good tilth and can be worked only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. Wetness 
delays the planting and harvesting of crops in most 
years. A drainage system is needed for most cultivated 
crops. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
drainage and permit more efficient use of farm 
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equipment, but large amounts of earth need to be 
moved. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. Nonlegume 
crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. Lime or other 
fertilizer is generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture; however, 
wetness and the clayey surface layer are limitations. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, improved bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white 
clover, and winter peas. Annual cool-season grasses, 
such as ryegrass and wheat, are suitable for winter 
forage. Grazing when the soil is wet results in 
compaction of the surface layer. Shallow ditches can 
remove excessive surface water that accumulates in the 
swales. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and the 
soil in good condition. Nitrogen fertilizer is needed if 
grasses are grown alone, but lime or other fertilizer is 
generally not needed. 

This Moreland soil is well suited to use as woodland; 
but most areas have been cleared and are used as 
cropland or pasture. Common trees are sugarberry, 
Nuttall oak, sweetgum, water oak, and green ash. The 
main concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
wetness and the clayey surface layer, which severely 
limit the use of equipment and increase seedling 
mortality. Suitable trees to plant are eastern cottonwood 
and American sycamore. Rutting and soil compaction 
can be prevented by planting and harvesting during the 
drier periods. Seedling mortality can be reduced by 
planting trees on bedded rows. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and wetland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide 
habitat for birds and small animals if vegetation is 
allowed to grow naturally. Habitat for wetland wildlife can 
be improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide 
open water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animals, 
such as muskrat, nutria, and otter. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are wetness, very slow permeability, very high shrink- 
swell potential, low strength for roads, and the hazard of 
flooding. Buildings can be placed on pilings or mounds 
to elevate them above expected flood levels. Excess 
surface water can be removed by using shallow ditches 
and providing the proper grade. Septic tank absorption 
fields do not function properly during rainy periods 
because of wetness and very slow permeability. Lagoons 
or self-contained sewage disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. If buildings are constructed 
on this soil, structural damage as a result of shrinking 
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and swelling can be prevented by properly designing 
foundations and footings and by diverting runoff from 
buildings. Roads and streets should be designed to 
compensate for the low strength and instability of the 
subsoil. 

This Moreland soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7W. 


Mp—Moreland clay, occasionally flooded. This soil 
is level and somewhat poorly drained. It is in low 
positions on natural levees on the Red River alluvial 
plain. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
range from 15 to several hundred acres. Slopes are 
generally less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
neutral and mildly alkaline clay about 15 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark reddish brown, mildly alkaline clay to 
a depth of about 42 inches. The next layer to a depth of 
about 60 inches is a buried surface layer of dark gray, 
mottled, moderately alkaline clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion, Latanier, and Perry soils. Also included 
are small areas of Moreland soils that do not flood and a 
few areas that flood frequently. Gallion soils are in higher 
positions than the Moreland soil and are loamy 
throughout. Latanier soils are in slightly higher positions 
and have a loamy substratum. Perry soils are in slightly 
lower positions and do not have a dark reddish brown 
surface layer. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Moreland soil has high fertility. Wetness causes 
poor aeration and restricts root development of many 
plants. Water and air move through this soil at a very 
slow rate. Water runs off the surface very slowly and 
stands in low places for long periods after heavy rains. 
This soil is subject to brief to long periods of flooding in 
winter, spring, and early in summer of some years. Flood 
waters typically are 1 foot to 3 feet deep, but the depth 
exceeds 5 feet in places. Flooding occurs less often 
than twice in 5 years during anytime of the year. A 
seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil 
surface from December to April. The surface layer of this 
soil is sticky when wet and cracks when dry. This soil 
has very high shrink-swell potential. Plants are damaged 
by lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall of 
some years. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used as woodland or homesites. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to most cultivated 
crops. The level slopes and high fertility are favorable 
features for cultivated crops, but flooding, wetness, and 
the clayey texture are less favorable features for this 
use. Short-season crops, such as soybeans and grain 
sorghum, are suitable. This soil is sticky when wet and 
hard when dry and becomes cloddy if farmed when too 
wet or too dry. Weiness delays planting and harvesting 
in most years, and flooding delays or prevents planting in 
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some years. Levees and a well-designed drainage 
system are needed to protect this soil from flooding. 
Crop residue on or near the surface helps to maintain 
tilth and improves the rate of water intake. Nonlegume 
crops respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. Lime and other 
fertilizers are generally not needed. 

This Moreland soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are wetness, the clayey 
surface layer, and the hazard of flooding. A suitable 
pasture plant is common bermudagrass. Wetness and 
flooding limit the choice of plants and the period of 
grazing (fig. 7). Grazing when the soil is wet results in 
compaction of the surface layer. Excessive water on the 
surface can be removed by shallow ditches where 
suitable outlets are available. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and the soil in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees in areas of this soil are Nuttall oak, 
overcup oak, green ash, sugarberry, water hickory, and 
baldcypress. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are the severe equipment use 
limitation and seedling mortality caused by wetness, the 
clayey surface layer, and occasional flooding. When wet, 
the soil is sticky and plastic and has poor trafficability. 
Wheeled and tracked timber harvesting equipment can 
be used, but their use is limited during rainy periods, 
generally from December to May. Tree seedlings have a 
low survival rate because of wetness and flooding. Only 
trees that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be 
planted. Among the trees suitable for planting are 
eastern cottonwood and American sycamore. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and wetland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by encouraging the growth of existing oak 
trees and suitable understory plants. Fence lines, 
ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide habitat 
for birds and small animals if vegetation is allowed to 
grow naturally. Habitat for wetland wildlife can be 
improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide open 
water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animals, such 
as muskrat, nutria, and otter. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses and is generally 
not suited to use as homesites because of flooding, 
wetness, very slow permeability, very high shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength for roads. Major flood control 
structures, along with extensive local drainage systems, 
are needed to protect this soil from flooding. Roads and 
streets should be located above the expected flood 
level. The effects of shrinking and swelling can be 
minimized by using proper engineering designs and by 
backfilling with material that has low shrink-swell 
potential. Septic tank absorption fields do not function 
properly during rainy periods because of wetness and 
very slow permeability. Properly designed sewage 
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Figure 7.—Flooding is a concern in managing livestock operations on Moreland clay, occasionally flooded. 


lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units can be 
used to dispose of sewage properly. 

This Moreland soil is in capability subclass IVw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6W. 


Mr—Moreland clay, frequently flooded. This soil is 
level and somewhat poorly drained. It is in backswamps 
and in low positions on natural levees on the Red River 
alluvial plain. The areas of this soil are generally broad 
and range from 30 to several hundred acres. Slopes are 
generally less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
mildly alkaline and neutral clay about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of about 48 inches is dark reddish 
brown, neutral clay in the upper part and reddish brown, 
moderately alkaline clay in the lower part. The 


substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is dark grayish 
brown and reddish brown, moderately alkaline clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Latanier, Perry, and Yorktown soils. Also 
included are small areas of Moreland soils that flood 
rarely or occasionally. Latanier soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the Moreland soil and have a loamy 
substratum. Perry soils are in slightly lower positions and 
do not have a dark reddish brown surface layer. 
Yorktown soils are in depressional areas and are wet 
throughout the profile most of the time. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Moreland soil has high fertility. Wetness causes 
poor aeration and restricts root development of many 
plants. Water and air move through this soil at a very 
slow rate. Water runs off the surface very slowly and 
ponds in low places for long periods after heavy rains. 
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This soil is subject to one or more brief to long periods 
of flooding from December to June of most years. 
Flooding occurs more often than twice in 5 years and at 
any time during the year. Depth of flood water can 
exceed 10 feet at the lower elevations, but it is typically 
1 to 3 feet. During nonflood periods, a seasonal high 
water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil surface from 
December to April. This soil has very high shrink-swell 
potential. The surface layer is sticky when wet and 
cracks when dry. Adequate water is available to plants in 
most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland or native pasture. 
In a few areas, it is used for short-season crops. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees are overcup oak, water hickory, 
baldcypress, black willow, water locust, and green ash. 
Management is difficult because of frequent, long 
periods of flooding and wetness. Wheeled and tracked 
timber harvesting equipment can be used, but their use 
is limited during rainy periods, generally from December 
to April. Tree seedlings have a low survival rate because 
of the long periods of flooding. Only trees that can 
tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. Suitable 
trees to plant are baldcypress, eastern cottonwood, and 
green ash. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for wetland 
and woodland wildlife. Habitat for wetland wildlife can be 
improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide open 
water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animals, such 
as muskrat, nutria, and otter. Habitat for whitetail deer, 
squirrels, and many species of nongame birds and 
animals can be improved by planting or encouraging the 
growth of existing oak trees and suitable understory 
plants. 

This Moreland soil is poorly suited to use as pasture. 
Flooding and a seasonal high water table limit the choice 
of plants and period of grazing. A suitable pasture plant 
is common bermudagrass. Native grasses and forbs also 
produce temporary grazing. It is generally not practical to 
apply high rates of nitrogen to pastures because of the 
hazard of frequent overflow. 

This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops 
because of frequent flooding, wetness, and poor tilth. 
Only late-planted crops, such as soybeans or grain 
sorghum, can be grown. Planting dates are delayed in 
most years by wetness. Flooding prevents planting in 
some years and damages crops in most years. Levees 
and a surface drainage system are needed to protect 
this soil from flooding. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses, and it is 
not suited to use as homesites. Unless flood protection 
is provided, wetness and flooding are generally too 
severe for most urban uses. Flooding can be overcome 
only by major flood control structures and surface 
drainage systems. 

This Moreland soil is in capability subclass Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6W. 
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Ms—Morse clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes. This soil is 
strongly sloping and well drained. It is on side slopes on 
the uplands. Well-defined drainageways cross most 
areas. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
range from 15 to 100 acres. Slopes are generaily short 
and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
mildly alkaline clay about 4 inches thick. The next layer 
is reddish brown, moderately alkaline clay to a depth of 
about 16 inches. The underlying material to a depth of 
about 60 inches is reddish brown, mildly alkaline clay in 
the upper part and red, mottled, mildly alkaline clay in 
the lower part. Concretions and masses of soft calcium 
carbonate are common in the underlying material. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Acadia, Gore, and Guyton soils. Also included 
are small areas of Morse soils that have slopes of less 
than 5 percent and areas that have slopes of more than 
than 12 percent. The Acadia and Gore soils are on 
upper side slopes and narrow ridgetops and do not have 
intersecting slickensides. Guyton soils are in 
drainageways and are grayish and loamy throughout the 
profile. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Morse soil has low fertility. Water and air move 
through the soil at a very slow rate. Runoff is rapid, and 
the hazard of water erosion is severe. The soil has very 
high shrink-swell potential. It shrinks markedly upon 
drying, and cracks can form to a depth of 20 inches or 
more (fig. 8). Plants generally are damaged by a lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of most 
years. 

This soil is used mainly as woodland or pasture. It is 
also used for homesites or cultivated crops. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to use as 
woodland. It has low production potential for loblolly pine 
and eastern redcedar. The main concerns in producing 
and harvesting timber are a moderate equipment use 
limitation and moderate seedling mortality. Harvesting 
during dry seasons and locating skid trails, log landings, 
and haul roads properly and within limiting grades reduce 
erosion. Roads and landings can be protected from 
erosion by constructing diversions and by seeding cuts 
and fills. Conventional methods of harvesting timber 
generally can be used, but their use may be limited 
during rainy periods, generally from December to April. 
Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Tree seedlings have a low rate of survival because 
the clayey surface layer contains little available water in 
the summer. Eastern redcedar is a suitable tree to plant 
because it is adapted to alkaline soils. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 
plants. In many areas, this soil is also suitable for small 
ponds that can provide valuable habitat for fish, 
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Figure 8.—During dry periods, deep, wide cracks form in the surface layer and subsoil of Morse clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 


waterfowl, and furbearing animals, such as nutria, 
muskrat, mink, and otter. 

This Morse soil is somewhat poorly suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are complex slopes, a 
severe hazard of erosion during seedbed preparation, 
and low fertility. Suitable pasture plants are King Ranch 
bluestem, johnsongrass, and Pensacola bahiagrass. 
Annual grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable 
for winter forage. Fertilizer is needed for optimum growth 
of grasses and legumes. Erosion can be controlled by 
maintaining a good plant cover. Seedbed preparation 
should be on the contour or across the slope where 
practical. Proper stocking and pasture rotation help keep 
the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops. It is 
limited mainly by low fertility, a severe hazard of erosion, 


and short, complex slopes. Suitable crops are cotton, 
grain sorghum, and soybeans. Irregular slopes can 
hinder tillage operations. Crop residue on or near the 
surface helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and 
control erosion. Conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, 
and grassed waterways help control erosion. Most crops 
respond well to fertilizer. ; 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are very slow permeability, low strength for roads, and 
very high shrink-swell potential. Because erosion is a 
hazard. Only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. Roads and streets 
should be designed to overcome the limited ability of the 
soil to support a load. Septic tank absorption fields do 
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not function properly because of the very slow 
permeability. Properly designed lagoons or self-contained 
sewage disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. 

This Morse soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6C. 


Na—Natchitoches sandy clay loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is gently sloping and well drained. It is 
on broad ridgetops on the uplands. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 300 acres. 
Slopes are generally long and smooth, but some are 
short and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
strongly acid sandy clay loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 38 inches is reddish brown, 
mottled, very strongly acid clay in the upper part and red, 
mottled, very strongly acid clay in the lower part. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish 
brown and light olive brown, mottled, slightly acid clay in 
the upper part and light yellowish brown, mottled, neutral 
clay in the lower part. Greenish sand-sized grains of 
glauconite and soft accumulations and concretions of 
calcium carbonate are common in the subsoil and 
substratum. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bellwood, Keithville, and Sacul soils. Also 
included are small areas of Natchitoches soils that have 
slopes of more than 5 percent. The Bellwood and Sacul 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Natchitoches 
soil and do not contain glauconite in the subsoil. 
Keithville soils are at a slightly higher elevation and are 
loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. The included soils 
make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Natchitoches soil has low fertility and moderately 
high levels of exchangeable aluminum that are 
potentially toxic to some plants. Water and air move 
through this soil very slowly, and water runs off the 
surface at a medium rate. This soil has high shrink-swell 
potential. Plants generally are damaged by a lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall of most 
years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. |In a few areas, it 
is used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, white 
oak, and southern red oak. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are moderate 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality. Erosion 
is also a hazard in the steeper areas. Because the 
clayey subsoil is sticky when wet, most planting and 
harvesting equipment should be used only during dry 
periods. Using low pressure ground equipment during 
rainy periods reduces rutting and compaction of the soil. 
Roads and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 
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Tree seedlings have a moderately low rate of survival 
because of the long dry periods in the summer. Ripping 
skid trails and landings when the soil is dry breaks up 
compacted layers, helps to maintain soil tilth, and 
increases seedling survival. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
use by quail and turkey. 

This Natchitoches soil is moderately well suited to use 
as pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and a 
severe hazard of erosion during establishment of pasture 
grasses. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool-season 
grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are suitable for 
winter forage. Erosion can be controlled by maintaining a 
good plant cover. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Proper 
stocking and pasture rotation help keep the pasture and 
the soil in good condition. Fertilizer and lime are needed 
for optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by low fertility and a severe hazard of 
erosion. Suitable crops are cotton, soybeans, and grain 
sorghum. Crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways help contro! erosion. Most crops respond well 
to lime and fertilizer. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are very 
slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, and low 
strength for roads. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of very 
slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. If buildings are constructed on this soil, 
structural damage as a result of shrinking and swelling 
can be prevented by properly designing foundations and 
footings and by diverting runoff from buildings. Roads 
and streets should be designed to compensate for the 
poor load-supporting capacity and instability of the 
subsoil. 

This Natchitoches soil is in capability subclass IVe. 
The woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


Nh—Natchitoches sandy clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes. This soil is strongly sloping and well drained. It is 
on side slopes on the uplands. Well-defined 
drainageways cross most soil areas. The areas of this 
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soil are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 150 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown, 
strongly acid sandy clay loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 46 inches is red, mottled, 
strongly acid clay. The substratum to a depth of about 
60 inches is yellowish brown, mottled, slightly acid clay 
and neutral sandy clay. Greenish sand-sized grains of 
glauconite are common in the subsoil and substratum. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few smail 
areas of Bellwood, Guyton, Keithville, and Sacul soils. 
Also included are small areas of Natchitoches soils that 
have slopes of less than 5 percent and areas that have 
slopes of more than 12 percent. The Bellwood and Sacul 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Natchitoches 
soil and do not have glauconite in the subsoil. The 
Guyton soils are in drainageways. They are poorly 
drained and are grayish and loamy throughout the 
profile. Keithville soils are on upper side slopes at a 
slightly higher elevation than the Natchitoches soil and 
are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Natchitoches soil has low fertility. Water and air 
move through this soil at a very slow rate, and water 
runs off the surface rapidly. This soil has high shrink- 
swell potential in the subsoil. Plants generally are 
damaged by a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. In a few areas, it 
is used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. Other 
common trees are shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, white 
oak, and southern red oak. The main concerns in 
producing and harvesting timber are moderate 
equipment use limitations and seedling mortality. Erosion 
is the main hazard. Because the clayey subsoil is sticky 
when wet, most planting and harvesting equipment 
should be used only during dry periods. During wet 
periods, using low pressure ground equipment can 
reduce rutting and soil compaction. Logging roads 
require suitable surfacing for year-round use. Harvesting 
during dry seasons and locating skid trails, log landings, 
and haul roads properly and within limiting grades can 
reduce erosion. Roads and landings can be protected 
from erosion by constructing diversions and by seeding 
cuts and fills. Tree seedlings have a moderately low rate 
of survival because of long dry periods in the summer. 
Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is dry 
breaks up compacted layers, helps to maintain soil tilth, 
and increases seedling survival. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
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palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Natchitoches soil is somewhat poorly suited to 
use as pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and 
a severe hazard of erosion during establishment of 
pasture grasses. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool-season 
grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable for 
winter forage. Proper stocking and pasture rotation help 
keep the pasture in good condition. Erosion can be 
controlled by maintaining a good plant cover. Seedbed 
preparation should be on the contour or across the slope 
where practical. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is 
limited mainly by a severe erosion hazard, low fertility, 
and short irregular slopes. Close-sown crops, such as 
small grains, are the most suitable crops. Early fall 
seeding, conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways help control erosion. The short, 
irregular slopes and the drainageways limit the use of 
some equipment. Most crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer, which help to overcome the low soil fertility and 
reduce the level of exchangeable aluminum in the root 
zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are slope, 
very slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, and 
low strength for roads. Because erosion is a hazard, only 
the part of the site that is used for construction should 
be disturbed. Septic tank absorption fields do not 
function properly during rainy periods because of the 
very slow permeability. Properly designed lagoons or 
self-contained sewage disposal units can be used to 
dispose of sewage properly. If buildings are constructed 
on this soil, structural damage as a result of shrinking 
and swelling can by prevented by properly designing 
foundations and footings and by diverting runoff away 
from buildings. Roads and streets should be designed to 
compensate for the poor load-supporting capacity and 
instability of the subsoil. 

This Natchitoches soil in capability subclass Vie. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


Pe—Perry clay, occasionally flooded. This soil is 
level and poorly drained. It is in low positions on natural 
levees on the Red River alluvial plain. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 400 acres. 
Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray, medium acid clay 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of about 35 
inches is gray, mottled, medium acid and neutral clay in 
the upper part and reddish brown, mildly alkaline clay in 
the lower part. The substratum to a depth of about 61 
inches is reddish brown, moderately alkaline clay. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Latanier, Moreland, and Yorktown soils. Also 
included are small areas of Perry soils that are frequently 
flooded. Latanier and Moreland soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the Perry soil and have a dark reddish 
brown surface layer. Yorktown soils are in depressional 
areas. They generally are wet throughout the profile and 
do not crack. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

This Perry soil has medium fertility. Water and air 
move through this soil very slowly. Water runs off the 
surface at a very slow rate and stands in low places for 
long periods after heavy rains. This soil is subject to brief 
to very long periods of flooding in winter, spring, and 
early in summer of some years. Flooding occurs less 
often than twice in 5 years and at anytime during the 
year. Flood waters typically are 1 foot to 3 feet deep, but 
the depth exceeds 5 feet in places. Flood duration can 
exceed 1 month. A seasonal high waiter table is within 2 
feet of the soil surface from Deceriber to June in most 
years. The surface layer of this soil is sticky when wet 
and hard when dry. The soil has very high shrink-swell 
potential. Plants are damaged by a lack of moisture 
during dry periods in summer and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or cropland. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 
trees in areas of this soil are sweetgum, Nuttall oak, 
overcup oak, green ash, sugarberry, water hickory, and 
baldcypress. The main concerns in producing and 
harvesting timber are seedling mortality and equipment 
use limitations because of wetness, the clayey surface 
layer, and occasional flooding. The soil is sticky and 
plastic when wet and has poor trafficability. Wheeled and 
tracked timber harvesting equipment can be used, but 
their use is limited during rainy periods, generally from 
December to May. Tree seedlings have a low rate of 
survival because of wetness and flooding. Only trees 
that can tolerate seasonal wetness should be planted. 
Trees suitable to plant are eastern cottonwood and 
sweetgum. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland and wetland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, 
squirrels, and many species of nongame birds and 
animals can be improved by planting or encouraging the 
growth of existing oak trees and suitable understory 
plants. Fence lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building 
sites provide habitat for birds and small animals if 
vegetation is allowed to grow naturally. Habitat for 
wetland wildlife can be improved by constructing shallow 
ponds to provide open water areas for waterfowl and 
furbearing animals, such as muskrat, nutria, and otter. 

This Perry soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are the hazard of flooding, 
the clayey surface layer, and wetness. Wetness and 
flooding limit the choice of plants and the period of 
grazing. Common bermudagrass is a suitable pasture 
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plant. Grazing when the soil is wet results in compaction 
of the surface layer and damage to the plant community. 
Excessive water on the surface can be removed by 
shallow ditches where suitable outlets are available. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and the soil in 
good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to most cultivated 
crops. It is limited mainly by flooding, poor tilth, and 
wetness. Late planted crops, such as soybeans and 
grain sorghum, are the most suitable crops to plant. This 
soil is sticky when wet, hard when dry, and becomes 
cloddy if farmed when too wet or too dry. Wetness 
delays planting and harvesting in most years, and flood 
waters can delay or prevent planting in some years. 
Levees and a well designed drainage system are needed 
to protect this soil from flooding. Most crops respond 
well to fertilizer, and lime may be needed. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development and is 
generally not suited to use as homesites. It has severe 
limitations for building sites, local roads and streets, and 
most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are very high 
shrink-swell potential, very slow permeability, wetness, 
and low strength for roads. Flooding is a hazard. Major 
flood control structures, along with extensive local 
drainage systems, are needed to protect this soil from 
flooding. Roads and streets should be located above the 
expected flood level. The effects of shrinking and 
swelling can be minimized by using proper engineering 
designs and by backfilling with material that has low 
shrink-swell potential. Septic tank absorption fields do 
not function properly during rainy periods because of 
wetness and very slow permeability. Properly designed 
sewage lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units 
can be used to dispose of sewage properly. 

This Perry soil is in capability subclass |Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8W. 


Ro—Roxana very fine sandy loam. This soil is level 
and well drained. It is in high positions on natural levees 
of the Red River. The areas of this soil range from 30 to 
several hundred acres. Slopes are typicaily less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish red, neutral 
very fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 42 inches is 
yellowish red, neutral and moderately alkaline silt loam 
and very fine sandy loam. The next layer to a depth of 
about 66 inches is mildly alkaline, dark brown silt loam 
and strong brown fine sandy loam. In places, the soil is 
calcareous in the surface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Gallion and Severn soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils similar to the Roxana soil except 
that they contain more clay in the underlying material. 
Gallion soils are on natural levees of old, abandoned 
distributary channels and have a well-developed subsoil. 
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Severn soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Roxana soil and are calcareous in all horizons below a 
depth of 10 inches. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Roxana soil has high fertility. Water and air move 
through the soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off 
the surface slowly. Roots penetrate the soil easily. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of about 4 to 6 
feet from December to April of most years. This soil has 
low shrink-swell potential. Adequate water is available to 
plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used for cultivated crops. Small 
acreages are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops and 
has few limitations for this use (fig. 9). Suitable crops are 
cotton, corn, grain sorghum, wheat, and soybeans. This 
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soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 
Traffic pans develop under continuous cultivation, but 
these can be broken easily by deep plowing or chiseling. 
Land smoothing and leveling and aligning crop rows with 
the slope can remove excess water that accumulates 
after heavy rains. Proper management of crop residue 
helps maintain organic matter content and tilth and 
reduces soil loss by erosion. Nonlegume crops respond 
well to nitrogen fertilizer. Lime and other fertilizers 
generally are not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture and has few 
limitations for this use. Suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, tall fescue, and white clover. 
Annual cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, 


Figure 9.—Cotton is a major crop in Natchitoches Parish. Roxana very fine sandy loam is well suited to this crop. 
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are suitable for winter forage. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is needed where grasses are grown alone. Lime 
and other fertilizers are generally not needed. 

This Roxana soil is well suited to use as woodland; 
however, only a few small areas remain in native 
hardwoods. Common trees are pecan, cherrybark oak, 
water oak, American sycamore, eastern cottonwood, and 
sweetgum. Trees suitable to plant are eastern 
cottonwood and American sycamore. The soil has few 
limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
and openland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, squirrels, 
and many species of nongame birds and animals can be 
improved by planting or encouraging the growth of 
existing oak trees and suitable understory plants. Fence 
lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building sites provide 
cover and nesting areas for birds and small animals if 
vegetation is allowed to grow naturally. 

This soil is well suited to most urban uses. It has slight 
limitations for building sites and local roads and streets, 
and moderate limitations for most sanitary facilities. The 
main limitations are wetness and moderate permeability. 
Septic tank absorption fields may not function properly 
during rainy periods because of the moderate 
permeability and wetness. This can be overcome by 
increasing the length of the absorption lines. 

This Roxana soil is in capability class |. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 12A. 


Ru—Ruston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is gently sloping and well drained. It is 
on convex ridgetops on the uplands. The areas of this 


soil are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 300 acres. 


Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
slightly acid fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown, slightly acid 
fine sandy loam to a depth of about 12 inches. The 
subsoil to a depth of about 62 inches is yellowish red, 
medium acid and strongly acid sandy clay loam in the 
upper part; yellowish red, very strongly acid loam and 
light yellowish brown sandy loam in the middle part; and 
yellowish red, very strongly acid sandy clay loam in the 
lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few smail 
areas of Briley, Malbis, Sacul, and Smithdale soils. Also 
included are small areas of Ruston soils that have 
slopes of more than 5 percent. Briley soils are in 
positions similar to those of the Ruston soil and have 
thick sandy surface and subsurface layers. Malbis soils 
are on slightly less convex slopes and have a brownish 
subsoil that contains more than 5 percent plinthite. Sacul 
soils are on side slopes and have a clayey subsoil. 
Smithdale soils are on side slopes and do not have a 
profile with a bisequum. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 
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This Ruston soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water and air move through this 
soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off the surface at 
a medium rate. The shrink-swell potential is low. Plants 
suffer from lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of some years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland or pasture. Small 
acreages are used as homesites or for cultivated crops. 
This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Common 

trees include loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, 
sweetgum, white oak, hickory, and southern red oak. The 
soil has few limitations for woodland use and 
management. The site index for loblolly pine is about 84. 
Roads and landings can be protected from erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. 
Skid trails and firebreaks are subject to rilling and 
gullying unless provided with adequate water bars or 
protected by plant cover. Undesirable plants can reduce 
adequate natural or artificial reforestation; however, 
intensive site preparation and maintenance are generally 
not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Ruston soil is well suited to use as pasture. It has 
few limitations for this use; however, soil erosion is a 
hazard during establishment of pasture grasses. Suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson 
clover. Annual cool-season grasses, such as ryegrass 
and wheat, are suitable for winter forage. Seedbed 
preparation should be on the contour or across the slope 
where practical. Lime and fertilizer can overcome the low 
fertility and promote good growth of forage plants. 
Proper stocking and pasture rotation help keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
The main limitations are low fertility and a severe hazard 
of erosion. Suitable crops are cotton, corn, soybeans, 
wheat, grain sorghum, and vegetables. The soil is friable 
and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Crop 
residue on the surface, contour farming, and terraces 
can reduce soil loss by erosion. All tillage should be on 
the contour or across the slope. Most crops respond 
well to lime and fertilizer, which help to overcome the 
low soil fertility and reduce the levels of exchangeable 
aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It has slight limitations for building sites 
and moderate limitations for local roads and streets and 
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most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are low 
strength for roads and streets and moderate 
permeability. Septic tank absorption fields may not 
function properly during rainy periods because of the 
moderate permeability. This can be overcome by 
increasing the length of the absorption lines. Roads and 
streets should be designed to overcome the moderate 
load-supporting capacity of the soil. 

This Ruston soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


Sa—Sacul fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
This soil is gently sloping and moderately well drained. It 
is on convex ridgetops and side slopes on the uplands. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 20 to 600 acres. Slopes are generally long and 
smooth, but some are short and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, strongly acid 
fine sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown, strongly acid fine sandy loam to a depth 
of about 10 inches. The subsoil to a depth of about 58 
inches is red, strongly acid, mottied clay in the upper and 
middle parts. The lower part of the subsoil is red, 
strongly acid, mottled sandy clay loam and light gray, 
strongly acid, mottled silty clay loam. The substratum to 
a depth of about 60 inches is mottled light gray and 
yellowish red, strongly acid sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bellwood, Keithville, and Ruston soils. Also 
included are small areas of Sacul soils that have slopes 
of more than 5 percent. Bellwood soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Sacul soil and have intersecting 
slickensides in the subsoil. Keithville and Ruston soils 
are on ridgetops at a slightly higher elevation. Keithville 
soils are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil, and 
Ruston soils are reddish and loamy throughout the 
profile. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Sacul soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Waier and air move through this soil slowly, and 
water runs off the surface at a medium rate. No 
seasonal high water table has been observed in this soil. 
The soil has high shrink-swell potential in the subsoil. 
Plants generally are damaged by lack of water during dry 
periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodiand. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. The main 
concern in producing and harvesting timber is a 
moderate equipment use limitation. When the soil 
surface is wet or moist, roads and skid trails are slippery 
and may be impassable during rainy periods. Harvesting 
timber during the drier periods can reduce rutting and 
soil compaction. Roads and landings can be protected 
from erosion by constructing diversions and by seeding 
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cuts and fills. Skid trails and firebreaks are subject to 
rilling and guilying unless provided with adequate water 
bars or protected by plant cover. Undesirable plants can 
reduce adequate natural or artificial reforestation; 
however, intensive site preparation and maintenance are 
generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This Sacul soil is moderately well suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitation is low fertility, and soil 
erosion is a hazard during establishment of pasture 
grasses. Suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, Pensacola 
bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool-season 
grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable for 
winter forage. Fertilizer and lime are needed for optimum 
growth of grasses and legumes. Seedbed preparation 
should be on the contour or across the slope where 
practical. Proper stocking and pasture rotation help keep 
the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is somewhat poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by low fertility and a severe hazard of 
erosion. The main suitable crops are cotton, grain 
sorghum, wheat, soybeans, and corn. This soil is friable 
and easy to keep in good tilth. The surface layer erodes 
easily if this soil is clean tilled. Early fall seeding, 
conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways help control erosion. All tillage should be on 
the contour or across the slope. Most crops respond 
well to lime and fertilizer, which help to overcome the 
low soil fertility and reduce the level of exchangeable 
aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, and 
low strength for roads. Septic tank absorption fields do 
not function properly during rainy periods because of 
slow permeability. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. If buildings are constructed on this soil, 
structural damage as a result of shrinking and swelling 
can be prevented by properly designing foundations and 
footings and by diverting runoff away from buildings. 
Roads and streets should be designed to overcome the 
instability and low supporting capacity of the subsoil. 

This Sacul soil is in capability subclass |Ve. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


Sc—Sacul fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
This soil is strongly sloping and moderately well drained. 
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It is on side slopes on the uplands. Well-defined 
drainageways cross most areas of this soil. The areas of 
this soil are irregular in shape and range from 30 to 400 
acres. Slopes are generally short and complex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown, strongly acid fine sandy loam 
to a depth of about 8 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 44 inches is red, very strongly acid clay in the 
upper part; mottled red and light gray, very strongly acid 
clay in the middle part; and mottled light gray and strong 
brown, very strongly acid silty clay loam in the lower 
part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
stratified light brownish gray, very strongly acid clay loam 
and yellowish red sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bellwood, Guyton, Keithville, and Smithdale 
soils. Also included are small areas of Sacul soils that 
have slopes of less than 5 percent and areas that have 
slopes of more than 12 percent. The Bellwood and 
Smithdale soil are in positions similar to those of the 
Sacul soil. Bellwood soils have intersecting slickensides 
in the subsoil, and Smithdale soils are reddish and loamy 
throughout the profile. Guyton soils are in drainageways 
and are loamy and grayish throughout the profile. 
Keithville soils are on narrow ridgetops and are loamy in 
the upper part of the subsoil. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Sacul soil has low fertility and high levels of 
exchangeable aluminum that are potentially toxic to most 
crops. Water and air move through the soil at a slow 
rate, and water runs off the surface rapidly. A seasonal 
high water table has not been observed in this soil. This 
soil has high shrink-swell potential in the subsoil. Plants 
generally suffer from a lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. The main 
concern in producing and harvesting timber is a 
moderate equipment use limitation. Roads and skid trails 
are slippery when the surface is wet or moist and may 
be impassable during rainy periods. Harvesting during 
dry seasons reduces rutting and soil compaction. 
Locating skid trails, log landings, and haul roads properly 
and within limiting grades reduces erosion. Roads and 
landings can be protected from erosion by constructing 
diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. Skid trails and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless 
provided with adequate water bars or protected by plant 
cover. 

This soil is weil suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
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several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. Areas suitable for small ponds are 
available. These ponds can provide habitat for fish, 
waterfowl, and furbearing animals, such as nutria, 
muskrat, mink, and otter. 

This Sacul soil is somewhat poorly suited to use as 
pasture. The main limitations are low fertility and a 
severe hazard of erosion. Suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool- 
season grasses, such as ryegrass or wheat, are suitable 
for winter forage. Fertilizer and lime are needed for 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. Seedbed 
preparation should be on the contour or across the slope 
where practical. Proper stocking and pasture rotation 
help keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because of 
tow fertility, a severe hazard of erosion, and short 
irregular slopes. Close-sown crops, such as small grains, 
are the most suitable crops to plant. In most places, 
irregular slopes and drainageways limit the use of 
equipment. Conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways help control erosion. Most crops 
respond weil to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low soil fertility and reduce the level of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are slope, slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, 
and low strength for roads. Because erosion is a hazard 
in the steeper areas, only the part of the site that is used 
for construction should be disturbed. Roads and streets 
should be designed to overcome the limited ability of the 
soil to support a load. Septic tank absorption fields do 
not function properly because of slow permeability. 
Properly designed lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. 

This Sacul soil is in capability subclass Vie. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8C. 


Se—Severn very fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded. This soil is nearly level and well drained. It is in 
high positions on natural levees of the Red River. This 
soil is subject to occasional flooding for very brief to long 
periods. The areas of this soil are oblong and range from 
30 to more than 500 acres. Slopes are generally long 
and range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, mildly alkaline, 
very fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of about 60 inches is 
yellowish red and reddish yellow, moderately alkaline 
very fine sandy loam. The soil is calcareous throughout 
the profile. In places, the surface layer is loamy very fine 
sand. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a tew small 
areas of Latanier, Moreland, and Roxana soils. Also 
included are small areas of Severn soils that are rarely 
flooded and areas that are frequently flooded. The 
Latanier and Moreland soils are in lower positions than 
the Severn soil and have a clayey subsoil. Roxana soils 
are in positions similar to those of the Severn soil and 
are not calcareous in all horizons below a depth of 10 
inches. The included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Severn soil has high fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderate rate. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for short periods 
after heavy rains. This soil is subject to very brief to long 
periods of flooding. Flooding occurs less often than 
twice in 5 years and at anytime during the year. The 
shrink-swell potential is low. Adequate water is available 
to plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland or pasture. In a 
few areas, it is used for cultivated crops. 

This soil is well suited to the production of southern 
hardwoods and has few limitations for woodland use and 
management. Common trees are eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore, black willow, pecan, and sugarberry. 
Suitable trees to plant are eastern cottonwood, American 
sycamore, pecan, and sweetgum. Reforestation, after 
harvesting, must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. Proper 
site preparation controls initial plant competition, and 
spraying controls subsequent growth. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. Habitat for whitetail deer, 
squirrels, and many species of nongame birds and 
animals can be improved by planting or encouraging the 
growth of existing oak trees and suitable understory 
plants. Fence lines, ditchbanks, and abandoned building 
sites provide cover and nesting areas for birds and small 
animals if vegetation is allowed to grow naturally. 

This Severn soil is well suited to use as pasture. The 
main limitation is occasional flooding. Suitable pasture 
plants are common bermudagrass, improved 
bermudagrass, tall fescue, johnsongrass, and white 
clover. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. Nitrogen fertilizer is needed where 
grasses are grown alone. Lime and other fertilizers are 
generally not needed. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by occasional flooding. Grain sorghum 
and soybeans are the main crops grown; however, 
cotton and corn are also suitable crops. Flood waters 
can delay or prevent planting in some years, but short- 
season crops can be grown in most years. This soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Traffic 
pans develop under continuous cultivation, but these can 
be broken easily by deep plowing or chiseling. Land 
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smoothing and aligning crop rows with the soil slope can 
remove excess water that accumulates after heavy rains. 
Proper management of crop residue helps to maintain 
organic matter content and tilth and reduces soil loss by 
erosion. Nonlegume crops respond well to nitrogen 
fertilizer. Lime and other fertilizers generally are not 
needed. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban development and is 
generally not suited to use as homesites. The areas of 
this soil are in a designated flood plain on the 
unprotected side of the Red River levee system. Flood 
control measures are restricted or prohibited in this area; 
therefore, the area is not likely to be improved for urban 
development. 

This Severn soil is in capability subclass Ilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


Sf—Severn very fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded. This soil is nearly level and well drained. It is 
on sand bars along the Red River and is subject to 
frequent flooding, scouring, and deposition. The areas of 
this soil are irregular in shape and range from 40 to 
several hundred acres. Slope is generally less than 2 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown, 
moderately alkaline, very fine sandy loam about 5 inches 
thick. The underlying material to a depth of about 60 
inches is yellowish red, neutral and mildly alkaline loamy 
very fine sand and very fine sandy loam. The soil is 
calcareous in all horizons below the surface layer. in 
places, the surface layer is loamy very fine sand or silt 
loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Severn soils that have slopes of 3 to 5 percent 
and soils similar to the Severn soil except that they are 
more sandy throughout the profile. Also included are 
small areas of Severn soils that are flooded occasionally 
rather than frequently. The included soils make up about 
15 percent of the map unit. 

This Severn soil has high fertility. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off 
the surface slowly. This soil is subject to very brief to 
long periods of flooding throughout the year. Flooding by 
rapidly flowing water, which results in scouring and 
deposition, generally occurs more often than twice in 5 
years and at anytime during the year. Depth of flood 
water may exceed 10 feet. Areas of this soil are 
sometimes destroyed by bank cutting as the Red River 
changes its course. The shrink-swell potential is low. 
Adequate water is available to plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as native grass pasture or 
woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as pasture and 
cropland because of flooding. The main suitable pasture 
plant is common bermudagrass. Native grasses also can 
provide forage to grazing cattle. Late-planted crops, such 
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as soybeans, can be grown in some years. In other 
years, crops are damaged by flooding in summer. 

This Severn soil is moderately well suited to use as 
woodland. Trees, such as eastern cottonwood and 
American sycamore, grow quickly on this soil, but they 
are often uprooted by rapidly flowing flood waters. The 
use of equipment is also limited by flooding. 

This soil is generally not suited to urban development. 
The frequent flooding, scouring, and deposition are too 
severe for this use. 

This Severn soil is in capability subciass Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9A. 


Sh—Shatta very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is gently sloping and moderately well 
drained. It is on broad ridgetops and side slopes on the 
uplands. The areas of this soil are broad and range from 
about 20 to 1,500 acres. Slopes are generally long and 
smooth. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, slightly acid very 
fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is pale brown, medium acid very fine sandy loam to 
a depth of about 12 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 32 inches is strong brown, medium acid clay loam 
in the upper part and yellowish brown, mottled, strongly 
acid clay loam in the lower part. The next layer to a 
depth of about 70 inches is a fragipan. It is yellowish 
brown, strongly acid loam and clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Acadia, Gore, Guyton, Malbis, and Ruston soils. 
Acadia and Gore soils are at a slightly lower elevation 
than the Shatta soil and have a clayey subsoil. The 
Guyton soils are in drainageways and depressional 
areas. They are poorly drained and are grayish and 
loamy throughout the profile. Malbis and Ruston soils are 
in slightly higher positions than the Shatta soil and do 
not have a fragipan. The included soils make up about 
20 percent of the map unit. 

This Shatta soil has low fertility and moderately high 
levels of exchangeable aluminum that are potentially 
toxic to some crops. Water runs off the surface at a 
medium rate. Water and air move through the upper part 
of this soil at a moderate rate and through the lower part 
slowly. This soil dries quickly after rains. A seasonal high 
water table is perched on the fragipan about 1.5 to 3 
feet below the soil surface from December to June in 
most years. The shrink-swell potential is low. Plants are 
damaged by lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of most years. 

This soil is used about equally as pasture or woodland. 
Small acreages are used for crops or as homesites. 

This soil is well suited to use as pasture. The main 
limitation is low fertility. Soil erosion is a hazard during 
establishment of pasture grasses. Suitable pasture plants 
are common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson clover. Annual cool- 
season grasses, such as ryegrass and wheat, are 
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suitable for winter forage. Seedbed preparation should 
be on the contour or across the slope where practical. 
Lime and fertilizer can overcome the low fertility and 
promote good growth of forage plants. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
It is limited mainly by low fertility and a severe hazard of 
erosion. Suitable crops are cotton, corn, wheat, grain 
sorghum, and soybeans. This soil is friable and easy to 
keep in good tilth. It can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. Using conservation tillage and 
returning all crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improve fertility and help maintain 
soil tilth and content of organic matter. The risk of sheet 
and rill erosion can be reduced by constructing gradient 
terraces and farming on the contour. Most crops 
respond well to lime and fertilizer, which help to 
overcome the low soil fertility and reduce the levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the root zone. 

This Shatta soil is well suited to use as woodland and 
has few limitations for use and management. The site 
index for loblolly pine is about 83. Common trees are 
loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, sweetgum, 
white oak, hickory, and southern red oak. Roads and 
landings can be protected from erosion by constructing 
diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. Skid trails and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless 
provided with adequate water bars or protected by plant 
cover. Undesirable plants can reduce adequate natural 
or artificial reforestation; however, intensive site 
preparation and maintenance are generally not needed. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 

This soil is moderately well suited to urban 
development. It has moderate limitations for building 
sites and severe limitations for local roads and streets 
and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations are 
wetness, slow permeability, and low strength for roads. A 
seasonal high water table is perched above the fragipan, 
so drainage should be provided if buildings are 
constructed. Slow permeability and the high water table 
increase the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. Lagoons or self-contained sewage 
disposal units can be used to dispose of sewage 
properly. Roads should be designed to offset the limited 
ability of the soil to support a load. 

This Shatta soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 
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Sm—Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes. This soil is strongly sloping to moderately steep 
and well drained. It is on side slopes on the uplands. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 10 to 150 acres. Well-defined drainageways cross 
most areas. Slopes are generally short and complex, but 
some are long and smooth. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
slightly acid fine sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The 
next layer is brown, medium acid fine sandy loam to a 
depth of about 16 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 66 inches is red, very strongly acid sandy clay 
loam and sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Guyton, Kisatchie, Ruston, and Sacul soils. Also 
included are a few smail areas of soils similar to the 
Smithdale soil except that they have more than 10 
percent gravel in the subsoil. The Guyton soils are in 
drainageways. They are poorly drained and are grayish 
throughout the profile. Kisatchie and Sacul soils are in 
positions similar to those of the Smithdale soil and have 
a clayey subsoil. Ruston soils are on narrow ridgetops 
and upper side slopes and have a bisequum in the 
profile. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Smithdale soil has low fertility and moderately 
high levels of exchangeable aluminum that are 
potentially toxic to some crops. Water and air move 
through this soil at a moderate rate, and water runs off 
the surface rapidly. The shrink-swell potential is low. 
Plants generally are damaged by a lack of water during 
dry periods in summer and fall of most years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or homesites. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
The site index for loblolly pine is about 80. The main 
concerns in producing and harvesting timber are a 
moderate erosion hazard and moderately steep slopes, 
which can limit the use of some equipment. Management 
that minimizes the risk of erosion is essential in 
harvesting timber. Harvesting during dry periods and 
locating skid trails, log landings, and haul roads properly 
and within limiting grades reduce erosion. Roads and 
landings can be protected from erosion by constructing 
diversions and by seeding cuts and fills. Planting trees 
on the contour also helps to control erosion. 
Conventional methods of harvesting trees can be used in 
the more gently sloping areas of this soil but are difficult 
to use in the steeper areas. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Habitat can be improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining existing plant cover, or by 
encouraging the propagation of desirable plants. 
Prescribed burning every three years, rotated among 
several small tracts of land, can increase the amount of 
palatable browse for deer and seed-producing plants for 
quail and turkey. 
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This Smithdale soil is somewhat poorly suited to use 
as pasture. The main limitations are moderately steep 
slopes, low fertility, and a severe hazard of erosion. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, and crimson clover. The use of 
equipment is limited by moderately steep slopes and 
drainageways. Seedbed preparation should be on the 
contour or across the slope where practical. Lime and 
fertilizer can overcome the low fertility and promote good 
growth of forage plants. Proper stocking and pasture 
rotation help keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is 
limited mainly by moderately steep slopes, low fertility, 
and a severe hazard of erosion. Close-grown crops, such 
as small grains, are more suitable. Drainageways and the 
moderately steep, irregular slopes limit the use of most 
equipment. Conservation tillage, terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways help control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are slope and seepage. Because erosion is a severe 
hazard, only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. The steepness of 
slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour to prevent effluent from seeping to the surface 
in downslope areas. If the density of housing is 
moderate to high, community sewage systems are 
needed to prevent contamination of water supplies as a 
result of seepage. Access roads should be designed to 
provide adequate cut-slope grade, and drains are 
needed to control surface runoff. Topsoil can be 
stockpiled and used to reclaim areas disturbed by cutting 
and filling. 

This Smithdale soil is in capability subclass Vie. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 8R. 


Wr-—Wrightsville silt loam. This soil is level and 
poorly drained. It is on broad flats and in slight 
depressional areas on the uplands. The areas of this soil 
are irregular and range from 10 to more than 100 acres. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
strongly acid silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light grayish brown, mottled, 
extremely acid silt loam to a depth of about 15 inches. 
The subsoil to a depth of about 54 inches is light 
brownish gray, mottled, very strongly acid silty clay loam 
in the upper part and light brownish gray, mottled, very 
strongly acid clay in the lower part. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is reddish brown, very strongly 
acid clay. Tongues of silt loam extend through the upper 
part of the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Acadia and Gore soils. Also included are small 
areas of moderately well drained, loamy soils on small 
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circular mounds and Wrightsville soils along 
drainageways. These Wrightsville soils are subject to 
flooding. Acadia and Gore soils are on more convex 
slopes than the Wrightsville soil. Acadia soils have a 
subsoil that is brownish and loamy in the upper part. 
Gore soils have a reddish clayey subsoil. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Wrightsville soil has low fertility and moderately 
high levels of exchangeable aluminum that are 
potentially toxic to some crops. Water runs off the 
surface slowly and stands in low places for long periods 
after heavy rains. Water and air move very slowly 
through the soil. A seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot 
to 1.5 feet below the soil surface from December to 
April. Flooding is rare, but it can occur during unusually 
wet periods. It generally occurs less often than once in 
10 years and at anytime during the year. The soil dries 
out more slowly than most surrounding soils. It has high 
shrink-swell potential in the subsoil. Plants are damaged 
by lack of moisture during summer and fall of most 
years. 

This soil is mainly used as woodland. Small acreages 
are used as pasture or cropland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as woodland. 
Common trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, water 
oak, willow oak, sweetgum, and hickory. The potential 
productivity of loblolly pine and hardwoods is high. The 
main concerns in producing and harvesting timber are 
the severe equipment use limitation and moderate 
seedling mortality because of wetness. Conventional 
methods of harvesting timber generally can be used, but 
their use may be limited during rainy periods, generally 
from December to April. Standard-wheeled and tracked 
vehicles cause rutting and soil compaction when the soil 
is moist and puddling can occur when the soil is wet. 
Using low-pressure ground equipment reduces damage 
to the soil and helps to maintain productivity. Logging 
roads require suitable surfacing for year-round use. Tree 
seedlings have a low rate of survival because wetness in 
spring and droughtiness in summer restrict root 
development. Planting trees on bedded rows lowers the 
effective depth of the water table and increases root 
growth and seedling survival. Reforestation, after 
harvesting, must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. Site 
preparation, such as chopping, burning, herbicide 
application, and bedding, should reduce debris and 
immediate competition and facilitate mechanical planting. 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and well suited to use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. Habitat for wetland wildlife can be 
improved by constructing shallow ponds to provide open 
water areas for waterfowl and furbearing animals, such 
as muskrat, nutria, and otter. Habitat for other wildlife 
can be improved by planting appropriate vegetation, by 
maintaining existing plant cover, or by encouraging the 
propagation of desirable plants. 
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This Wrightsville soil is well suited to use as pasture; 
however, wetness and low fertility are limitations. 
Suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, white clover, and winter peas. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
grazing. Excessive water on the surface can be removed 
by shallow ditches. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and the soil in good condition. Lime and fertilizer 
can overcome the low fertility and promote good growth 
of forage plants. 

This soil is moderately well suited to cultivated crops. 
The main limitations are low fertility, wetness in spring, 
and droughtiness in summer. Suitable crops are rice, 
grain sorghum, soybeans, and cotton. A drainage system 
is needed for most cultivated crops. Returning crop 
residue to the soil or regularly adding other organic 
matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases 
the water intake rate. Most crops respond well to lime 
and fertilizer, which help to overcome the low fertility and 
reduce the moderately high levels of exchangeable 
aluminum in the root zone. Where water of suitable 
quality is available, supplemental irrigation can prevent 
damage to crops that results during dry periods of most 
years. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. It has 
severe limitations for building sites, local roads and 
streets, and most sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
are wetness, very slow permeability, high shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength for roads. Excess surface 
water can be removed by using shallow ditches and by 
providing the proper grade. Very slow permeability and 
the seasonal high water table increase the possibility of 
failure of septic tank absorption fields. Properly designed 
sewage lagoons or self-contained sewage disposal units 
can be used to dispose of sewage properly. The effects 
of shrinking and swelling can be minimized by using 
proper engineering designs and by backfilling with 
material that has low shrink-swell potential. Roads 
should be designed to offset the limited ability of the soil 
to support a load. 

The Wrightsville soil is in capability subclass iw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6W. 


Yo—Yorktown clay, frequently flooded. This soil is 
level and very poorly drained. It is in old channel scars 
and depressional areas on the alluvial plain. This soil is 
subject to very long periods of ponding and frequent 
flooding. The areas of this soil are oblong to round and 
range from 5 to 400 acres. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray, mottled, strongly 
acid clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
about 65 inches is dark gray, mottled, neutral clay in the 
upper part and reddish brown and dark reddish brown, 
mottled, neutral clay in the lower part. In places, the 
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surface layer is reddish brown clay or very dark gray or 
black muck. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Moreland and Perry soils. Also included are 
small areas of open water. The Moreland and Perry soils 
are in slightly higher positions than the Yorktown soil. 
These soils dry and crack to about 20 inches below the 
surface during dry periods in most years. The included 
soils and water make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Yorktown soil has medium fertility. Water and air 
move through this soil very slowly. It is subject to very 
long periods of ponding and flooding during anytime of 
the year. This soil is generally flooded continuously from 
late in fall to early in summer of most years. Depth of 
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flood waters is typically 1 foot to 3 feet, but it can 
exceed 10 feet in places. During nonflood periods, water 
is ponded on the surface or the water table is within 0.5 
foot of the soil surface. This soil has very high shrink- 
sweil potential, but it seldom dries out enough to crack. 
Adequate water is available to plants in most years. 

This soil is mainly used as habitat for wildlife. In a few 
areas, it is used for timber production (fig. 10). 

This soil is moderately well suited to use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. It produces habitat for resident and 
migratory waterfowl, many species of songbirds and 
wading birds, raccoons, nutria, muskrat, otter, and 
crawfish. Habitat can be improved by planting 
appropriate vegetation, by maintaining existing plant 
cover, or by encouraging the propagation of desirable 


Figure 10.—Baldcypress is dominant in this area of Yorktown clay, frequently flooded. 
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plants. Openings can be made in thickly wooded or 
brushy areas to encourage growth of seed-producing 
grasses and forbs favored by waterfowl. 

This soil is poorly suited to the production of 
commercial timber. Common trees are baldcypress, 
water tupelo, water locust, water hickory, black willow, 
and green ash. The understory vegetation is mainly 
water elm and button bush. The major concern in 
management is wetness. The high water table is at or 
above the soil surface for most of the year. This results 
in severe seedling mortality and equipment use 
limitations. Trees can be harvested only by using 
specialized equipment. Only trees that can tolerate 
seasonal wetness should be planted. Suitable trees to 
plant are baldcypress, green ash, and water tupelo. 
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This Yorktown soil is poorly suited to use as pasture 
mainly because of wetness and the long periods of 
flooding and ponding. It is generally not practical to 
overcome these problems. 

This soil generally is not suited to cultivated crops. If 
areas are drained and water control is maintained 
through a system of dikes, ditches, and pumps, this soil 
is suited to soybeans, rice, and grain sorghum. 

This soil is generally not suited to urban uses. 
Flooding and ponding are too severe for these uses. 
Ring levees, pumps, and other water control systems are 
needed to control flooding and remove excess water. 

This Yorktown soil is in capability subclass Vilw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3w. 
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Prime Farmland 


In this section, prime farmland is defined and high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Natchitoches of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
Parish are listed. and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. prime farmland (fig. 11). 

It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 


Figure 11.—Urban encroachment of prime farmland is not a major problem in Natchitoches Parish, but it is a concern. A residential area is 
encroaching upon Roxana very fine sandy loam, a prime agricultural soil. 
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to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 5 percent. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Natchitoches Parish. The location of each 


map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the back 
of this publication. The extent of each unit is given in 
table 5. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section ‘‘Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. Only those soils are listed, however, 
that have few limitations and need no additional 
improvements to qualify as prime farmland. 


Ac Acadia silt loam 

Ar Armistead clay 

Ba __ Beauregard silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Ca = Caddo very fine sandy loam 

Cb  Cahaba fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Cn Caspiana silty clay loam 

Ga_—_ Gallion silt loam 

Cn Gallion silty clay loam 

Gt Guyton silt loam 

Ke  Keithville loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

La Latanier clay 

Ma _  Malbis fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Md Moreland silt loam 

Mn Moreland clay 

Mo Moreland clay, gently undulating 

Ro —- Roxana very fine sandy loam 

Ru Ruston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Sa _—_ Sacul fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Se —_ Severn very fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded 
Sh _ Shatta very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Wr — Wrightsville silt loam 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management %f soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Paul Miletello, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “‘Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

About 175,000 acres in Natchitoches Parish was used 
for crops and pasture in 1985. Of this, about 75,000 
acres was used for crops, mainly soybeans (fig 12). 
More than 100,000 acres was used as pasture. The 
acreage used for crops has steadily increased as 
woodland and pasture have been converted to cropland. 

Differences in crop suitability and management needs 
result from differences in soil characteristics, such as 
fertility levels, erodibility, organic matter content, 
availability of water for plant growth, drainage, and the 
hazard of flooding. Cropping systems and soil tillage are 
also an important part of management. Each farm has a 
unique soil pattern; therefore, each has unique 
management problems. Some principles of farm 
management, however, apply only to specific soils and 
certain crops. This section presents the general 
principles of management that can be applied widely to 
the soils of Natchitoches Parish. 


Pasture and Hayland 


Perennial grasses or legumes, or mixtures of these, 
are grown for pasture and hay. The mixtures generally 
consist of either a summer or a winter perennial grass 
and a suitable legume. In addition, many farmers seed 
small grains or ryegrass in the fall for winter and spring 
forage. Excess grass in summer is harvested as hay for 
winter. 

Common and improved bermudagrass and Pensacola 
bahiagrass are the summer perennials most commonly 
grown. Improved bermudagrass and Pensacola 
bahiagrass produce good quality forage. Tall fescue, the 
chief winter perennial grass, grows well only on soils that 
have a favorable moisture content. All of these grasses 
respond well to fertilizers, particularly nitrogen. 

White clover, crimson clover, vetch, and winter peas 
are the most commonly grown legumes. They respond 
well to lime, particularly on acid soils. 

Proper grazing is essential for high quality forage, 
stand survival, and erosion control. Brush and weed 
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Figure 12.—Soybeans is one of the major crops grown on Roxana very fine sandy foam. 


control, fertilizer, lime, and renovation of the pasture are 
also important. 

Some farmers obtain additional forage by grazing the 
understory native plants in woodland. Forage volume 
varies with the woodland site, the condition of the native 
forage, and the density of the timber stand. Although 
most woodland is managed mainly for timber, substantial 
volumes of forage can be obtained from these areas if 
properly managed. Stocking rates and grazing periods 
need to be carefully managed for optimum forage 
production and to maintain an adequate cover of 
understory plants to control erosion. 

Fertilization and liming. The soils of Natchitoches 
Parish range from strongly acid to moderately alkaline to 
a depth of 20 inches. Most soils used for crops are low 


in content of organic matter and in available nitrogen. 
Acid soils require lime. The amount of fertilizer needed 
depends on the kind of crop to be grown, on past 
crapping history, on the level of yield desired, and on the 
kind of soil. It should be determined on the basis of soil 
test results. Information and instructions on collecting 
and testing soil samples can be obtained from the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

Organic matter content. Organic matter is important as 
a source of nitrogen for crops. It also increases the rate 
of water intake, reduces surface crusting, and helps 
maintain tilth. In Natchitoches Parish, most soils used for 
crops are low in organic matter content. The level of 
organic matter can be maintained by leaving plant 
residue on the surface, by growing crops that produce 
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an extensive root system and an abundance of foliage, 
by adding barnyard manure, and by growing perennial 
grasses and legumes in rotation with other crops. 

Soil tilage. Because excessive tillage destroys soil 
structure, soils should be tilled only enough to prepare a 
seedbed and to control weeds. Conservation tillage and 
no-till practices help maintain soil tilth. The clayey soils 
in the parish become cloddy if they are cultivated when 
too wet or too dry. 

A compacted layer, generally known as a traffic pan or 
plowpan, sometimes develops just below the plow layer 
in loamy soils. It can be avoided by not plowing when 
the soil is wet or by varying the plowing depth. It can be 
broken up by subsoiling or chiseling. The use of tillage 
implements that stir the surface and leave crop residue 
in place protects the soil from beating rains. This helps 
control erosion, reduces runoff and surface crusting, and 
increases infiltration. 

Drainage. Many of the soils in the parish need surface 
drainage to make them more suitable for crops. Early 
drainage methods involved a complex pattern of main 
ditches, laterals, and surface field ditches. The more 
recent approach to drainage in this parish is a 
combination of land smoothing with a minimum of 
surface drainage. This approach creates larger and more 
uniformly shaped fields, which are more suited to the use 
of modern, multirow farm machinery. 

The network of levees along the Red River protects 
most of the cropland and pasture from flooding; 
nevertheless, some of the soils at lower elevations are 
subject to flooding by runoff from higher areas. 

Water for plant growth. The soils in the parish have an 
available water capacity ranging from low to high. In 
many years, sufficient water is not available at the critical 
time for optimum plant growth unless supplemental 
water is provided by irrigation. Rainfall is plentiful in 
winter and spring, and sufficient rain generally falls in 
summer and autumn of most years to sustain crop 
growth. During dry periods in summer and autumn, 
however, most of the soils do not supply sufficient water 
for optimum plant-growth. This rainfall pattern favors the 
growth of early maturing crops. 

Cropping system. A good cropping system includes a 
legume for nitrogen, a cultivated crop to aid in weed 
control, a deep-rooted crop to utilize subsoil fertility and 
maintain subsoil permeability, and a close-growing crop 
to help maintain organic matter content. The sequence 
of crops should keep the soil covered as much of the 
year as possible. 

A suitable cropping system varies with the needs of 
the farmer and the characteristics of the soil. Producers 
of livestock, for example, generally use cropping systems 
that have higher percentages of pasture than the 
cropping systems of cash-crop farms. A commonly used 
cropping system in this parish is one in which soybeans 
are grown continuously or in rotation with corn, cotton, or 
grain sorghum. Grass or legume cover crops are grown 
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during the fall and winter. Double cropping of wheat and 
soybeans is common in some places. 

Control of erosion. Erosion is a major hazard on many 
of the soils in Natchitoches Parish. It is an especially 
serious problem on soils on the terrace uplands. Erosion 
is generally not a serious hazard on soils on the alluvial 
plains because the topography is mainly level to gently 
undulating and slopes are short. Sloping soils, such as 
Bellwood and Smithdale soils, are highly susceptible to 
erosion if left without plant cover for extended periods. 
Sheet erosion is common in all fallow-plowed fields and 
in newly constructed drainage ditches. Gullies form 
easily in the strongly sloping to steep soils. Soil erosion 
results in sedimentation of systems and pollution of 
streams by sediment, nutrients, and pesticides. Cropping 
systems that maintain a plant cover on the soil for 
extended periods reduce soil erosion. Conservation 
tillage, contour farming, grass or close-growing crops in 
rotation with row crops, terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways help control erosion on cropiand and pasture. 
New drainage ditches should be seeded immediately 
after construction. Installing water control structures in 
drainageways to drop water to different levels can 
prevent gullying. 

Additional information on erosion control, cropping 
systems, and drainage practices can be obtained from 
the local office of the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Cooperative Extention Service, or the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby parishes and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
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The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

in the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class IH soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, @, w, or s, 
to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e shows 
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that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); and s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w or s. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 7. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section ‘Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Carl V. Thompson, Jr., forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


This section provides information on the relation 
between trees and their environment, particularly trees 
and the soils in which they grow. Information is included 
on the kind, amount, and condition of woodland 
resources in Natchitoches Parish and soils 
interpretations that can be used in planning. 

Soil directly influences the growth, management, 
harvesting, and multiple uses of forests. It is the medium 
in which a tree is anchored and from which it draws its 
nutrients and moisture. Soil characteristics, such as 
chemical composition, texture, structure, depth, and 
slope position, affect tree growth, seedling survival, 
species adaptability, and equipment limitations. 

The ability of a soil to supply moisture and nutrients to 
trees is strongly related to its texture, structure, and 
depth. Generally, sandy soils, such as Betis soils, are 
less fertile and have lower available water capacity than 
clayey soils, such as Bellwood soils. Aeration, however, 
is often impeded in clayey soils, particularly under wet 
conditions. Slope position strongly influences species 
composition as well as growth within an individual tree. 

These soil characteristics, in combination, largely 
determine the forest stand species composition and 
influence management and use decisions. Sweetgum, for 
example, is tolerant of many soils and sites, but grows 
best on the rich, moist, alluvial loamy soils of bottom 
lands. Use of heavy logging and site preparation 
equipment is more restricted on clayey soils than on 
better drained, sandy or loamy soils. 


Woodland Resources 


Natchitoches Parish is rich in history, and the parish’s 
forests and forest industry have played a major role in 
shaping this history. The parish was once entirely 
wooded. Although most of the bottom land hardwoods 
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have been cleared for agricultural crops, the bottom 
lands once supported vast forests of oak, gum, cypress, 
hickory, pecan, ash, elm, and cottonwood. Only 
remnants of the bottom iand forests are left. They 
generally consist of scattered low tracts, swamps, and 
borders along lakes, bayous, and streams. Conversely, 
the uplands are almost totally wooded. Only a few 
scattered areas are devoted to crops, pastures, small 
villages, or homesteads. The uplands of Natchitoches 
Parish are primarily in pine, although some of the bottom 
lands along small streams that drain the uplands 
produce limited quantities of hardwood. 

Natchitoches Parish contains about 622,200 acres of 
commercial woodland (33). Commercial woodland is 
defined as that producing or capable of producing crops 
of industrial wood and not withdrawn from timber use. 
The acreage in commercial forest decreased by about 
16,800 acres between 1964 and 1974. This acreage 
increased again by 23,000 acres between 1974 and 
1980. The acreage of woodland in Natchitoches Parish 
will probably stabilize at the current level, although small 
acreages may be converted to urban areas, transmission 
and transportation corridors, and pastureland. About 22 
percent of the commercial forests is public forest land, 
19 percent is owned by forest industry, 10 percent is 
private farms, and 49 percent is miscellaneous private 
land. 

The land in the parish is divided into two major land 
resource areas (MLRA): Southern Mississippi Valley 
Alluvium and Western Coastal Plain. Dominant trees in 
the Western Coastal Plain MLRA are loblolly and 
shortleaf pine and associated sweetgum, red oaks, and 
white oaks. The Southern Mississippi Valley Alluvium 
MLRA has ash, cottonwood, elm, and sycamore on weil 
drained soils and ash, elm, oak, gum, cypress, pecan, 
and hackberry on poorly drained soils. 

Commercial forests may be further divided into forest 
types based on tree species, site quality, or age (33). As 
used in this survey, forest types are stands of trees of 
similar character, composed of the same species, and 
growing under the same ecological and biological 
conditions. The forest types are named for the dominant 
trees. 

The loblolly-shortleaf pine forest type makes up 40 
percent of the forest land in the parish. Loblolly pine is 
generally dominant except on drier sites. Scattered 
hardwoods, such as sweetgum, blackgum, southern red 
oak, post oak, white oak, mockernut hickory, and pignut 
hickory, may be mixed with pines on well drained soils. 
On the more moist sites, sweetgum, red maple, water 
oak, and willow oak may be mixed with the pines. 
American beech and ash are associated with this forest 
type on fertile, well drained coves and along stream 
bottoms. 

The oak-pine forest type makes up about 21 percent 
of the forest land. About 50 to 75 percent of the stocking 
is hardwoods, generally upland oaks, and 25 to 50 
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percent is softwoods that do not include cypress. The 
species that make up the oak-pine type are primarily the 
result of soil, slope, and aspect. On the higher, drier 
sites, the hardwood components tend to be upland oaks, 
such as post, southern red, and blackjack oaks. On the 
more moist and fertile sites, they are white and southern 
red oaks. Blackgum, winged elm, red maple, and various 
hickories are associated with the oak-pine type on both 
of these broad site classifications. 

The oak-hickory forest type makes up 14 percent of 
the forest land. Upland oaks or hickory, singly or in 
combination, make up a plurality of the stocking. 
Common associates include elm and maple. 

The oak-gum-cypress forest type makes up 14 percent 
of the forest land in Natchitoches Parish. This type is 
composed of bottom land forests of blackgum, 
sweetgum, oak, and baldcypress, singularly or in 
combination. Associated trees include cottonwood, black 
willow, ash, hackberry, maple, and elm. 

The longleaf-slash pine forest type makes up 4 
percent of the forest land. In this forest type, 50 percent 
or more of the stand is longleaf or slash pine, singly or in 
combination. Common associates include other southern 
pines, oak, and gum. 

The elm-ash-cottonwood forest type makes up 3 
percent of the forest land. American elm, green ash, and 
eastern cottonwood constitute a plurality of the stocking. 
Major associates include water hickory, sweetgum, 
boxeider, black willow, sandbar willow, Nuttall oak, willow 
oak, water oak, and overcup oak. 

The forest land in Natchitoches Parish, by 
physiographic class, is 83 percent pine and 17 percent 
bottom land hardwood. The marketable timber volume is 
about 72 percent pine and 28 percent hardwood. About 
52 percent of the forest acreage is in sawtimber, 19 
percent is saplings and seedlings, and 29 percent is pole 
timbers. Most of the more productive sites are in pasture 
or cropland; nevertheless, 3 percent of the forest land 
produces 165 cubic feet or more of wood per acre. 
About 14 percent produces 120 to 165 cubic feet per 
acre, 45 percent produces 85 to 120 cubic feet per acre, 
35 percent produces 50 to 85 cubic feet per acre, and 3 
percent produces less than 50 cubic feet per acre (33). 

The importance of timber production to the economy 
of the parish is significant. Most of the upland pine sites 
are owned by forest industries, or they are in public 
forest land. These forests are generally well managed; 
however, the small, privately-owned tracts and most of 
the bottom land tracts are producing well .below 
potential. Most of these tracts would benefit if stands 
were improved by thinning out mature trees and 
undesirable species. The stands also need improvement 
of tree planting methods and protection from grazing, 
fire, insects, and diseases. 

The Soil Conservation Service, Louisiana Office of 
Forestry, or the Louisiana Cooperative Extension Service 
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can help determine specific woodland management 
needs. 


Production of Forage in Woodland 


The kind and amount of understory vegetation that 
can be produced in an area is related to the soils, 
climate, and amount of tree overstory. In many pine 
woodlands, caitle grazing can be a compatible 
secondary use. Grazing is not recommended on 
hardwood woodland. Grasses, legumes, forbs, and many 
woody browse species in the understory are grazable if 
properly managed to supplement a woodland enterprise 
without damage to the wood crop. In fact, on most pine 
woodland, grazing is beneficial because it reduces the 
accumulation of heavy rough, which reduces the hazard 
of wildfires, and it helps to suppress undesirable woody 
plants. 

The success of a combined woodland and livestock 
program depends primarily on the degree and time of 
grazing of the forage plants. Intensity of grazing should 
be such that adequate cover is maintained for soil 
protection and the quantity and quality of trees and 
forage vegetation is maintained or improved. 

Forage production varies according to the type of 
woodland and the amount of sunlight that reaches the 
understory vegetation during the growing season. Soils 
that have about the same potential to produce trees also 
have similar potential for producing about the same kind 
and amount of understory vegetation. The vegetative 
community on these soils can reproduce itself as long as 
the environment does not change. Research has proven 
there is a close correlation between the total potential 
yield of grasses, legumes, and forbs in similar soils and 
the amount of sunlight reaching the ground at midday in 
the forest. Herbage production continues to decline as 
the forest canopy becomes denser. 

One of the main objectives in good woodland grazing 
management is to keep the woodland forage in excellent 
or good condition. If this is done, water is conserved, 
yields are improved, and the soils are protected. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 
Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
and some are more susceptible to erosion after roads 
are built and timber is harvested. Some soils require 
special efforts to reforest. In the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units,” each map unit in the survey area suitable for 
producing timber presents information about productivity, 
limitations for harvesting timber, and management 
concerns for producing timber. Table 8 summarizes this 
forestry information and rates the soils for a number of 
factors to be considered in management. Slight, 
moderate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of 
the major soil limitations to be considered in forest 
management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soil. An 
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indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given soil. 

Table 8 lists the ordination symbol for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soil for the indicator 
species in cubic meters per hectare. The larger the 
number, the greater the potential productivity. Potential 
productivity is based on the site index and the point 
where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation for use and 
management. The letter A indicates a soil that has a 
significant limitation because of steepness of slope. The 
letter W indicates a soil in which excessive water, either 
seasonal or year-round, causes a significant limitation. 
The letter D indicates a soil that has a limitation because 
of restricted rooting depth, such as a shallow soil that is 
underlain by hard rock, hardpan, or other layers that 
restrict roots. The letter C indicates a soil that has a 
limitation because of the kind or amount of clay in the 
upper part of the soil. The letter S indicates a dry, sandy 
soil. The letter A indicates a soil that has no significant 
restrictions or limitations for forest use and management. 
If a soil has more than one limitation, the priority is as 
follows: R, W, D, C, and S. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities or 
harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is s/ight if 
no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural activities; 
and severe if special precautions are needed to control 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper slopes, tracked equipment must be used. On 
the steepest slopes, even tracked equipment cannot 
operate; more sophisticated systems are needed. The 
rating is slight if equipment use is restricted by soil 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special equipment 
is not needed. The rating is moderate if slopes are steep 
enough that wheeled equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, if stoniness 
restricts ground-based equipment, or if special 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
The rating is severe if slopes are steep enough that 
tracked equipment cannot be operated safely across the 
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slope, if soil wetness restricts equipment use for more 
than 6 months per year, if stoniness restricts ground- 
based equipment, or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate a need to choose the most suitable 
equipment and to carefully plan the timing of harvesting 
and other management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
of good stock in periods of normal rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil or topographic features. Seedling 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or too 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, rock fragments in the surface 
layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of the slope. 
Mortality generally is greatest on soils that have a sandy 
or clayey surface layer. The risk is sight if, after site 
preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 percent; 
moderate if expected mortality is between 25 and 50 
percent; and severe if expected mortality exceeds 50 
percent. Ratings of moderate or severe indicate that it 
may be necessary to use containerized or larger than 
usual planting stock or to make special site preparations, 
such as bedding, furrowing, installing surface drainage, 
or providing artificial shade for seedings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or severe. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic meters. The yield is 
predicted at the point where mean annual increment 
culminates. The productivity of the soils in this survey is 
mainly based on 30 years for eastern cottonwood, 35 
years for American sycamore, and 50 years for all other 
species. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. The procedure and 
technique for determining site index are given in the site 
index tables used for the Natchitoches Parish soil survey 
(8, 9, 10, 37). 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic meters per hectare per year. Cubic meters per 
hectare can be converted to cubic feet per acre by 
multiplying by 14.3. lt can be converted to board feet by 
multiplying by a factor of about 71. For example, a 
productivity class of 8 means the soil can be expected to 
produce 114 cubic feet per acre per year at the point 
where mean annual increment culminates, or about 568 
board feet per acre per year. 
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Trees to plant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, if suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a commercial 
wood crop. Desired product, topographic position (such 
as a low, wet area), and personal preference are three 
factors of many that can influence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 


Recreation 


In table 9, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 9, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 9 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
12 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 11. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
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during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or bouiders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Billy R. Craft, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


Natchitoches Parish has a large and varied population 
of fish and wildlife. Habitats include open agricultural 
land, upland pine forest, and bottom land hardwood 
forests, each supporting populations of game and 
nongame wildlife. The Red River forms the eastern 
boundary of the parish and is a primary migration route 
for waterfowl. It provides resting areas for migrating 
waterfowl in the fall and spring. 

Areas of cropland and pasture provide food and cover 
for mourning dove, bobwhite quail, snipe, woodcock, 
killdeer, cottontail and swamp rabbits, red fox, coyote, 
and many songbirds and nongame animals. Temporarily 
flooded fields also provide food and resting areas for 
large concentrations of migrating waterfowl. The main 
limitation to small game is a shortage of adequate fall 
and winter cover. 

The upland pine forests provide good habitat for 
bobwhite quail, wild turkeys, coyotes, opossums, 
cottontail rabbit, and white-tailed deer. Some of the 
wetter sites can be developed to provide habitat for 
waterfowl and furbearers, such as mink and muskrat (fig. 
13). However, these forests are managed mainly for 
loblolly and longleaf pine, and management for wildlife 
habitat is a secondary objective. 

Most of the bottom land hardwood forests in 
Natchitoches Parish have been cleared for use as 
cropland. The remaining areas of bottom land 
hardwoods provide habitat for white-tailed deer, gray and 
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fox squirrel, swamp rabbit, raccoon, bobcat, coyote, wild 
turkey, and many birds, reptiles, and amphibians. 

About 136,000 acres of forest land in the parish is 
public lands within the Kisatchie National Forest. These 
public lands are managed for multiple use of the 
resources. The public forest land in the southern and 
southwestern parts of the parish has an excellent 
population of wild turkeys. Part of the National Forest in 
the Kisatchie Hills area has been designated as a 
National Wilderness Area. 

The many ponds, lakes, bayous, and rivers of the 
parish support small to large populations of fish. Major 
species include largemouth bass, white bass, yellow 
bass, striped bass, white and biack crappie, sunfish, 
buffalo, catfish, bowfin, gar, carp, shad, and pickerel. 
Sibley Lake and Cane River are popular for sport fishing. 
Most of the private ponds in the parish are stocked with 
bluegill, redear sunfish, and largemouth bass. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 10, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
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Figure 13.—This pond in a wooded area of Beauregard silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes, provides water for livestock and enhances the 


habitat for wetland and woodland wildlife. 


are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, wheat, rice, and grain sorghum. 
Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, clover, and vetch. 
Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 


properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, crabgrass, and wooly croton. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, sugarberry, cherry, sweetgum, 
persimmon, hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and 
huckleberry. Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are 
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suitable for planting on soils rated good are Russian- 
olive, blueberry, and mayhaw. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, cedar, and 
baldcypress. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of shrubs are depth of the 
root zone, available water capacity, salinity, and soil 
moisture. Examples of shrubs are American beautyberry, 
American elder, yaupon, and Allegheny chinkapin. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, saltgrass, 
cordgrass, rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, mourning dove, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat tor woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, deer, and coyote. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
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Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the ‘Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specitic soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
fiquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 
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Building Site Development 


Table 11 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings without 
basements, small commercial buildings, local roads and 
streets, and lawns and landscaping. The limitations are 
considered s/ight if soil properties and site features are 
generally favorable for the indicated use and limitations 
are minor and easily overcome; moderate if soil 
properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock or a very firm dense layer, stone content, soil 
texture, and slope. The time of the year that excavations 
can be made is affected by the depth to a seasonal high 
water table and the susceptibility of the soil to flooding. 
The resistance of the excavation walls or banks to 
sloughing or caving is affected by soil texture and the 
depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements and 
for dwellings without basements. The ratings are based 
on soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance of the soils. A high water table, flooding, 
shrink-swell potential, and organic layers can cause the 
movement of footings. A high water table, depth to 
bedrock, large stones, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not 
considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock, a high water table, flooding, 
large stones, and slope affect the ease of excavating 
and grading. Soil strength (as inferred from the 
engineering classification of the soil), shrink-swell 
potential, and depth to a high water table affect the 
traffic-supporting capacity. 
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Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, depth to bedrock, the 
available water capacity in the upper 40 inches, and the 
content of salts and sodium affect plant growth. 
Flooding, wetness, slope, stoniness, and the amount of 
sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface layer affect 
trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 12 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered sight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 12 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 60 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock, and flooding affect absorption of the effluent. 
Large stones and bedrock interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
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local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 12 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock, flooding, large stones, and 
content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope and 
bedrock can cause construction problems, and large 
stones can hinder compaction of the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfilli—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 12 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, depth to a high water 
table, slope, and flooding affect both types of landfill. 
Texture, stones and boulders, highly organic layers, soil 
reaction, and content of salts and sodium affect trench 
type landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the ratings apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of about 6 
feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation is 
needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 
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Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock or the water table to permit revegetation. The 
soil material used as final cover for a landfill should be 
suitable for plants. The surface layer generally has the 
best workability, more organic matter, and the best 
potential for plants. Material from the surface layer 
should be stockpiled for use as the final cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 13 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
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shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 13, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
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than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 14 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas and embankments, dikes, and levees. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
It also affects trafficability. 
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Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock or to other layers that affect the rate of water 
movement, permeability, depth to a high water table or 
depth of standing water if the soil is subject to ponding, 
slope, and susceptibility to flooding. Excavating and 
grading and the stability of ditchbanks are affected by 
depth to bedrock, large stones, slope, and the hazard of 
cutbanks caving. The productivity of the soil after 
drainage is adversely affected by extreme acidity or by 
toxic substances in the root zone, such as salts or 
sodium. Availability of drainage outlets is not considered 
in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock. The 


performance of a system is affected by the depth of the 
root zone, the amount of salts or sodium, and soil 
reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock affect the construction of terraces and 
diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a severe hazard of 
water erosion, an excessively coarse texture, and 
restricted permeability adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock affect the 
construction of grassed waterways. Low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect the growth and maintenance of the grass after 
construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.’’ Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (3) and the system 


adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. 

Rock fragmenis larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in nearby areas and on 
estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from nearby areas and 
on field examination. 
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Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 16 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soil’s adsorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earthmoving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 


kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 


Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 
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Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerais with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 16, the estimated content of organic matter in 
the plow layer is expressed as a percentage, by weight, 
of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
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infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 17 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 17 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Aare means that flooding is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a 1 to 10 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
11 to 40 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
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weather conditions (there is more than a 40 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), jong (7 days to 1 
month), and very /ong (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. June-November, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period June through 
November. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
flooding occurs during the stated period. 

The definitions of the frequency of flooding for the 
rare, occasional, and frequently flooded phases differ 
from the National Soil Conservation Service definition of 
flooding in that the frequency of floodi:ig for each of 
these phases is slightly different. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched 
or apparent; and the months of the year that the water 
table commonly is highest. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
table 17. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched 
water table is water standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth” 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. ‘More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
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on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Soil Fertility Levels 


Dr. M.C. Amacher and Dr. B.J. Miller, Department of Agronomy, 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, Louisiana State University 
Agricultural Center, prepared this section. 


This section gives information concerning the 
environmental factors and the physical and chemical 
properties of the soils that affect the potential for crop 
production. It also lists the methods used to obtain the 
chemical analyses of the soils sampled. 

Crop composition and yield are a function of many 
soil, plant, and environmental factors. A list and brief 
description of the more important factors follows: 

Environmental factors: 

¢ Light—intensity and duration 
¢ Temperature—air and soil 
e Precipitation—distribution and amount 
e Atmospheric carbon dioxide concentration 
Plant factors (species and hybrid specific): 
e Rate of nutrient and water uptake 
e Rate of growth and related plant functions 
Soil factors—physical properties: 
¢ Particle-size distribution, texture 
¢ Structure 
¢ Surface area 
Bulk density 
Water retention and flow 
Aeration 
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Soil factors—chemical properties: 

¢ Quantity factor—Amount of an element in the soil 
that is readily available for uptake by plants. To 
determine the quantity factor, the available supply 
of an element is removed from the soil, using a 
suitable extractant, and is analyzed. 

¢ Intensity factor—The concentration of an element 
species in the soil moisture. It is a measure of the 
availability of an element for uptake by plant 
roots. Two soils that have identical quantities of 
an element’s available supply, but have different 
element intensity factors will differ in element 
availability to the plant. 

* Relative intensity factor—Effect that the 
availability of one element has on the availability 
of another element. 

¢ Quantity/Intensity relationship factor—The 
relationship includes the reactions between the 
soil surface and soil water that control the 
distribution of element species between the 
available supply in the soil and the soil water. A 
special quantity/intensity relationship is the buffer 
capacity of the soil for a given element. The 
buffer capacity is the amount of a given element 
that must be added to or removed from the 
available supply to produce a given change in the 
intensity factor for that element. 

¢ Replenishment factor—Rate of replenishment of 
the available supply and intensity factors by 
weathering reactions, fertilizer additions, and 
transport by mass flow and diffusion. 

These soil factors are interdependent. The magnitude 
of the factors and the interactions among them control 
crop response. The relative importance of each factor 
changes from soil to soil, crop to crop, and environment 
to environment. The soil factors are only part of the 
overall system. 

The goal of soil testing is to provide information for a 
soil and crop management program that establishes and 
maintains optimum levels and balance of the essential 
elements in the soil for crop and animal nutrition and 
protects the environment against the buildup of 
potentially toxic levels of essential and nonessential 
elements. Current soil tests measure only one soil factor, 
the available supply of nutrients in the surface or plow 
layer. Where crop production is clearly limited by the 
available supply of one or more nutrients in the plow 
layer, existing soil tests generally can diagnose the 
problem and reliable recommendations to correct the 
problem can be made. Soil management systems 
generally are based on physical and chemical alteration 
of the plow layer. Characteristics of this layer can vary 
from one location to another depending upon 
management practices and soil use. 

The underlying layers are less subject to change or 
change very slowly as a result of alteration of the plow 
layer. The properties of the subsoil reflect the soil’s 
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inherent ability to supply nutrients to plant roots and to 

provide a favorable environment for root growth. If soil 

fertility recommendations based on current soil tests are 
followed, major fertility problems in the plow layer are 
normally corrected. Crop production is then limited by 
crop and environment factors, physical properties of the 
plow layer, and physical and chemical properties of the 
subsoil. 

Although the soil’s available nutrient supply is only one 
factor affecting crop production, it is an important factor. 
Information on the available nutrient supply in the subsoil 
allows evaluation of the native fertility levels of the soil. 

Soils were sampled during the soil survey and 
analyzed for pH; organic carbon content; extractable 
phosphorus; exchangeable cations of calcium; 
magnesium, potassium; sodium; aluminum, and 
hydrogen; total acidity; and cation exchange capacity. 
The results are summarized in table 18. The methods 
used in obtaining the data are indicated in the list that 
follows. The codes in parentheses refer to published 
methods (36). More detailed information on chemical 
analyses of soils is available (7, 23, 24, 30, 31). 
Reaction (pH)—1:1 soil/water solution (8C1a). 

Organic carbon—acid-dichromate oxidation (6A1a). 

Extractable phosphorus—Bray 2 extractant (0.03 molar 
ammonium-molar hydrochloric acid). 

Exchangeable bases—pH 7, 1 molar ammonium acetate, 
calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), potassium (6Q2), 
sodium (6P2). 

Exchangeable aluminum and hydrogen—1 molar 
potassium chloride (6G2). 

Total acidity—pH 8.2, barium chloride-triethanolamine 
(6Hla). 

Effective Cation-exchange capacity—sum of bases plus 
exchangeable aluminum and hydrogen (5A3b). 

Sum Cation-exchange capacity—sum of bases plus total 
acidity (5A3a). 

Base saturation—sum of bases/sum cation-exchange 
capacity (5C3). 

Exchangeable sodium percentage—exchangeable 
sodium/sum cation-exchange capacity. 

Aluminum saturation—exchangeable aluminum/ effective 
cation-exchange capacity. 

In general, four major soil profile types with respect to 
soil fertility can be distinguished. The first type includes 
soils containing relatively high levels of available 
nutrients throughout the soil profile. This type reflects the 
relatively high fertility status of the parent material from 
which the soils developed and a relatively young age or 
a less intense degree of weathering of the soil profile. 

The second type includes soils that have relatively low 
levels of available nutrients in the surface horizon, but 
these levels generally increase with depth. These soils 
have relatively fertile parent material but are older soils 
that have been subjected to weathering over a longer 
period of time or to a more intense weathering. Crops 
grown in these soils can exhibit deficiency symptoms 
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early in the growing season if the levels of available 
nutrients in the surface horizon are low enough. If the 
crop roots are able to penetrate to the more fertile 
subsoil, deficiency symptoms often disappear. 

The third type includes soils that have adequate or 
relatively high levels of available nutrients in the surface 
layer, but have relatively low levels in the subsoil. Such 
soils developed from low fertility parent material or are 
older soils that have been subjected to more intense 
weathering over a longer period of time. The higher 
nutrient levels in the surface horizon generally are a 
result of fertilizer additions to agricultural soils or 
biocycling in undisturbed soils. 

The fourth type includes soils that have relatively low 
levels of available nutrients throughout the soil profile. 
These soils developed from low fertility parent material 
or are older soils that have been subjected to intense 
weathering over a long period of time. These soils have 
not accumulated nutrients in the surface horizon as a 
result of fertilizer additions or biocycling. 

Soil properties, such as pH and acidity, can also show 
the general distribution patterns described above. These 
distributions are a result of the interactions of parent 
material, weathering (climate), time, and to a lesser 
extent organisms and topography. 

Nitrogen. Generally, over 90 percent of the nitrogen in 
the surface layer is in the form of organic nitrogen. Most 
of the nitrogen in the subsoil is in the form of fixed 
ammonium compounds. These forms of nitrogen are 
unavailable for plant uptake, but they can be converted 
to readily available ammonium and nitrate species. 

Nitrogen is generally the most limiting nutrient element 
in crop production because plants have a high demand 
for it. Because reliable nitrogen soil tests are not 
available, nitrogen fertilizer recommendations are nearly 
always based on the nitrogen requirement of the crop 
rather than nitrogen soil test levels. 

Despite the lack of an adequate nitrogen soil test, the 
amounts of readily available ammonium and nitrate- 
nitrogen in soils, the amount of organic nitrogen, the rate 
of mineralization of organic nitrogen to available forms, 
and the rate of conversion of fixed ammonium-nitrogen 
to available forms provide information on the fertility 
status of a soil with respect to nitrogen. Unfortunately, 
since the amounts and rates of transformation of the 
various forms of nitrogen in the soils of Natchitoches 
Parish are unknown, no assessment of the nitrogen 
fertility status of these soils can be given. 

Phosphorus. Phosphorus exists as discrete solid 
phase minerals such as hydroxyapatite, variscite, and 
strengite; as occluded or coprecipitated phosphorus in 
other minerals; as retained phosphorus on mineral 
surfaces, such as carbonates, metal oxides, and layer 
silicates; and in organic compounds. Because most of 
the phosphorus in soils is unavailable for plant uptake, 
the availability of phosphorus in the soil is an important 
factor in controlling phosphorus uptake by plants. 
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The Bray 2 extractant tends to extract more 
phosphorus than the more commonly used Bray 1, 
Mehlich |, and Olsen extractants. The Bray 2 extractant 
provides an estimate of the plant available supply of 
phosphorus in soils. According to the soil test 
interpretation guidelines used in Louisiana, the Bray 2 
extractable phosphorus content of most of the soils in 
Natchitoches Parish is very low. The very low levels of 
available phosphorus are a limiting factor in crop 
production. The soils require continual additions of 
fertilizer phosphorus to build up and maintain adequate 
levels of available phosphorus for sustained crop 
production. 

The Betis, Bienville, Caddo, Gore, Shatta, and 
Wrightsville soils contain very low levels of extractable 
phosphorus throughout the soil profile. The Cahaba soil 
contains a high level of extractable phosphorus in the 
surface layer. This is most likely a result of the recent 
addition of fertilizer phosphorus. The Caspiana, 
Moreland, Roxana, and Severn soils contain variable 
amounts of phosphorus, but these levels are in the 
medium to high range. The extractable phosphorus 
content of the Gallion, Morse, Perry, and Yorktown soils 
increases with depth and ranges from medium to high 
according to soil test interpretation guidelines. The 
subsoil of the Caspiana and Gallion soils can be a 
significant source of available phosphorus to plants as 
the roots extend through the profile. Addition of fertilizer 
phosphorus is necessary, however, to maintain sustained 
crop production since subsoil nutrient reserves may be 
depleted. 

Potassium. Potassium exists in three major forms in 
soils: exchangeable potassium associated with 
negatively charged sites on clay mineral surfaces, 
nonexchangeable potassium trapped between clay 
mineral interlayers, and structural potassium within the 
crystal lattice of minerals. The exchangeable form of 
potassium in soils is replaceable by other cations and is 
generally readily available for plant uptake. To become 
available to plants, the other forms of potassium must be 
converted to the exchangeable form via weathering 
reactions. 

The exchangeable potassium content of the soils is an 
estimate of the plant available supply of potassium. 
According to soil test interpretation guidelines, the 
available supply of potassium in most of the soils of 
Natchitoches Parish is in the very low, low, or medium 
range, depending upon the soil texture. Exchangeable 
potassium levels are generally low throughout the Betis 
soils that formed in unconsolidated sands and sandy 
loam parent material, but the levels may increase slightly 
with depth, as in the Ruston soils, as clay content 
increases. This indicates a general lack of micaceous 
minerals, which are a source of exchangeable potassium 
during weathering. The exchangeable potassium content 
of the Anacoco and Bellwood soils that developed from 
unconsolidated acid clays generally remains about the 
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same or increases with depth. Increases in 
exchangeable potassium with depth can be associated 
with increasing clay content. The exchangeable 
potassium levels in the Natchitoches soils that 
developed from unconsolidated alkaline clays are 
generally high throughout the soil profile. The 
exchangeable potassium content of the Beauregard and 
Shatta soils is generally low throughout the soil profile. 
The exchangeabie potassium content in the Latanier, 
Moreland, Perry, and Yorktown soils is much higher than 
that of most of the other soils in the parish because of a 
higher clay content, but according to soil test 
interpretation guidelines, it is still in the low to medium 
range depending on the soil texture. The soils that have 
a relatively low clay content, such as the Severn soils, 
generally contain low amounts of exchangeable 
potassium. The higher levels of exchangeable potassium 
generally are in the loamy and clayey soil horizons. 
Higher levels are also in soils where fertilizer potassium 
has been applied. 

Crops respond to fertilizer potassium if exchangeable 
potassium levels are very low to low. Low levels can be 
gradually built up by adding fertilizer potassium if the 
soils contain a sufficient amount of clay to hold the 
potassium. Exchangeable potassium levels can be 
maintained by adding enough fertilizer potassium to 
make up for that removed by crops, the fixation of 
exchangeable potassium to nonexchangeable potassium, 
and leaching. Some soils in Natchitoches Parish, such as 
the Betis soils, do not contain a sufficient amount of 
clay, and therefore, a sufficiently high cation exchange 
capacity to maintain adequate quantities of available 
potassium for sustained crop production. In these soils, 
more frequent additions of potassium are necessary 
because of leaching. 

Magnesium. Magnesium exists in soils as 
exchangeable magnesium associated with negatively- 
charged sites on clay mineral surfaces and as structural 
magnesium in mineral crystal lattices. Exchangeable 
magnesium is generally readily available for plant uptake; 
structural magnesium must be converted to 
exchangeable magnesium during mineral weathering 
reactions. 

According to soil test interpretation guidelines, the 
exchangeable magnesium content of the soils of 
Natchitoches Parish is low, medium, or high, depending 
upon soil texture. In general, the exchangeable 
magnesium content of the soils on uplands, such as the 
Bellwood soils, increases with depth. This increase is 
associated with an increasing clay content in the subsoil. 
The exception to this is the Smithdale soils where the 
exchangeable magnesium levels decrease with depth. In 
the Ruston soils, the exchangeable magnesium content 
greatly increases from the surface layer to the subsoil. 
The Anacoco soils have the highest exchangeable 
magnesium levels in the upper part of the subsoil. 
Among the soils formed in alluvium, the exchangeable 
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magnesium levels in the Gallion soils generally increase 
with depth, or the levels remain about the same 
throughout the profile, such as in Perry soils. 

Medium exchangeable magnesium levels are adequate 
for crop production, especially where the piant roots can 
exploit the high levels that are in the subsoil. Because 
magnesium deficiencies in some plants are possible if 
levels are low, additions of fertilizer magnesium can be 
beneficial on some of the soils. 

Calcium. Calcium exists in soils as exchangeable 
calcium associated with negatively charged sites on clay 
mineral surfaces and as structural calcium in mineral 
crystal lattices. Exchangeable calcium is generally 
available for plant uptake while structural calcium is not. 

According to soil test interpretation guidelines, the 
exchangeable calcium levels in the soils of Natchitoches 
Parish are low, medium, or high, depending upon soil 
texture. Calcium deficiencies in plants are extremely rare. 
Calcium is normally added to soils from liming material 
used to correct problems associated with soil acidity. 

Calcium is normally the most plentiful exchangeable 
cation in soils; however, in the subsoil of the Acadia, 
Beauregard, Bellwood, Bienville, Gore, Keithville, Ruston, 
Sacul, and Shatta soils, the exchangeable magnesium 
levels are greater than the exchangeable calcium levels. 
In the other soils, the exchangeable calcium levels are 
greater than or about the same as the exchangeable 
magnesium levels. 

High levels of exchangeable calcium in the surface 
layer are normally associated with higher pH levels than 
are in the subsoil. The higher levels are probably the 
result of applications of lime to control soil acidity. Higher 
levels in the subsoil are generally associated with higher 
clay content or with free carbonates when pH levels are 
high. 

Organic Matter. The organic matter content of a soil 
greatly influences other soil properties. High organic 
matter levels in mineral soils are desirable, and low 
levels can lead to many problems. Increasing the organic 
matter content of a soil can greatly improve the soil’s 
structure, drainage, and other physical properties. It can 
also increase moisture-holding capacity, cation exchange 
capacity, and nitrogen content. 

Increasing organic matter content is difficult because 
organic matter is continually subjected to microbial 
degradation. This is especially true in Louisiana where 
higher temperatures increase microbial activity. The rate 
of breakdown of organic maitter in native plant 
communities is balanced by the rate of input of fresh 
material. Disruption of this natural process can lead to a 
decline in the organic matter content of the soil. 
Management practices that promote soil erosion lead to 
a further decrease. 

If no degradation of organic matter occurs, 10 tons of 
organic matter are needed to raise the organic matter 
content of the top 6 inches of soil by just 1 percent. 
Since breakdown of organic matter does occur in the 
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soil, several decades of adding large amounts of organic 
matter to the soil are needed to produce a small 
increase in the organic matter content. Conservation 
tillage and cover crops slowly increase the organic 
matter content over time, or at least prevent further 
declines. 

The organic matter content of most soils in 
Natchitoches Parish is low. It decreases sharply with 
depth because fresh organic matter is confined to the 
surface layer. The low levels reflect the high rate of 
organic matter degradation, erosion, and cultural 
practices that make maintenance of organic matter 
difficult at higher levels. 

Sodium. Sodium exists in soils as exchangeable 
sodium associated with negatively charged sites on clay 
mineral surfaces and as structural sodium in mineral 
crystal lattices. Because primary sodium minerals are 
readily soluble and are generally not strongly retained by 
soils, well drained soils subjected to a moderate or more 
intense degree of weathering from rainfall do not 
normally contain significant amounts of sodium. Soils in 
low rainfall environments, soils that have restricted 
drainage in the subsoil, and soils on the Coastal Marsh 
contain significant amounts of sodium. High levels of 
exchangeable sodium are associated with undesirable 
physical properties, such as poor structure, slow 
permeability, and restricted drainage. 

Although many soils in Natchitoches Parish contain 
more exchangeable sodium than exchangeable 
potassium, none of these soils contain excessive levels 
of exchangeable sodium in the root zone. Elevated 
levels of exchangeable sodium are in the subsoil of the 
Guyton soils. 

PH, exchangeable aluminum and hydrogen, 
exchangeable and total acidity. The pH of the soil 
solution in contact with the soil affects other soil 
properties. Soil pH is an intensity factor rather than a 
quantity factor. The lower the pH, the more acidic the 
soil. Soil pH controls the availability of essential and 
nonessential elements for plant uptake by controlling 
mineral solubility, ion exchange, and 
adsorption/desorption reactions with the soil surface. 
Soil pH also affects microbial activity. 

Aluminum exists in soils as exchangeable monomeric 
hydrolysis species, nonexchangeable polymeric 
hydrolysis species, aluminum oxides, and aluminosilicate 
minerals. Exchangeable aluminum in soils is determined 
by extraction with neutral salts, such as potassium 
chloride or barium chloride. The exchangeable aluminum 
in soils is directly related to pH. If pH is less than 5.5, 
the soils have significant amounts of exchangeable 
aluminum that has a charge of plus 3. This amount of 
aluminum is toxic to plants. The toxic effects of 
aluminum on plant growth can be alleviated by adding 
lime to convert exchangeable aluminum to 
nonexchangeable polymeric hydrolysis species. High 
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levels of organic matter can also alleviate aluminum 
toxicity. 

Sources of exchangeable hydrogen in soils include 
hydrolysis of exchangeable and nonexchangeable 
aluminum and pH-dependent exchange sites on metal 
oxides, certain layer silicates, and organic matter. 
Exchangeable hydrogen as determined by extraction with 
such neutral salts as potassium chloride is normally not 
a major component cf soil acidity because it is not 
readily replaceable by other cations unless accompanied 
by a neutralization reaction. Most of the neutral salt 
exchangeable hydrogen in soils apparently comes from 
aluminum hydrolysis. 

Acidity from hydrolysis of neutral salt exchangeable 
aluminum plus neutral salt exchangeable hydrogen from 
pH-dependent exchange sites makes up the 
exchangeable acidity in soils. Exchangeable acidity is 
determined at the pH of the soil. Titratable acidity is the 
amount of acidity neutralized to a selected pH, generally 
pH 7 or 8.2, and constitutes the total potential acidity of 
a soil determined up to a given pH. All sources of soil 
acidity, including hydrolysis of monomeric and polymeric 
aluminum species and hydrogen from pH-dependent 
exchange sites on metal oxides, layer silicates, and 
organic matter, contribute to the total potential acidity. 
Total potential acidity in soils is determined by titration 
with base or incubation with lime; extraction with a 
buffered extractant followed by titration of the buffered 
extractant (pH 8.2, barium chloride-triethanolamine 
method); or equilibration with buffers followed by 
estimation of acidity from changes in buffer pH. 

Many of the soils of Natchitoches Parish have a low 
pH, contain significant quantities of exchangeable 
aluminum, and have high levels of total acidity. Examples 
are the Acadia, Beauregard, Caddo, Malbis, and Sacul 
soils. The exchangeable aluminum levels are high 
enough to limit crop production. High levels of 
exchangeable aluminum in the surface layer can be 
reduced by liming, but there are no economical methods 
available to neutralize soil acidity at depth. Exchangeable 
aluminum levels can be reduced by applying gypsum so 
that the sulfate leaches through the soil and complexes 
and removes the aluminum. 

Cation exchange capacity. The cation exchange 
capacity represents the available supply of nutrient and 
non-nutrient cations in the soil. It is the amount of 
cations on permanent and pH-dependent negatively 
charged sites on the soil surface. Permanent charge 
cation exchange sites occur because a net negative 
charge develops on a mineral surface from substitution 
of ions within the crystal lattice. A negative charge 
developed from ionization of surface hydroxy! groups on 
minerals and organic matter produces pH-dependent 
cation exchange sites. 

Methods for determining cation exchange capacity are 
available and can be classified as one of two types: 
methods that use unbuffered salts to measure the cation 
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exchange capacity at the pH of the soil and methods 
that use buffered salts to measure the cation exchange 
capacity at a specified pH. These methods produce 
different results since unbuffered salt methods include 
only a part of the pH-dependent cation exchange 
capacity and the buffered salt methods include all of the 
pH-dependent cation exchange capacity up to the pH of 
the buffer (generally pH 7 or 8.2). Errors in the 
saturation, washing, and replacement steps can also 
cause different results. 

The effective cation exchange capacity is the sum of 
exchangeable bases determined by extraction with pH 7, 
1 molar ammonium acetate plus the sum of neutral salt 
exchangeable aluminum and hydrogen (exchangeable 
acidity). The sum cation exchange capacity is the sum of 
exchangeable bases plus the total acidity determined by 
extraction with pH 8.2, barium chloride-triethanolamine. 
The effective cation exchange capacity is generally less 
than the sum cation exchange capacity and includes 
only that part of the pH-dependent cation exchange 
capacity that is determined by exchange of hydrogen 
with a neutral salt. The sum includes all of the pH- 
dependent cation exchange capacity up to pH 8.2. Ifa 
soil contains no pH-dependent exchange sites or the pH 
of the soil is about 8.2, then the effective and sum cation 
exchange capacity is about the same. The larger the 
cation exchange capacity, the larger the capacity to 
store nutrient cations. 

The pH-dependent charge is a significant source of 
the cation exchange capacity in many of the soils of 
Natchitoches Parish. The exceptions are soils that have 
a low clay content and low total acidity and soils that 
have a high clay content. In these soils, permanent- 
charge cation exchange capacity is dominant. Since the 
pH-dependent cation exchange capacity will increase 
with pH, the cation exchange capacity of many of the 
soils of Natchitoches Parish can be increased by liming. 
This would result in a greater storage capacity for 
nutrient cations, such as potassium, magnesium, and 
calcium. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of 
Selected Soils 


The results of physical analysis of several typical 
pedons in the survey area are given in table 19 and the 
results of chemical analysis in table 20. The mineral 
composition of the clay fraction of selected soils is given 
in table 21. The data are for soils sampled at carefully 
selected sites. Most of the pedons are typical of the 
series and are described in the section “Soil Series and 
Their Morphology.” Soil samples were analyzed by the 
Soil Characterization Laboratory, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size 
analysis and bulk density, were made on soil material 
smaller than 2 millimeters in diameter. Measurements 
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reported as percent or quantity of unit weight were 

calculated on an oven-dry basis. The methods used in 

obtaining the data are indicated in the list that follows. 

The codes in parentheses refer to published methods 

(36). 

Coarse materials—(2-75 mm fraction) weight estimates 
of the percentages of all materials less than 75 mm 
(3B1). 

Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction) weight percentages of 
materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Si/t—(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight 
percentages of all materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Clay—(fraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, 
weight percentages of materials less than 2 mm 
(3A1). 

Water retained—pressure extraction, percentage of 
oven-dry weight of less than 2 mm material; 1/3 or 
1/10 (3/10) bar (4B1), 15 bars (4B2). 

Water-retention difference—between 1/3 bar and 15 
bars for less than 2 mm material (4C1). 
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Moist bulk density—of less than 2 mm material, saran- 
coated clods; field moist (4A3a), air dry (4A1b), oven 
dry (4A 1h). 

Linear extensibility—change in clod dimension based on 
less than 2 mm material (4D). 

Organic carbon—dichromate, ferric sulfate titration 
(6Ata). 

Extractable cations—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
uncorrected; calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), 
sodium (6P2), potassium (6Q2). 

Extractable aciaity—barium chloride-triethanolamine | 
(6G2b). 

Cation-exchange capacity—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 
(5A3a). 

Base saturation—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 (5C1). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 

Reaction (pH)—potassium chloride (8C1c). 

Reaction (pH)—calcium chloride (8C1e). 

Aluminum—potassium chloride extraction (6G). 

/ron—dithionate-citrate extract (6Cl). 

Available phosphorus(Bray 2 extraction reagents). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (34). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 22 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Fluvent(F/uv, meaning 
river, plus ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Udifluvents (Uc, meaning humid, 
plus fluvent, the suborder of the Entisols that are forming 
in recent water-deposited sediment). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Udifluvents. The formative 
elements and adjectives used in forming the 
classification name of the soils in this survey and their 
explanation or meaning are shown in table 23. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 


characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 
and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, 
thermic Typic Udifluvents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. An example is 
the Roxana series, which is a member of the coarse- 
silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic family of Typic Udifluvents. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soi/ Survey Manual (32). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soil Taxonomy (34). Unless otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Acadia Series 


The Acadia series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey stream deposits of late Pleistocene age. These 
soils are on uplands. A seasonal high water tabie is 0.5 
to 1.5 feet below the soil surface from December to April 
in most years. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Soils of 
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the Acadia series are fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aeric 
Ochraqualfs. 

The Acadia soils in Natchitoches Parish are 
taxadjuncts to the Acadia series because they typically 
have a clay loam Btg1 horizon. This difference is outside 
the defined range for the series, but it does not 
significantly affect use and management of these soils. 

Acadia soils commonly are near Gore, Shatta, and 
Wrightsville soils. The Gore soils are on slopes at a 
lower elevation than the Acadia soils and have a reddish 
subsoil. The Shatta soils are in slightly higher positions 
and are fine-silty. The Wrightsville soils are in slightly 
lower positions and have a thick subsurface layer that 
extends downward into the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Acadia silt loam; about 6.5 miles 
northwest of Campti on Highway 480 to Grappes Bluff, 
0.3 mile west on Highway 480 from junction of parish 
road, 300 feet north of center of highway; SW1/4SE1/4 
sec. 20, T. 11.N., R. 8 W. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine and very fine roots; few medium brown 
and black concretions; very strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

E—6 to 8 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt 
loam; few fine faint yellowish brown mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

BE—8 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium faint light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Btgi—16 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and common fine 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common 
fine and medium roots; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—27 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg—S0 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles and common fine prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches in thickness. 
Depth to the fine-textured Btg horizon ranges from 10 to 
20 inches. The effective cation exchange capacity is 50 
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percent or more saturated with exchangeable aluminum 
within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is 4 to 8 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4, or has hue of 2.5Y, value of 5, and 
chroma of 2. It is 2 to 10 inches thick. The texture is silt 
loam, loam, or very fine sandy loam. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The BE horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is silt loam, clay loam, or 
silty clay loam. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. Some pedons have interfingering of albic material 
into the lower part of the BE horizon or upper part of the 
Btg horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or it has hue of 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, 
and chroma of 2. The texture of the Btg1 horizon is clay 
loam, silty clay loam, or silty clay. The Btg2 horizon is 
Clay or silty clay. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid 
to medium acid. 

The Cg horizon has the same range in color as the 
Btg horizon. The texture is clay, silty clay, or silty clay 
loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline. 


Anacoco Series 


The Anacoco series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediment of Tertiary age. These soils are 
on uplands. A seasonal high water table is within 1 foot 
of the soil surface from December to April in most years. 
Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of the Anacoco 
series are fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic 
Albaqualfs. 

Anacoco soils commonly are near Kisatchie, Malbis, 
and Oula soils. Kisatchie soils are on lower or more 
steeply sloping side slopes and are moderately deep to 
siltstone. Malbis soils are in higher positions than the 
Anacoco soils and are fine-loamy. Oula soils are on 
lower or more steeply sloping side slopes and do not 
have an abrupt textural change between the surface or 
subsurface layer and the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Anacoco loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes; 
about 7 miles southwest of Derry, 5.2 miles south of 
Derry on Highway 119, 10 miles northwest on Forest 
Service Lotus-Gorum Road, 3.8 miles south on Forest 
Service Highway 321 (Kisatchie Primitive Camp road) to 
L’lvrogne Road, 400 feet east on L’lvrogne Road, 75 
feet south of road; SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 35, T.6N., R.7 
W. 


A—0 to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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E—5 to 10 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—10 to 20 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay; common medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine and 
medium roots; few thin discontinuous clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 38 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; common 
thin discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt3—38 to 53 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; few thin discontinuous clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—53 to 60 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) clay; 
massive; very firm; common thin strata of light 
brownish gray (2.5YR 6/2) siltstone; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
Depth to the clayey B horizon ranges from 6 to 12 
inches. The effective cation exchange capacity is 20 to 
50 percent saturated with exchangeable aluminum within 
a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is 3 to 5 inches thick. The texture is 
very fine sandy loam or loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It is 3 to 7 inches thick. The texture is 
silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or loam. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 2. The texture is silty clay or clay, 
and the reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid. 

The C horizon has hue of 5Y, value or 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is clay, silty clay, or silty 
clay loam, and typically has strata of coarser textured 
material. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid. 
Strata of soft siltstone or sandstone are in some pedons 
at a depth of 40 inches or more. 


Armistead Series 


The Armistead series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeabie soils that formed in clayey 
and loamy alluvium. These soils are on natural levees of 
distributaries of the Red River. A seasonal high water 
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table is 1.5 to 3 feet below the soil surface from 
December to April in most years. Slope is generally less 
than 1 percent. Soils of the Armistead series are fine- 
silty, mixed, thermic Aquic Argiudolls. 

Armistead soils commonly are near the Caspiana, 
Gallion, Latanier, and Moreland soils. Caspiana and 
Gallion soils are in slightly higher positions on the natural 
levees than the Armistead soils and do not have a 
clayey surface layer. The Latanier and Moreland soils 
are in slightly lower positions and are clayey to a depth 
of more than 20 inches. 

Typical pedon of Armistead clay; about 5 miles west of 
Powhatan, 6.8 miles west on Highway 485 from Highway 
1 to Rock’s Bayou, 1.6 miles north on parish road, 0.6 
mile north on field road, about 375 feet east of 
ditchbank; NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 10, T. 10 N., R. 9 W. 


Ap—0O to 7 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) clay; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common fine and very fine roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A1—7 to 11 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) clay; 
moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; common fine and very fine roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2A2—11 to 16 inches; very dark gray (5YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam; few fine faint gray mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; common fine 
and very fine roots; many fine and very fine pores; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2A3—16 to 21 inches; dark reddish gray (5YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine and very fine roots; 
many fine and very fine pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Bti—21 to 29 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; common fine distinct dark gray (10YR 
4/1) stains in root channels; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
and very fine roots; many fine and very fine, and 
common coarse pores; few thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds and in pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Bt2—29 to 39 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silt 
loam; common fine distinct dark gray (1O0YR 4/1) 
stains in root channels; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine and very fine roots; 
many fine and very fine pores; few thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds and in pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

2BC—39 to 43 inches; reddish brown (SYR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and very fine roots; many fine and 
very fine pores; few thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine and medium soft masses of 
calcium carbonate; few fine hard nodules of calcium 
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carbonate; slight effervescence; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

3C—43 to 60 inches; reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) clay; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common pressure faces; common fine black stains; 
common fine to coarse soft masses of calcium 
carbonate; few fine hard nodules of calcium 
carbonate; strong effervescence; moderately 
alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 70 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 10 to 20 inches thick. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 


The 2A horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 3, and 
chroma of 1 to 3; or it has hue of 2.5YR, value of 3, and 
chroma of 2. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 
Mottles that have chroma of 1 or 2 range from few to 
common. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 

The 2Bt and 2BC horizons have hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from slightly 
acid to moderately alkaline. 

The 3C horizon is in shades of brown or red. The 
texture is variable and ranges from very fine sandy loam 
to clay. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. The 3C horizon is typically calcareous. 


Beauregard Series 


The Beauregard series consists of moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy 
stream deposits of Pleistocene age. These soils are on 
uplands. A seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3 feet 
below the soil surface from December to March in most 
years. Slopes range from 1 to 3 percent. Soils of the 
Beauregard series are fine-silty, siliceous, thermic 
Plinthaquic Paleudults. 

Beauregard soils commonly are near Caddo, Guyton, 
and Malbis soils. The Caddo and Guyton soils are in 
lower positions than the Beauregard soils and are 
grayish throughout the profile. Malbis soils are on slightly 
higher, more convex ridgetops and side slopes, and they 
are fine-loamy. 

Typical pedon of Beauregard silt loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes; about 8 miles east of Creston, 7.3 miles east 
from Creston on Highway 156, 2.2 miles southeast on 
parish road to Highway 1226, 1.1 miles east on parish 
road, 450 feet south of road; SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 31, T. 12 
N., R. & W. 


A—0 to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
very fine roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. ; 

E—5 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BE—10 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam (E) in 
root channels; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—15 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; many fine faint pale brown mottles and 
common medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
thin discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine concretions of iron and manganese; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btv1—22 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; many fine prominent yellowish red (SYR 5/8) 
mottles, common medium faint light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles, and few fine faint pale brown 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; thin 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
concretions of iron and manganese; about 6 percent 
nonindurated plinthite; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btv2—33 to 53 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) motties with yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) centers; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; thin discontinuous clay 
films on faces of peds; about 7 percent plinthite 
nodules; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—53 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silty clay 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles with red (2.5YR 4/8) centers; strong 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, brittle; few 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 90 inches in thickness. 
Depth to horizons that contain more than 5 percent 
plintnite ranges frorn 20 to 40 inches. The effective 
cation exchange capacity is 50 percent or more 
saturated with exchangeable aluminum within a depth of 
30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It is 2 to 5 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is very fine sandy loam or 
silt loam. It is 2 to 7 inches thick. Reaction ranges from 
strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Bt part of the BE horizon and the Bt horizon has 
hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. 
Mottles are in shades of red, brown, or gray. The texture 
is silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. 


Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


The Btv1 horizon has color and reaction similar to that 
of the Bt horizon. The Btv2 horizon has hue of 10YR and 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 3. Mottles in 
shades of gray, red, or brown range from few to many in 
the Btv1 and Btv2 horizons. Nodules of plinthite make up 
from 5 to 10 percent of the volume of these horizons. 
The texture of the Btv horizon is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium 
acid. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 3. Mottles in shades of brown 
or red range from few to many. The texture is silt loam 
or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid. 


Bellwood Series 


The Bellwood series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in very 
fine, clayey sediment of Tertiary age. These soils are on 
uplands. A seasonal high water table is 2 to 4 feet below 
the soil surface from December to April in most years. 
Slopes range from 1 to 12 percent. Soils of the Bellwood 
series are very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquentic 
Chromuderts. 

Bellwood soils are similar to Gore and Morse soils and 
commonly are near Keithville, Natchitoches, Ruston, and 
Sacul soils. The Gore and Morse soils are at a lower 
elevation than the Bellwood soils and are fine-textured. 
The Keithville soils are in slightly higher positions and 
are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. The 
Natchitoches and Sacul soils are in positions similar to 
those of the Bellwood soils and do not have intersecting 
slickensides. The Ruston soils are in slightly higher 
positions and are fine-loamy. 

Typical pedon of Bellwood clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes; 
about 0.8 mile northwest of Provencal, 0.15 mile north 
on Highway 117 from Highway 120, 0.8 mile northwest 
on parish road, 200 feet south of road; NW1/4SE1/4 
sec. 20, T. 8 N., R. 8 W. 


A—0 to 1 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) silty clay 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 

Bw1—1 to 7 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
many fine and medium roots; continuous shiny 
pressure faces; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw2—7 to 21 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; many 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; very 
firm; common fine roots; continuous shiny pressure 
faces; common intersecting slickensides; extremely 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw8—21 to 41 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; common medium prominent yellowish red 
(2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium angular 
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blocky structure; very firm; common fine roots; 
discontinuous shiny pressure faces; many 
intersecting slickensides; gleying around roots; 
extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC1i—41 to 55 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) clay; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles and few fine prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse and medium 
angular blocky structure; very firm; discontinuous 
shiny pressure faces; common intersecting 
slickensides; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC2—55 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) clay; 
common fine faint yellowish brown mottles; weak 
coarse angular blocky structure; very firm; shiny 
pressure faces; few slickensides; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches in thickness. 
Depth to intersecting slickensides ranges from 7 to 21 
inches. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly 
acid throughout the solum. The effective cation 
exchange capacity is 50 percent or more saturated with 
exchangeable aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is 1 to 3 inches thick. 
The texture is very fine sandy loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bw1 horizon has hue of 5YR, 2.5YR, or 10R, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The Bw2 horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 
1 or 2. The Bw3 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 3. The texture is clay or 
silty clay. 


Betis Series 


The Betis series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, rapidly permeable soils that formed in sandy 
marine sediment of Tertiary age. These soils are on 
uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 12 percent. Soils of the 
Betis series are sandy, siliceous, thermic Psammentic 
Paleudults. 

Betis soils are similar to Bienville soils and commonly 
are near Briley, Guyton, Kisatchie, Ruston, and 
Smithdale soils. Bienville soils are on low terraces and 
have a base saturation of more than 35 percent. Briley 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Betis soils, 
and they have a loamy subsoil. Guyton soils are in 
drainageways and are fine-silty. Kisatchie soils are at a 
lower elevation and are clayey. Ruston and Smithdale 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Betis soils, 
and they are loamy throughout. 

Typical pedon of Betis loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; about 3.8 miles east from Ashland on parish 
road, 1.3 miles north on dirt road, 250 feet east of road; 
NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 1, T. 13 N., R. 7 W. 


A1—0 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
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many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—9 to 34 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loamy fine sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—34 to 48 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) loamy fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; clay coatings 
on some sand grains; very friable; few fine and 
medium roots; few pockets of clean sand grains; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—48 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loamy fine 
sand; moderate medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine and medium roots; coated sand 
grains and some clay bridging on lamellae; few 
pockets of clean sand grains; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 80 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
throughout the solum except where lime has been 
added. The effective cation exchange capacity is 20 to 
50 percent saturated with exchangeable aluminum within 
a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 or 4. The combined thickness of 
the Al and A2 horizons is 20 to 45 inches. 

Some pecons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3. The texture is 
fine sand or loamy fine sand. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 10YR, 
value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Pockets or streaks of 
clean sand grains range from few to common. The 
texture is fine sand or loamy fine sand. Some pedons 
have an E/Bt horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 10YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It has lamellae of loamy 
fine sand or fine sandy loam. Pockets or streaks of clean 
sand grains range from few to common. 


Bienville Series 


The Bienville series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed 
in sandy alluvium of late Pleistocene or early Holocene 
age. These soils are on low stream terraces. A seasonal 
high water table is 4 to 6 feet below the soil surface 
during December through April in most years. Slopes 
range from 1 to 5 percent. Scils of the Bienville series 
are sandy, siliceous, thermic Psammentic Paleudalfs. 

Bienville soils in Natchitoches Parish are taxadjuncts 
to the Bienville series because the reaction of the E, 
B/E, and Bt horizons typically is slightly lower than the 
defined range for the series. This difference does not 
significantly affect use and management of these soils. 

Bienville soils are similar to Betis soils and commonly 
are near Cahaba, Guyton, and Lotus soils. Betis soils are 
on terrace uplands and have a base saturation of less 
than 35 percent. Cahaba soils are in positions similar to 
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those of the Bienville soils and are fine-loamy. The 
Guyton soils are in lower positions and are fine-silty. 
Lotus soils are on natural levees along stream channels. 
They have a seasonal high water table within 3 feet of 
the soil surface and have chroma of 1 to 3 throughout 
the profile. 

Typical pedon of Bienville loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 
percent slopes; about 2.9 miles east of Readhimer on 
Highway 126, 300 feet north of the center of Highway 
126; NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 13, T. 13 N., R. 6 W. 


A—O to 12 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

E—12 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
fine sand; massive; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B/E—24 to 40 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
fine sand (Bt); common spots and streaks of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sand (E); weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; sand grains bridged 
and coated with clay; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt—40 to 60 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
fine sand; few fine spots of pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
sand grains; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few thin patchy yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) clay films; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 80 inches in thickness. 
Content of fine particles (clay, silt, and very fine sand) 
ranges from 30 to 50 percent. The effective cation 
exchange capacity is 20 to 50 percent saturated with 
exchangeable aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is 4 to 12 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is 10 to 30 inches thick. 
The texture is loamy fine sand or fine sand. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to slightly acid. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 5 or 6. Some pedons have subhorizons 
that have hue of 10YR and chroma of 4. Lameliae are in 
some pedons. The texture of the Bt horizon is fine sandy 
loam, loamy fine sand, or very fine sandy loam. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. Spots and 
streaks of uncoated sand grains range from few to 
common. 


Briley Series 


The Briley series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in sandy and loamy marine 
sediment of Tertiary age. These soils are on uplands. 


Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


Slopes range from 1 to 20 percent. Soils of the Briley 
series are loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults. 

Briley soils commonly are near Betis, Guyton, 
Kisatchie, Ruston, Sacul, and Smithdale soils. Betis soils 
are in positions similar to those of the Briley soils and 
are sandy throughout the profile. Guyton soils are in 
drainageways and are fine-silty. Kisatchie soils are at a 
lower elevation and have a clayey subsoil. Ruston, 
Sacul, and Smithdale soils are in positions similar to 
those of the Briley soils. Ruston and Smithdale soils are 
fine-loamy. Sacul soils have a clayey subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Briley loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; about 3 miles northeast of Provencal, 2 miles 
east of Provencal on Highway 120 from its junction with 
Highway 117, 2.9 miles north and east on local road, 
400 feet east on logging road; SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 24, T. 
8N., R. 8 W. 


A—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable, 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E—8 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid. 

BE—28 to 33 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; common fine distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) spots and streaks; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; medium acid; irregular smooth boundary. 

Bt—33 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam, 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few thin discontinuous clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 80 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 4 to 14 inches thick. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 10 to 30 inches thick. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The BE horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is fine 
sandy loam or loamy fine sand. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. Some pedons do not 
have a BE horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. The texture is typically sandy 
clay loam, but it is sandy loam or loam in some pedons. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 


Caddo Series 


The Caddo series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium of 
Pleistocene age. These soils are on broad flats on 
uplands. A seasonal high water table is within 2 feet of 
the soil surface from December to April in most years. 
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Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. Soils of the 
Caddo series are fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Glossaqualfs. 

Caddo soils are similar to Wrightsville soils and 
commonly are near Beauregard, Guyton, and Malbis 
soils. Beauregard and Malbis soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the Caddo soils and contain more than 5 
percent plinthite in the subsoil. Guyton soils are in 
concave positions and do not contain plinthite. 
Wrightsville soils are in slightly lower positions and have 
a clayey subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Caddo very fine sandy loam; about 
3.5 miles southeast of Gorum, 5.5 miles southeast from 
Gorum on Highway 119 to Highway 8, 0.3 mile northeast 
on Highway 8 to Chopin Road, 1.2 miles north on Chopin 
Road, 0.4 mile west of road on fire lane, 200 feet south 
of fire lane; NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 15, T. 5 N., R. 5 W. 


A—O to 4 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; few fine faint light brownish gray 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots; common brown 
organic stains; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Egi—4 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
very fine sandy loam; common medium faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Eg2—13 to 26 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
very fine sandy loam; few fine distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 

B/E--26 to 34 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam 
(Bt); common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) motiles and few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common fine and medium roots; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; tongues of very fine 
sandy loam (E) 2 to 5 centimeters wide extend to a 
depth of 32 inches; few fine and medium nodules of 
plinthite; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg—34 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt coatings on faces of some peds; common fine 
nodules of plinthite; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 100 inches in thickness. 
Total thickness of the A and Eg horizons is 15 to 35 
inches. Tongues of the Eg horizon extend into the Bt 
horizon. The effective cation exchange capacity is 50 
percent or more saturated with exchangeable aluminum 
within a depth of 30 inches. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2. It is 2 to 8 inches thick. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The Eg horizon and E part of the B/E horizon have 
hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
texture is silt loam, loam, or very fine sandy loam. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The Bt horizon and Bt part of the B/E horizon have 
hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
Mottles in shades of red, yellow, and brown range from 
few to many. Content of plinthite ranges from 1 to 5 
percent in some subhorizons. The texture is silt loam, 
loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. 

Some pedons have a Cg horizon that is mottled in 
shades of gray, yellow, brown, or red. The texture is silt 
loam, loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction is strongly acid 
or medium acid. 


Cahaba Series 


The Cahaba series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy and 
sandy alluvium. These soils are on low stream terraces. 
Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of the Cahaba 
series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults. 

The Cahaba soils in Natchitoches Parish are 
taxadjuncts to the Cahaba series because the reaction 
of the A, A/B, and Bt1 horizons is slightly higher than 
the defined range for the series. This difference does not 
significantly affect use and management of these soils. 

Cahaba soils are similar to Ruston and Smithdale soils 
and commonly are near Bienville and Guyton soils. 
Bienville soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Cahaba soils and are sandy throughout. The Guyton 
soils are in lower positions and are fine-silty. The Ruston 
and Smithdale soils are on the terrace uplands and have 
sola more than 60 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Cahaba fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 
percent slopes; about 1 mile east of Hagewood on 
Highway 6, 0.5 mile northeast on local road to pasture, 
0.5 mile north on trail in pasture; NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 33, 
T.9N., R. 8 W. 


A—O0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

A/B—8 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam (A); yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy loam (B); 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—16 to 26 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds and in pores; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Bt2—26 to 48 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few thin patchy clay films on 
faces of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C—48 to 66 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; very friable; few fine roots; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 36 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The soil ranges from extremely acid to slightly acid 
throughout. The effective cation exchange capacity is 20 
to 50 percent saturated with exchangeable aluminum 
within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Some pedons have a thin E horizon that has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. The 
texture is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loamy fine 
sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. The texture is sandy clay loam, 
clay loam, or loam. 

Some pedons have a BC or CB horizon that is strong 
brown, yellowish red, or red. The texture is sandy loam 
or fine sandy loam. 

The G horizon ranges from yellowish brown to red and 
is commonly stratified sand, loamy sand, and fine sandy 
loam. 


Caspiana Series 


The Caspiana series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy 
alluvium. These soils are on old natural levees of 
distributaries of the Red River. Slopes are generally less 
than 1 percent. Soils of the Caspiana series are fine-silty, 
mixed, thermic Typic Argiudolls. 

Caspiana soils commonly are near Armistead, Gallion, 
Latanier, and Moreland soils. The Armistead and 
Latanier soils are in lower positions than the Caspiana 
soils and are clayey in the upper part. Gallion soils are in 
slightly higher positions and do not have a dark color 
surface layer. Moreland soils are in lower positions and 
are clayey throughout. 

Typical pedon of Caspiana silty clay loam; about 4.5 
miles west of Lake End, 2.5 miles southwest on Highway 
174 from Highway 1, 0.4 mile north on parish road, 2.1 
miles west and 0.7 mile north on parish road, 0.3 mile 
west on farm road, 100 feet south of road; Spanish Land 
Grant 37, T. 11 N., R. 10 W. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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A—5 to 12 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BA—12 to 27 inches; very dark gray (SYR 3/1) silty clay 
loam; few fine distinct reddish brown (5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; many fine pores; few thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bti1—27 to 42 inches; reddish brown (SYR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; thick 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—42 to 48 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; moderately 
alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—4B8 to 60 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/6) silt loam; 
massive; firm; strong effervescence; moderately 
alkaline. 


The solum ranges fram 30 to 60 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, value 
of 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is 7 to 20 inches thick. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to moderately 
alkaline. 

The BA horizon has the same range in colors as that 
of the A horizon. The texture is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. Reaction ranges from medium acid to moderately 
alkaline. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR, SYR or 2.5YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. The texture is silty clay 
loam or silt loam. Reaction ranges from medium acid to 
moderately alkaline. 

The BC and C horizons have the same range in color 
as that of the Bt horizon. The texture is silty clay loam, 
silt loam, loam, or very fine sandy loam. Reaction ranges 
from slightly acid to moderately alkaline. The C horizon 
is calcareous in some pedons. 


Gallion Series 


The Gallion series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium. These 
soils are on natural levees of distributaries of the Red 
River. Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. Soils of 
the Gallion series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic 
Hapludalfs. 

Gallion soils are similar to Roxana and Severn soils 
and commonly are near Armistead, Caspiana, and 
Latanier soils. Armistead and Latanier soils are in lower 
positions than the Gallion soils and are clayey in the 
upper part. Caspiana soils are in slightly lower positions 
and have a dark color surface layer. Roxana and Severn 
soils are on natural levees along the present channel of 
the Red River, and they are coarse-silty. 
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Typical pedon of Gallion silt loam; about 3.6 miles east 
of Bermuda on Highway 1220 from Highway 119, 400 
feet south from center of highway; Spanish Land Grant 
48, T.8N.,R.6 W. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/2) silt loam; weak 
fine and medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
and medium roots; many fine pores; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 18 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
distinct nearly continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine pores; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 33 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; spots of light reddish 
brown (5YR 6/4) silt coatings; distinct nearly 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BC—33 to 53 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1—53 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) very fine 
sandy loam; weak platy structure; very friable; many 
fine pores; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—60 to 71 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very fine 
sandy loam; structureless; very friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 4 to 14 inches thick. The 
texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges 

from strongly acid to neutral. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 6. The texture is silt loam, loam, 
clay loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The BC horizon has colors similar to those of the Bt 
horizon. The texture is very fine sandy loam, silt loam, 
loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 

The C horizon has the same range in color, reaction, 
and texture as that of the BC horizon. Concretions of 
calcium carbonate are in the C horizon of some pedons. 


Gore Series 


The Gore series consists of moderately well drained, 
very slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey stream 
deposits of late Pleistocene age. These soils are on 
uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of the 
Gore series are fine, mixed, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs. 

Gore soils are similar to Bellwood soils and commonly 
are near Acadia and Morse soils. Acadia soils are on 
slightly higher ridgetops than those of the Gore soils, 
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and they are brownish and grayish throughout the profile. 


Bellwood soils are at a higher elevation, are very fine- 
textured, and have intersecting slickensides. Morse soils 
are on steeper side slopes and are calcareous to the 
surface. 

Typical pedon of Gore silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes; 
about 8.3 miles northwest of Campti on Highway 480, 
0.4 mile north on trail, 50 feet east of trail; NW1/4SE1/4 
sec. 18, 7.11N.,R.8W. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BE—4 to 8 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) silt loam; 
few medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 18 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bit2—18 to 32 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; very firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and in pores; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—32 to 45 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common 
medium prominent light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; massive; very firm; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

C—45 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay; 
common fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; massive; firm; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The effective cation exchange capacity is 20 to 50 
percent saturated with exchangeable aluminum within a 
depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is 1 to 4 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The BE horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is silty 
clay loam or silt loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. The lower 
part has the same range in colors as that of the upper 
part, or it has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of red, brown, 
and gray. The texture of the Bt horizon is clay, silty clay, 
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or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to neutral. 

The upper part of the BC horizon has the same range 
in color and texture as that of the Bt horizon. The lower 
part has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. Reaction of the BC horizon ranges 
from very strongly acid to neutral. 

The C horizon is reddish clay or silty clay. Reaction 
ranges fram medium acid to moderately alkaline. 
Concretions of calcium carbonate range from none to 
common in the BC and C horizons. 


Guyton Series 


The Guyton series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in silty alluvium and old 
stream deposits. These soils are on flood plains of 
streams and on uplands and low stream terraces. They 
are subject to flooding unless protected by levees. A 
seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil 
surface from December to May in most years. Slope is 
generally less than 1 percent. Soils of the Guyton series 
are fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs. 

Guyton soils commonly are near Beauregard, Bienville, 
Caddo, Cahaba, and Lotus soils. Beauregard soils are in 
higher positions on terrace uplands than the Guyton soils 
and contain more than 5 percent plinthite. Bienville and 
Cahaba soils are in higher positions on low stream 
terraces. Bienville soils are sandy throughout the profile, 
and Cahaba soils are fine-loamy. Caddo soils are in 
more convex positions on terrace uplands, and they 
contain plinthite. Lotus soils are in slightly higher 
positions on flood plains and are sandy throughout. 

Typical pedon of Guyton silt loam, frequently flooded; 
about 3 miles north of Goldonna, 1.7 miles north of 
Goldonna on parish road, 0.7 mile northeast on U.S. 
Forest Service Road 585, 0.8 mile east on trail, 20 feet 
south of trail; NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 5, T. 12 N., R. 5 W. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak medium and fine granular structure; 
friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Egi—4 to 11 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; few fine faint yellowish brown mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Eg2—11 to 19 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium faint light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine pores; pockets and 
streaks of light gray silt; very strongly acid; abrupt 
irregular boundary. 

B/E—19 to 30 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam 
(Bt); common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
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5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; common 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; about 15 
percent, by volume, tongues of light brownish gray 
(1O0YR 6/2) silt loam (E); very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btg—30 to 41 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few thin clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BC—41 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few thin 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
brown concretions; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches in thickness. 
Exchangeable sodium ranges from 10 to 40 percent of 
the sum of the cation exchange capacity in the lower 
part of the solum. The effective cation exchange 
capacity is 20 to 50 percent saturated with exchangeable 
aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 2 to 8 inches thick. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is 11 to 24 inches thick. The 
texture is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. Tongues of 
E material extend into the B/E horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is silt loam, silty 
clay loam, or clay loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. Mottles of strong brown, 
yellowish brown, or gray range from few to many. 

The BC horizon has the same range in color as that of 
the Bt horizon. The texture is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
clay loam, or sandy clay loam. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. Some pedons do not 
have a BC horizon. 


Keithville Series 


The Keithville series consists of moderately well 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
loamy and clayey marine deposits of Tertiary age. These 
soils are on uplands. A seasonal high water table is 2 to 
3 feet below the soil surface from December to April in 
most years. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of 
the Keithville series are fine-silty, siliceous, thermic 
Glossaquic Paleudalfs. 

Keithville soils in Natchitoches Parish are taxadjuncts 
to the Keithville series because the Bt2 and 2Bt5 
horizons are clay loam. This difference is outside the 
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defined range for the series, but it does not significantly 
affect use and management of these soils. 

Keithville soils commonly are near Bellwood, Malbis, 
Natchitoches, and Sacul soils. Bellwood and 
Natchitoches soils are at a lower elevation and are 
clayey throughout the subsoil. Malbis soils are in slightly 
higher positions than the Keithville soils and are fine- 
loamy. Sacul soils are at a lower elevation and have a 
subsoil that is clayey in the upper part. 

Typical pedon of Keithville loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; about 3 miles west of Chestnut, 3.5 miles west 
and southwest on parish road from Chestnut post office 
to road junction, 0.15 mile west of junction, 5 feet south 
of road; NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 3, T. 12. N., R. 7 W. 


A—O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—7 to 14 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; 
few fine faint brownish yellow mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; 
common fine pores; common medium soft dark 
brown concretions of iron-manganese; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; few fine faint brownish yellow mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
many fine roots; few medium and coarse dark brown 
concretions of iron-manganese; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B/E—22 to 26 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay 
loam (Bt); common medium faint strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles and common medium distinct 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
many fine pores; common coarse chert pebbles; 
about 15 percent, by volume, light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) silt coatings (E) 2 to 5 millimeters thick 
on peds; many fine and medium brown concretions 
of iron-manganese; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Bt8—26 to 54 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; common 
medium prominent light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles and few fine faint light yellowish brown 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; common fine roots; thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Bt4—54 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) mottles and few fine faint light yellowish brown 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; very strongly acid. 
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The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid 
throughout the profile except where lime has been 
added. Depth to the clayey 2Bt horizon ranges from 30 
to 40 inches. The effective cation exchange capacity is 
50 percent or more saturated with exchangeable 
aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is 2 to 7 inches thick. Some pedons 
have a thin E horizon that is silt loam, loam, or very fine 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 6 or 8. The texture is loam, silt loam, 
silty clay loam, or clay loam. 

The Bt part of the B/E horizon is mottled in hue of 
2.5YR to 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. 
The texture is silt loam, loam, silty clay loam, or clay 
loam. The E part of the B/E horizon is grayish uncoated 
silt or very fine sand. 

The matrix of the 2Bt horizon ranges from red to gray, 
and it is mottled in shades of gray, red, and brown. The 
texture is silty clay, clay, or clay loam. 


Kisatchie Series 


The Kisatchie series consists of well drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that are moderately deep to 
siltstone. These soils are on uplands. They formed in 
clayey marine deposits over siltstone or sandstone of 
Tertiary age. Slopes range from 1 to 40 percent. Soils of 
the Kisatchie series are fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 
Typic Hapludalfs. 

Kisatchie soils commonly are near Anacoco, Betis, 
Briley, Guyton, Oula, and Smithdale soils. Anacoco soils 
are on flatter parts of ridgetops than Kisatchie soils and 
do not have siltstone within 40 inches of the surface. 
Betis and Briley soils are at a higher elevation and are 
sandy from the surface to a depth of 20 inches or more. 
Guyton soils are in drainageways and are fine-silty. Oula 
and Smithdale soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Kisatchie soils. Oula soils do not have siltstone 
within 40 inches of the surface. Smithdale soils are fine- 
loamy. 

Typical pedon of Kisatchie silt loam, in an area of 
Kisatchie-Anacoco complex, 1 to 5 percent slopes; about 
7 miles southwest of Derry, 5.2 miles south of Derry on 
Highway 119, 10 miles northwest on Forest Service 
Lotus-Gorum Road, 3.1 miles south on Forest Service 
Road 321, 1.25 miles west on Forest Service Road 365, 
0.5 mile south on Forest Service Road 365A, 300 feet 
west of road; NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 34, T. 6 N. R. 7 W. 


A—0O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—6 to 11 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
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firm; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 19 inches; pale olive (5Y 6/3) silty clay loam; 
moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt8—19 to 36 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) clay loam; 
common medium faint pale olive (5Y 6/3) mottles; 
moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few small fragments of siltstone; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Cr—36 to 60 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) siltstone; 
weakly cemented plates 1 to 5 centimeters thick; 
few fine roots in cracks; slightly acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches in thickness 
and is underlain by siltstone or sandstone. Reaction is 
extremely acid or very strongly acid throughout the 
solum except for the A horizon. Reaction of the A 
horizon is very strongly acid or strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is 1 to 7 inches thick. The texture is 
silt loam, fine sandy loam, or silty clay loam. Where 
these soils are severely eroded, the texture can be clay. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is 
silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 
Combined thickness of the A and E horizons is 5 to 12 
inches. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 6; or it has hue of 7.5YR, 
value of 5, and chroma of 2 or 4. Texture is silty clay, 
clay, silty clay loam, or clay loam. 

The 2Cr horizon is siltstone or sandstone. 


Latanier Series 


The Latanier series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey alluvium underlain by loamy alluvium. These soils 
are on natural levees of the Red River. A seasonal high 
water table is within 1 to 3 feet of the soil surface from 
December to April in most years. Slopes are generally 
less than 1 percent. Soils of the Latanier series are 
clayey over loamy, mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludolls. 

Latanier soils commonly are near Armistead, Gallion, 
Moreland, and Roxana soils. Armistead soils are in 
slightly higher positions than Latanier soils and are 
clayey to a depth of less than 20 inches. Gallion and 
Roxana soils are in higher positions and are loamy 
throughout the profile. Moreland soils are in lower 
positions and have a subsoil that is clayey to a depth of 
40 inches or more. 

Typical pedon of Latanier clay; about 3.5 miles 
northeast of Chopin, 3.2 miles northeast of Highway 1 on 
Highway 490, 0.65 mile north on field road, 0.25 mile 
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east on field road, 200 feet south of center of field road; 
Spanish Land Grant 70, T. 6 .N., R. 4 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) clay; strong 
coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm; few 
fine roots; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw1—6 to 17 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) 
clay; moderate coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium and fine subangular blocky; very 
firm; few fine roots; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bw2—17 to 26 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few fine roots; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2C1—26 to 56 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) silt loam; 
massive; friable; few fine roots; slight effervescence 
in lower part; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2C2—56 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) silt loam; 
massive; very friable; strong effervescence; mildly 
alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to the loamy 2C 
horizon range from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction ranges 
from neutral to moderately alkaline throughout the 
profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 4 to 8 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is clay or silty 
clay. 

The 2C horizon is monotextured or stratified very fine 
sandy loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam. It typically is 
calcareous. 


Lotus Series 


The Lotus series consists of moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained, rapidly permeable soils that 
formed in sandy alluvium. These soils are on natural 
levees of streams that drain the uplands. They are 
subject to frequent flooding. A seasonal high water table 
is 1.5 to 3 feet below the soil surface from December to 
April in most years. Slopes are generally less than 1 
percent but range to 3 percent. Soils of the Lotus series 
are thermic, coated Aquic Quartzipsamments. 

Lotus soils commonly are near Bienville, Cahaba, and 
Guyton soils. Bienville and Gahaba soils are on nearby 
stream terraces. Bienville soils have lamellae in the 
subsoil, and Cahaba soils are fine-loamy. Guyton soils 
are on flood plains in slightly lower positions than the 
Lotus soils and are fine-silty. 

Typical pedon of Lotus sand, in an area of Guyton- 
Lotus association, frequently flooded; about 2.3 miles 
south of Bellwood, 3.2 miles east on U.S. Forest Service 
Lotus-Gorum Road, 350 feet south of road in woods; 
SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 24, T.6.N., R. 8 W. 
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A—0 to 2 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—2 to 10 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Ab—10 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cb1i—21 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; single grained; loose; 
few medium and fine roots; few pockets of uncoated 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cb2—40 to 65 inches; light gray ((OYR 7/1) loamy sand; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; single grained; loose; common pockets 
of uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 


Depth to layers that have a texture finer than loamy 
fine sand ranges from 60 inches to more than 80 inches. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid in the 
A horizon and from very strongly acid to medium acid in 
all other horizons. The effective cation exchange 
capacity is 20 to 50 percent saturated with exchangeable 
aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 1 to 14 inches thick. 
Some pedons have an Ab horizon that has the same 
range in color as that of the A horizon. The texture of 
the Ab horizon is sand, fine sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The C and Cb horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 3. The texture is sand, fine 
sand, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. Mottles in shades 
of brown or gray are in some pedons. 


Malbis Series 


The Malbis series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy 
stream deposits of Tertiary and Pleistocene age. These 
soils are on uplands. A seasonal high water table is 2.5 
to 4 feet below the soil surface from December to March 
in most years. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of 
the Malbis series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Plinthic Paleudults. 

Malbis soils commonly are near Anacoco, Beauregard, 
Keithville, and Ruston soils. Anacoco and Keithville soils 
are at a lower elevation than the Malbis soils and have a 
clayey subsoil. Beauregard soils are on less convex 
slopes and are fine-silty. Ruston soils are on more 
convex ridgetops and side slopes and do not have 
plinthite in the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Malbis fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 
percent slopes; about 3 miles east of Kisatchie, 3 miles 
north from Kisatchie on Highway 117 to Kisatchie 
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Lookout Tower, 4.7 miles southeast on Forest Service 
Road 350, 150 feet south of road; SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 7, 
T.5N,., R. 7 W. 


A—O to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; few fine faint dark grayish brown mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; common medium 
pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E—6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; few coarse faint yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; common fine 
and medium tubular pores; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BE—10 to 17 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; few fine roots; few fine 
and medium tubular pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—17 to 35 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; common fine and medium tubular 
pores; few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btv1—35 to 44 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; many coarse prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) mottiles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; common coarse rounded 
nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Biv2—44 to 56 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; many 
coarse prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) motiles and 
common medium light gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; firm; 
few fine roots; common thin continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; common medium concretions of iron 
oxide and common rounded crystals of silica; 
common fine to coarse nodules of plinthite; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btv3—56 to 75 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) and red 
(10R 4/6) sandy clay loam; few coarse distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
common coarse nodules of plinthite; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Depth to a 
horizon that has 5 percent or more plinthite ranges from 
25 to 40 inches. The effective cation exchange capacity 
is 50 percent or more saturated with exchangeable 
aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 4 to 8 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 


Soil Survey 


The E horizon has hue of ioYR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The BE and Bt horizons have hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some pedons do 
not have a BE horizon. The Btv horizon has colors 
similar to those of the Bt horizon, and includes hue of 
10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 6 or 8 and hue of 10R, 
value of 6, and chroma of 6 or 8 with shades of gray in 
the lower part. The texture of the BE, Bt, and Btv 
horizons is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid. Content 
of plinthite in the Btv horizon ranges from 5 to 25 
percent. 


Moreland Series 


The Moreland series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey alluvium. These soils are in low positions on 
natural levees and in depressions on the flood plain. 
These soils are subject to flooding unless protected by 
levees. A seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of 
the soil surface from December to April in most years. 
Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. Soils of the Moreland 
series are fine, mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludolls. 

Moreland soils are taxadjuncts to the Moreland series 
because the particle-size control section typically has an 
average clay content of slightly more than 60 percent. In 
addition, Moreland soils in map unit Md have a reddish 
brown surface layer. These differences are outside the 
defined range for the series, but they do not significantly 
affect use and management of these soils. 

Moreland soils commonly are near Armistead, Gallion, 
Latanier, Perry, and Yorktown soils. Armistead and 
Latanier soils are in slightly higher positions than 
Moreland soils and have a loamy subsoil or underlying 
material. Gallion soils are in higher positions and are 
fine-silty. Perry soils are in slightly lower positions and do 
not have a dark color surface layer. Yorktown soils are in 
depressional areas, and because they generally are wet, 
they do not crack during dry seasons. 

Typical pedon of Moreland clay; about 2.4 miles 
southeast of Powhatan on Highway 1, 0.5 mile west on 
farm road, 300 feet north of culvert crossing on canal; 
SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 27, T. 10 N., R. 8 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) clay; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
many fine and medium roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A—6 to 16 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) clay; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
few fine and medium roots; shiny surfaces on peds; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—16 to 26 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) 
clay; thin strata of reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
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firm; few fine roots; few shiny pressure faces; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bk1—26 to 52 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) clay; 
few fine distinct gray (N 5/0) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common pressure faces and slickensides; common 
fine and medium masses of carbonates; strong 
effervescence; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bk2—82 to 63 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
weak coarse angular blocky structure; firm; common 
pressure faces and slickensides; common fine and 
medium hard and soft masses of carbonates; strong 
effervescence; few dark stains; mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to more than 60 inches in 
thickness. Depth to calcareous layers ranges from 10 to 
40 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 7 to 20 inches thick. The 
texture is clay or silt loam. Reaction ranges from slightly 
acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. The Bk horizon has hue of 
5YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 3 or 4. The texture 
of the Bw and Bk horizons is silty clay or clay. Reaction 
of these horizons ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. Some pedons have silt loam or silty clay loam 
strata in the Bk horizon. 

Buried grayish layers are common below a depth of 40 
inches. 


Morse Series 


The Morse series consists of well drained, very slowly 
permeable soils that formed in calcareous, clayey 
sediment of Pleistocene age. These soils are on 
uplands. Slopes range from 5 to 12 percent. Soils of the 
Morse series are fine, mixed, thermic Entic Chromuderts. 

Morse soils are similar to Bellwood soils and 
commonly are near Acadia, Gore, Guyton, and Moreland 
soils. Except for the Bellwood soils, none of these soils 
have intersecting slickensides. The Acadia and Gore 
soils are at a slightly higher elevation than the Morse 
soils. The Acadia soils are somewhat poorly drained, and 
the Gore soils are moderately drained. Bellwood soils 
are in positions similar to those of the Morse soils and 
are acid throughout the profile. Guyton soils are in 
drainageways and are fine-silty. Moreland soils are on 
the flood plain and are leached of carbonates in the 
upper part of the profile. 

Typical pedon of Morse clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes; 
about 1.3 miles south of Flora, 1.3 miles southwest of 
Highway 120 on Highway 478, 0.75 mile east on gravel 
road, 0.25 mile south in pasture on hillside; 
NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 16, T. 17 N., R. 7 W. 
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A—0 to 4 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) clay; 
weak medium granular structure; firm; many fine and 
medium roots; moderate effervescence; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

AC—4 to 16 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common fine and medium roots; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C1—16 to 30 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
weak very coarse subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few fine roots; many black stains; common 
large intersecting slickensides in the lower part; 
common soft brown masses of calcium carbonate; 
common fine and medium concretions of calcium 
carbonate; strong effervescence; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—30 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; few fine 
prominent pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate 
coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common large intersecting slickensides; few black 
stains; common fine and medium concretions of 
calcium carbonate; common soft masses of calcium 
carbonate; strong effervescence; mitdly alkaline. 


The depih to free carbonates ranges from 0 to 15 
inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, or 7.5YR, value 
of 2 to 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 1 to 8 inches thick. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 
Concretions of calcium carbonate are in some pedons. 

The AC horizon has hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, or 7.5YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. The texture is clay 
or silty clay. Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 

The CG horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Reaction is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 


Natchitoches Series 


The Natchitoches series consists of well drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in thick, clayey 
marine sediment of Tertiary age. These soils are on 
uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 12 percent. Soils of the 
Natchitoches series are very-fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Vertic Hapludalfs. 

Natchitoches soils commonly are near Bellwood, 
Keithville, and Sacul soils. Bellwood and Sacul soils are 
in positions similar to those of the Natchitoches soils, 
and they do not have appreciable amounts of glauconite 
in the subsoil. Keithville soils are at a slightly higher 
elevation and are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Natchitoches sandy clay loam, 1 to 5 
percent slopes; about 0.5 mile northwest of Chestnut 
Post Office on parish road, 225 feet south of parish road; 
SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 31, T. 18 N., R. 6 W. 
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A—O to 4 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
common medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—4 to 11 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; few 
fine distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; common fine 
roots; thick continuous clay film on faces of peds; 
prominent greenish glauconite sand; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bi2—11 to 38 inches; red (10R 4/6) clay; many medium 
prominent olive (5Y 5/3) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; many 
nonintersecting slickensides; about 20 percent 
greenish glauconite sand; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1—38 to 46 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; common fine 
distinct light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; 
very firm; common nonintersecting slickensides; 
about 30 percent greenish glauconite sand; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—46 to 63 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
clay; common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; 
firm; about 30 percent greenish glauconite sand; 
common soft masses of calcium carbonate; 
common medium concretions of calcium carbonate; 
neutral. 


The solum ranges from 30 to 50 inches in thickness. 
Greenish glauconite sand is prominent in the Bt and C 
horizons. The effective cation exchange capacity is 20 to 
50 percent saturated with exchangeable aluminum within 
a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, 7.5YR, value of 
3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 1 to 6 inches thick. 
The texture is fine sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, 2.5YR, or 10R, value 
of 4, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is clay or sandy 
clay. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium 
acid. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of brown, red, 
olive, and gray. The texture is sandy clay or clay. Most 
pedons have common accumulations and concretions of 
carbonate. Reaction ranges from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline. 


Oula Series 


The Oula series consists of moderately well drained, 
very slowly permeable soils that formed in stratified 
clayey and loamy marine deposits of Tertiary age. These 
soils are on uplands. Slopes range from 5 to 40 percent. 
Soils of the Oula series are fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 
Vertic Hapludalts. 


Soil Survey 


Oula soils are similar to Gore soils and commonly are 
near Anacoco, Betis, Guyton, Kisatchie, and Smithdale 
soils. Anacoco soils are on ridgetops at a higher 
elevation than the Oula soils and have an abrupt textural 
change between the subsurface layer and the subsoil. 
Betis soils are in positions similar to those of the Oula 
soils and are sandy throughout the profile. Gore soils are 
at a lower elevation and have a thicker solum. Guyton 
soils are in drainageways and are fine-silty. Kisatchie and 
Smithdale soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Oula soils. Kisatchie soils are moderately deep to 
bedrock, and Smithdale soils are fine-loamy. 

Typical pedon of Oula fine sandy loam, in an area of 
Kisatchie-Oula fine sandy loams, 5 to 40 percent slopes; 
about 2.5 miles southeast of Gorum, 3.5 miles east and 
south on Highway 119 from the Gorum school, 0.5 mile 
south on woodland trail, 275 feet east of benchmark on 
painted 1/4 section line, 20 feet north of line; 
SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 17, T. 5 N., R.5 W. 


A—O to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and very fine roots, common medium and coarse 
roots; about 5 to 10 percent sandstone fragments; 
extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btl—6 to 14 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay; common fine and medium prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and common fine 
and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6, 
5/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine, medium, and coarse 
roots; common thin discontinuous clay films on 
faces of peds; common dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) sandy clay loam fillings in cracks; extremely 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 23 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; many fine and medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few fine distinct olive 
yellow (2.5Y 6/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; common fine, 
medium, and coarse roots; common thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; few slickensides; common 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy clay loam 
fillings in cracks; extremely acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—23 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; common fine and medium distinct olive yellow 
(2.5Y 6/6, 6/8) motiles and few fine and medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; few 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; common thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; few slickensides; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—40 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; common coarse distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/8) 
mottles and medium prominent dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
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structure; very firm; few fine, medium, and coarse 
roots; few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—50 to 63 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay; few medium distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) 
mottles and few medium prominent dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak very coarse 
subangular blocky structure; faint rock structure; 
very firm; very few fine roots; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 25 to 50 inches in thickness. 
Some pedons are underlain by siltstone or sandstone 
bedrock below a depth of 60 inches. Fragments of 
siltstone or sandstone range from none to common 
throughout the soil. The effective cation exchange 
capacity is 20 to 50 percent saturated with exchangeable 
aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is 1 to 6 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture 
is fine sandy loam or very fine sandy loam. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4; or it has hue of 7.5YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. The texture is sandy clay, 
clay, or silty clay. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid. 

The C horizon has the same range in colors as that of 
the Bt horizon. The texture ranges from clay to loam and 
is commonly stratified. Reaction ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid. 


Perry Series 


The Perry series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
These soils are in low positions on flood plains and are 
subject to flooding unless protected by levees. A 
seasonal high water table is within 2 feet of the soil 
surface from December to June in most years. Slopes 
are generally less than t percent. Soils of the Perry 
series are very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic 
Vertic Haplaquepts. 

Perry soils commonly are near the Gallion, Latanier, 
Moreland, and Yorktown soils. Gallion soils are in higher 
positions than the Perry soils and are fine-silty. Latanier 
and Moreland soils are in slightly higher positions and 
have a dark color surface layer. Yorktown soils are in 
depressional areas, and because they are generally wet, 
they do not crack. 

Typical pedon of Perry clay, occasionally flooded; 
about 2 miles southwest of Montrose, 3 miles southwest 
from Highway 1 on Highway 493, 1.1 miles southwest on 
U.S. Forest Service Road 339, 0.6 mile northwest on 
U.S. Forest Service Road 341, 1.5 miles north on trail, 
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300 feet east of trail end; NE1/4SW1/4 Spanish Land 
Grant 63, T. 7 N., R. 6 W. 


A—O to 6 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few fine roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bgi—6 to 14 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many 
medium strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few fine roots; few slickensides; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bg2—14 to 22 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish red (5YR 5/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; few fine 
roots; few slickensides; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2BCk—22 to 35 inches; reddish brown (SYR 4/4) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few fine roots; common fine and medium 
concretions of calcium carbonate; few slickensides; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

2C—835 to 61 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; common medium concretions of calcium 
carbonate; strong effervescence; moderately 
alkaline. 


The Perry soils are clay throughout the profile. The 
solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches in thickness. Depth 
to the 2B horizon ranges from 14 to 36 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is 4 to 9 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1. Mottles in shades of brown and red range 
from few to many. Clay content ranges from 55 to 85 
percent. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 

The 2BCk horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 3 or 4, 
and chroma of 2 or 4. Reaction ranges from slightly acid 
to moderately alkaline. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, 
value of 4 to 5, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is calcareous 
and contains few to many concretions of calcium 
carbonate. Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately 
alkaline. 


Roxana Series 


The Roxana series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy 
alluvium. These soils are on natural levees of the Red 
River. A seasonal high water table is 4 to 6 feet below 
the soil surface from December to April in most years. 
Slopes are generally less than 1 percent. Soils of the 
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Roxana series are coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic 
Typic Udifluvents. 

Roxana soils commonly are near Gallion, Latanier, and 
Severn soils. Gallion soils are on natural levees of 
abandoned distributary channels and have a well- 
developed subsoil. Latanier soils are in lower positions 
than the Roxana soils and have a clayey surface layer 
and subsoil. Severn soils are in positions similar to those 
of the Roxana soils, and they are calcareous in all 
horizons below a depth of 10 inches. 

Typical pedon of Roxana very fine sandy loam; about 
1 mile east of Natchitoches, 1.7 miles northeast on 
Highway 1224 from its junction with Highway 1, 600 feet 
south of center of road; N1/2 sec. 22, T. 9 N., R. 7 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) very fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and very fine roots; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—6 to 19 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) very fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—19 to 27 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) very fine 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; few fine roots; 
distinct bedding planes; slight effervescence; 
moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C3—27 to 42 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; 
massive; very friable; few fine roots; distinct bedding 
planes; strong effervescence; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Ab—42 to 48 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strong effervescence; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

2C4—48 to 66 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; massive; faint bedding planes; very 
friable; mildly alkaline. 


Bedding planes are in the 10- to 40-inch control 
section. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, value 
of 3 or 4, and chroma of 4 to 6. It is 3 to 10 inches thick. 
Reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 
The 2Ab horizon is fine sandy loam, very fine sandy 
loam, loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges 
from neutral to moderately alkaline. Some pedons do not 
have a 2Ab horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is loamy very fine 
sand, very fine sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or silt loam. 
Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 
Buried horizons are common below a depth of 40 
inches. 
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Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in thick, loamy stream 
deposits of Tertiary and Pleistocene age. These soils are 
on uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of 
the Ruston series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Paleudults. 

Ruston soils are similar to Cahaba soils and commonly 
are near Briley, Malbis, Sacul, and Smithdale soils. Briley 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Ruston soils, 
and they have a thick sandy surface layer. Cahaba soils 
are on low terraces and have a solum that is thinner 
than the solum in the Ruston soils. Malbis soils are on 
slightly less convex slopes and have more than 5 
percent plinthite in the subsoil. Sacul soils are on lower 
side slopes and in positions similar to those of the 
Ruston soils, and they have a clayey subsoil. Smithdale 
soils are on side slopes and do not have a profile with a 
bisequum. 

Typical pedon of Ruston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 
percent slopes; about 5.5 miles northeast of Clarence, 
3.7 miles east from Clarence on Highway 84, 7 miles 
north on Highway 1226, 0.4 mile southeast on dirt road, 
350 feet north of dirt road; SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 36, T. 11 
N., R. 6 W. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and very fine roots; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 12 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; many fine 
pores; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—12 to 21 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thick continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine roots; few fine pores; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 31 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine spots of light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) sandy loam; thick discontinuous 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B/E’—31 to 36 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loam 
(Bt); few fine distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
common streaks and pockets of light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) sandy loam (E); weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine pores; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B’t—36 to 62 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; common medium light gray (10YR 7/2) 
motties; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
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firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The B/E’ 
horizon is definitive for the series. Quartz gravel or 
ironstone fragments are within the solum of some 
pedons. The effective cation exchange capacity is 20 to 
50 percent saturated with exchangeable aluminum within 
a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 3 to 6 inches thick. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, or loamy fine sand. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to slightly acid. Some pedons 
have a thin BE horizon. 

The Bt and B’t horizons have hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is 
sandy clay loam, loam, or clay loam. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The E’ part of the B/E’ horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is fine 
sandy loam, loamy sand, or sandy loam and is in streaks 
and pockets. 


Sacul Series 


The Sacul series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy and clayey 
marine deposits of Tertiary age. These soils are on 
uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 12 percent. Soils of the 
Sacul series are clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults. 

The Sacul soils in map unit Sa are taxadjuncts to the 
Sacul series because they have slightly more sand in the 
Bt4 horizon and slightly more organic matter in the A 
horizon than the defined range for the Sacul series. 
These minor differences do not significantly affect the 
use and management of these soils. 

Sacul soils commonly are near Bellwood, Guyton, 
Keithville, Natchitoches, Ruston, and Smithdale soils. 
Bellwood and Natchitoches soils are in positions similar 
to those of the Sacul soils, and they are very fine 
textured. Guyton soils are in drainageways and are fine- 
silty. Keithville soils are at a slightly higher elevation and 
are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. Ruston soils 
are on slightly higher ridgetops and in positions similar to 
those of the Sacul soils, and they are loamy throughout. 

Typical pedon of Sacul fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes; about 4 miles southwest of Lake End, 4.2 miles 
southwest from Highway 1 on Highway 174, 150 feet 
south of Highway 174; SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 35, T. 11.N., 
R. 10 W. 


Ap—0O to 2 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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E—2 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—10 to 20 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; strong 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm; common 
fine roots; continuous clay film on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 28 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
mottles and few fine distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; strong medium angular blocky 
structure; very firm; few fine roots; continuous thin 
clay film on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—28 to 40 inches; red (10R 4/8) clay; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; very 
firm; continuous thin clay film on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt4—40 to 45 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
continuous thin clay film on vertical faces of peds; 
common fine and medium fragments of ironstone; 
thin dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) rind around 
the fragments of ironstone; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BC—465 to 58 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; continuous thin clay films on vertical 
faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—58 to 60 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1) and 
yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; massive; 
firm; common thin strata of sandy loam; strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to more than 72 inches in 
thickness. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. The effective cation 
exchange capacity is 50 percent or more saturated with 
exchangeable aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is 1 to 4 inches thick. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. It is 4 to 10 inches thick. The texture is 
fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, 
2.5YR, or 10R, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 
The texture is silty clay or clay. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon and the BC horizon have the same range in 
color as the upper part of the Bt horizon and also 
include value of 6 or 7 and chroma of 2 to 4; or they are 
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mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray. The texture is 
silty clay loam, clay loam, sandy clay loam, or silt loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of red, yellow, and 
gray and is stratified. The texture is clay loam, sandy 
clay loam, sandy loam, or shale bedrock. Some pedons 
do not have a C horizon. 


Severn Series 


The Severn series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium on natural 
levees and sand bars adjacent to the Red River. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. Soils of the Severn series are 
coarse-silty, mixed (calcareous), thermic Typic 
Udifluvents. 

The Severn soils in map unit Sf are taxadjuncts to the 
Severn series because the C horizon is typically neutral 
and mildly alkaline rather than moderately alkaline and 
the A horizon typically has less than 0.5 percent organic 
matter content. These differences are outside the range 
defined for the series; however, they do not significantly 
affect the use and management of the soils. 

Severn soils commonly are near Latanier, Moreland, 
and Roxana soils. Latanier and Moreland soils are in 
lower positions than the Severn soils and have a clayey 
subsoil. Roxana soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Severn soils, and they are not calcareous in all 
horizons below a depth of 10 inches. 

Typical pedon of Severn very fine sandy loam, 
frequently flooded; about 1 mile west of Clarence, 0.9 
mile west of Highway 71 and 84 on Highway 6, 1,600 
feet south of highway on sandbar; irregular sec. 61, T. 
10.N., R. 7 W. 


A—O to 5 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) very fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and very fine roots; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ci—5 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loamy very 
fine sand; massive; very friable; common fine roots; 
distinct bedding planes; slight effervescence; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—15 to 47 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loamy very 
fine sand; massive; very friable; few fine roots; 
distinct bedding planes; slight effervescence; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C3—47 to 53 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/4) very fine 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; distinct bedding 
planes; slight effervescence; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C4—53 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) loamy very 
fine sand; massive; very friable; distinct bedding 
planes; slight effervescence; mildly alkaline. 


These soils are calcareous in ail horizons below a 
depth of 10 inches. 
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The A horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 3 to 16 inches thick. 
Reaction is mildly aikaline or moderately alkaline. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is loamy very fine 
sand, very fine sandy loam, or silt loam. Reaction ranges 
from neutral to moderately alkaline. 


Shatta Series 


The Shatta series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy stream 
deposits of late Pleistocene age. These soils are on 
uplands. A seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3 feet 
below the soil surface from December to April in most 
years. Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. Soils of the 
Shatta series are fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Fragiudults. 

Shatta soils commonly are near Acadia, Gore, Guyton, 
Malbis, and Ruston soils. Acadia and Gore soils are at a 
slightly lower elevation than the Shatta soils and have a 
clayey subsoil. Guyton soils are in lower positions and 
are grayish throughout the profile. Malbis and Ruston 
soils are in slightly higher positions and do not have a 
fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Shatta very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 
percent slopes; about 0.7 mile southeast of Messick on 
Highway 7| and 84, 400 feet south of highway in pasture; 
SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 3, T. 11.N., R. 8 W. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very fine sandy 
loam; weak medium and fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—7 to 12 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—12 to 23 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—23 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish red (6YR 
5/6) mottles and few fine faint light yellowish brown 
motties; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, about 35 percent brittle; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine and medium brown concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx1—32 to 47 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
moderate coarse and very coarse prismatic 
structure; about 80 percent firm and brittle, 20 
percent friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; many soft yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
masses; many light gray (10YR 7/2) silt coatings on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Bx2—47 to 70 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish red (56YR 
4/6) and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; weak very 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm and brittle; strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 90 inches in thickness. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 36 inches. The 
etfective cation exchange capacity is 20 to 50 percent 
saturated with exchangeable aluminum within a depth of 
30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. It is 3 to 8 inches thick. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or 
loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium 
acid. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is 
silt loam or loam. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid. 

The Bt horizon has the same range in color as that of 
the BE horizon, and in addition, it has hue of 7.5YR. The 
texture is clay loam, silty clay loam, loam, or silt loam. 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. 
The Bt horizon has more than 25 percent sand with less 
than 15 percent coarser than very fine sand. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5, 
and chroma of 4 to 8. It is mottled in shades of brown, 
yellow, red, or gray. The texture is silt loam, loam, clay 
loam, or silty clay loam. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The 
texture is fine sandy loam, very fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy stream 
deposits of Tertiary and Pleistocene age. These soils are 
on uplands. Slopes range from 8 to 20 percent. Soils of 
the Smithdale series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Hapludults. 

The Smithdale soils in Natchitoches Parish are 
taxadjuncts to the Smithdale series because the reaction 
of the A and BE horizons is slightly higher than the 
defined range for the series. This difference does not 
significantly affect use and management of these soils. 

Smithdale soils are similar to Cahaba soils and 
commonly are near Guyton, Kisatchie, Malbis, Ruston, 
and Sacul soils. Cahaba soils are on low terraces and 
have thinner sola. The Guyton soils are in drainageways 
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and are poorly drained. Kisatchie and Sacul soils are in 
positions similar to those of the Smithdale soils, and they 
have a fine-textured subsoil. Malbis soils are on gently 
sloping ridgetops and have a browner subsoil. Ruston 
soils are on gently sloping ridgetops and have a 
bisequum in the profile. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 20 
percent slopes; about 4 miles northwest of Goldonna, 
3.5 miles northwest on Highway 479 from its junction 
with Highway 156, 0.7 mile west on U.S. Forest Service 
Road 524 to road junction, 200 feet west of junction; 
SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 10, T. 12. N., R. 6 W. 


A—0 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

BE—9 to 16 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—16 to 33 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—33 to 46 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt3—46 to 66 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; common 
streaks and pockets of pale brown (10YR 6/3) sand 
grains; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The effective 
cation exchange capacity is 20 to 50 percent saturated 
with exchangeable aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. It ranges from 2 to 10 inches 
in thickness but is less than 5 inches thick if the color 
value is 3. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture 
is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, loamy fine sand, or 
loamy sand. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid. 

The BE horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has the same 
range in texture and reaction as that of the E horizon. 
Some pedons do not have a BE horizon. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. The texture 
is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. The lower part of 
the Bt horizon has the same range in color as the upper 
part, and it commonly has from few to many pockets of 
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pale brown to brownish yellow sand grains. The texture 
is sandy clay loam, sandy loam, or loam. The Bt horizon 
in some pedons has chert or ironstone gravel that 
constitutes as much 10 percent of the volume. Reaction 
of the Bt horizon ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


Wrightsville Series 


The Wrightsville series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy and clayey 
stream deposits of late Pleistocene age. These soils are 
in level or depressional areas on the uplands. A 
seasonal high water table is within 1.5 feet of the soil 
surface from December to April in most years. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. Soils of the Wrightsville series 
are fine, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs. 

Wrightsville soils commonly are near Acadia, Caddo, 
and Gore soils. Caddo soils are in higher positions than 
Wrightsville soils and are fine-silty. Acadia and Gore soils 
are on more convex slopes. Acadia soils have a subsoil 
that is loamy and brownish in the upper part, and Gore 
soils have a reddish clayey subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Wrightsville silt loam; about 8.3 miles 
northwest of Campti on Highway 480, 0.8 mile north on 
trail, 50 feet east of trail; NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 18, T. 11 N., 
R. 8 W. 


A—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Eg—2 to 15 inches; light grayish brown (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
common fine pores; common black concretions; 
extremely acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 

B/Eg—15 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 7/2) 
silty clay loam (Bt); about 15 percent tongues of 
light gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam (Eg); common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few thin clay films on faces of peds and in pores; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—27 to 54 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; few fine faint light gray mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; few 
fine roots; few fine pores; few thin clay films on 
faces of peds and in pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2C—54 to 60 inches; reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) clay; 
massive; very firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 70 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid 
throughout the solum. The effective cation exchange 
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capacity is 20 to 50 percent saturated with exchangeable 
aluminum within a depth of 30 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2. It is 1 to 5 inches thick. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2; or hue of 2.5Y, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 2. The texture is silt, silt loam, or silty clay 
loam. Tongues of Eg material extend into the Bt horizon. 
The Eg horizon is 13 to 26 inches thick. 

The Btg horizon has the same range in color as the 
Eg horizon, and it has few to many brownish mottles. 
The texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

Some pedons have a C horizon that has colors and 
textures similar to those of the Btg horizon. The 2C 
horizon is brownish clay or silty clay. Some pedons do 
not have a 2C horizon. 


Yorktown Series 


The Yorktown series consists of very poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey 
alluvium. These soils are in old channel scars and 
depressional areas on the alluvial plain. Yorktown soils 
are ponded or flooded for long periods each year. A high 
water table is within 0.5 foot of the soil surface 
throughout the year in most years. Slopes are less than 
1 percent. Soils of the Yorktown series are very-fine, 
montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

Yorktown soils are taxadjuncts to the Yorktown series 
because the reaction of the A and BC horizons is 
typically lower than the reaction range defined for the 
series. This difference does not significantly affect use 
and management of the soils. 

Yorktown soils commonly are near Gallion, Moreland, 
and Perry soils. These soils are in slightly higher 
positions than the Yorktown soils. Gallion soils are fine- 
silty. Moreland and Perry soils have cracks to a depth of 
20 inches or more during dry periods. 

Typical pedon of Yorktown clay, frequently flooded; 
about 3 miles northeast of Clarence, 3.7 miles east of 
Clarence on Highway 84, 2.6 miles north on Highway 
1226, 0.5 mile west on levee, 0.3 mile north to edge of 
Clear Lake, 300 feet north from edge of high bank; 
NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 15, T. 10 N., R. 6 W. 


A—O to 6 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; few fine prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg1—6 to 16 inches; dark gray (SY 4/1) clay; common 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; common fine roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bg2—16 to 26 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; common 
medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
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firm; common fine roots; few fine black concretions 
of iron and manganese; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bg3—26 to 41 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; common 
medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
common fine concretions of iron and manganese; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BC1—41 to 46 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay; 
common medium prominent dark gray (5Y 4/1) 
motties; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; common pressure faces; few fine 
concretions of iron and manganese; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

BC2—46 to 65 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
clay; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 
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very firm; few fine concretions of iron and 
manganese; neutral. 


The Yorktown soils are clay throughout the profile. 
The solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches in thickness. 
Depth to the BC horizon ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 5Y or 10YR, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 4 
to 6. It is 4 to 10 inches thick. Reaction ranges from 
strongly acid to neutral. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 5Y or 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 4 or 
5. Mottles are in shades of red and brown. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The BC horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma 3 or 4. Mottles are in shades of gray. 
Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 


Formation of the Soils 
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Wayne H. Hudnall, Agronomy Department, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Louisiana State University Agricultural Center, 
prepared this section. 


This section explains soil genesis and the processes 
and factors of soil formation as they relate to the soils of 
Natchitoches parish. 


The Genesis of the Soils 


Soil genesis is that phase of soil science that deals 
with the processes and factors of soil formation. It is the 
study of the formation of soils on the land surface and 
changes in soil bodies and is the science of the 
evolution of soils that are conceived of as natural units 
(11, 27). 

Soils are influenced by internal and external forces. 
The internal forces generally are synonymous with soil- 
forming processes, and the external forces with soil- 
forming factors. Soils generally are perceived to be a 
stable component of our environment because very little 
change is evident unless the soils are disturbed. Soil 
scientists, however, view soils as a dynamic system and 
may observe minute but important changes in the 
composition of the soil, depending upon when and how 
samples are taken. The following information should give 
a better understanding of how the soil survey can be 
used and how interpretations can be derived from it. 


Processes of Soil Formation 


The complex soil-forming processes can be described 
as the gains, losses, translocations, and transformations 
occurring in soils that influence the kind and degree of 
development of soil horizons (29). Soil-forming 
processes result in additions of organic, mineral, and 
gaseous materials to the soil; losses of these same 
materials from the soil; translocations of materials from 
one point to another within the soil; and physical and 
chemical transformations of mineral and organic 
materials within the soil. 

The addition of organic matter to soils is a very 
important process. It occurs to some extent in all soils; 
however, accumulations of organic matter are greater in 
some soils than in others. Organic matter contributes to 
dark color, increases available water and cation- 
exchange capacities, contributes to granulation, and 
serves as a source of plant nutrients in the soil. Because 
organic matter accumulation is greatest in and above the 


surface horizon, the surface horizon is higher in organic 

matter content and darker than the lower horizons. The 

Armistead, Caspiana, Latanier, and Moreland soils have 

a dark surface horizon as a result of significant additions 
of organic matter. 

The content of organic matter in soils can be 
maintained or increased by leaving crop residue and 
allowing leaf litter and other organic material to 
accumulate. These accumulations are decomposed and 
mixed into the soil mainly by the activity of living 
organisms. Increasing the content of organic matter in 
soils significantly decreases their erodibility. 

The additions of mineral material on the surface has 
been important in the formation of some soils in 
Natchitoches Parish. The added material, generally in 
the form of alluvium, provides new parent material in 
which the processes of soil formation can occur. In many 
cases, accumulation of new material has been faster 
than the processes of soil formation could appreciably 
alter the material. This is evident as depositional strata in 
the lower horizons of many of the soils that developed in 
alluvial sediment. Although most of the soils in 
Natchitoches Parish formed in alluvial parent material, 
the depositional strata are evident only in the Roxana 
and Severn soils. These soils are forming in recent or 
relatively young alluvial sediment. Materials added to 
soils in the form of liquids or gases are generally 
compounds of nitrates and sulfates that are dissolved or 
trapped in rainwater. 

Loss of components from the soil is less noticeable 
than most additions to the soil during soil formation, but 
they are important in the overall process of soil 
development. For example, when organic matter is 
decomposed, carbon dioxide is emitted into the 
atmosphere. Water also escapes from the soil by 
evaporation and transpiration from plants. Erosion 
removes both mineral and organic materials from some 
soils. These losses are natural, to some extent, but they 
may be accelerated by human activities. In Natchitoches 
Parish, most erosion is caused by moving water. 

Losses also occur in soils during the process of 
leaching. Many compounds and elements in soils are 
soluble in water. As water moves through the soils, 
these soluble elements are carried in the water. in many 
soils, the soluble elements have been moved completely 
out of the soil profile. Sandy soils, such as the Cahaba 
and Gallion soils, are sufficiently permeable to allow the 
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leaching of most soluble bases in a relatively short time. 
In less permeable and more clayey soils, water from 
rainfall moves slowly through the soil and leaching is 
less pronounced. In some pedons of the Gore, Latanier, 
Moreland, Morse, and Perry soils, most of the free 
carbonates that were initially present remain in the soil, 
but they have been leached from the upper part of the 
profile to the lower part. Where rainfall is sufficient, 
however, the soluble elements in these less permeable 
soils may be completely leached out of the soil profile. 
The effects of leaching are least pronounced in soils 
developed in relatively young parent material that was 
initially high in bases, such as the Roxana and Severn 
soils. Also, in most areas of the Severn soils, alluvial 
sediment high in carbonates is added to the surface 
almost yearly. 

The translocation of material in the soil has been an 
important process during the development of most of the 
soils in the parish. Eluviation is the movement of solids 
out of part of the soil profile, and the illuviation is the 
movement of solids into a lower part of the soil profile. In 
soils that have large pores, soil material small enough to 
go through these pores can be suspended in water as it 
moves downward. Clay particles, because of their small 
size, are moved downward in this manner. In 
Natchitoches Parish, the translocation and accumulation 
of clay in the profile is evident in the Anacoco, Cahaba, 
Gallion, Rusion, Smithdale, and Wrightsville soils. 

Many soils in the parish exhibit the movement of iron 
and manganese and an accumulation of these in the 
lower part of the profile. These accumulations are the 
result of alternating oxidizing and reducing conditions 
associated primarily with fluctuating water-<+.turated 
zones within the soils. Reducing occurs when the soil is 
saturated with water for relatively long periods and when 
low amounts of oxygen are in the soil. Reduced 
compounds of iron and manganese result in gray colors 
characteristic in the Bg and Cg horizons in the Caddo 
and Guyton soils. If the reduced conditions are prevalent 
for a sufficient time and if the level of the water table is 
fluctuating, the iron and manganese may be translocated 
to a lower horizon and precipitated at the top of the 
saturated zone. Brownish or reddish mottles in grayish 
horizons are common in the Beauregard, Keithville, 
Malbis, Sacul, and Wrightsville soils. 

The transformations of mineral and organic 
substances in soils is also a major process in soil 
formation. Some transformations in soil are referred to 
as geochemical weathering. Processes that take place 
as part of geochemical weathering are oxidation, 
reduction, combinations of these in alternating cycles, 
hydration, solution, and hydrolysis. Oxidation is a 
geochemical reduction that occurs in well aerated soils 
and parent material. The most easily recognized 
oxidation reaction is that of the oxidation of the ferrous 
ion to the ferric ion. This process is most common in 
soils that are rich in ferrous iron. Ferrous iron is in the 
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mineral species of high iron-bearing hornblends and 
pyroxenes of the primary mineral group and in soils in 
which glauconite or siderite compose a part of the 
parent material. Oxidation is an important soil-forming 
process in the Natchitoches soils that contain both 
glauconite and siderite. 

Hydration is the union of water molecules or hydroxyl 
groups with minerals without being a part of the mineral 
itself. It occurs primarily on the surfaces or edges of 
mineral grains, or it can be part of the structure as in 
simple salts. An excellent example of this chemical 
reaction is the hydration of anhydrite to form the mineral. 
Gypsum is commonly in clayey soils in which there is a 
source of sulfate, presumable from a marine 
environment, and a source of calcium, either from the 
sediments themselves or from mineral weathering. The 
Kisatchie and Morse soils can contain gypsum. 

Hydrolysis is the chemical reaction of the hydrogen ion 
with individual elements within crystal structures. The 
highly reactive hydrogen ion replaces one of the basic 
ions in the structure of the mineral. Hydrolysis generally 
is the most important chemical weathering process and 
results in a complete disintegration of primary minerals in 
all soils. This process makes plant nutrients available to 
plants. 

Solution is the simple process of dissolving salts, such 
as carbonates and sulfates. As water moves through the 
soil, the dissolved salts can be removed from the soil 
system or deposited at a lower depth. The accumulation 
of carbonates and sulfates (gypsum) in a soil horizon is 
indicated by subscripts “k” (carbonates) and “‘y” 
(gypsum). Examples are the Bk1 and Bk2 horizons in the 
Moreland series. 

Several hypotheses have been offered to explain the 
formation of fragipans in soils. Either chemical or 
physical reactions, or both, have resulted in their 
formation. Fragipans are dense, brittle layers in the 
subsoil of some soils, such as the Shatta soils. The 
material is dense and has many vesicular pores, but it 
restricts water movement. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The character and development of soils are controlled 
by external factors (74). A study of these factors can be 
a great help in understanding the genesis of soils. A 
factor of soil formation is an agent, force, condition, 
relationship, or a combination of these that influence or 
influenced parent material (77). Soils are a function of 
five factors that define the state and history of soil 
systems—climate, organisms, parent material, relief, and 
time (27). The factors define the soil system in terms of 
variables that control the characteristics of the system 
and not in terms of processes, causes, or forces that are 
active in the system. These soil-forming factors can vary 
independently, either singly or together. 


Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


Climate 


Detailed information on the climate in Natchitoches 
Parish is given in the section “General Nature of the 
Survey Area.” 

Rainfall and temperature are the most commonly 
measured features of climate that have been most 
closely correlated to soil properties (77). Although 
average climatic conditions are often used, the extremes 
of climate occurring within a given region may be more 
influential in the development of certain properties in the 
soil. Rainfall and temperature can be changed or altered, 
depending upon the relief or elevation within a general 
area. 

Rainfall is relatively uniform throughout the parish. 
Major differences within the soils are not a resuit of 
differences in rainfall. The Betis and Bienville soils are 
some of the most highly leached soils in the parish, but 
their properties are a result of both water and parent 
material. When temperature increases in the summer, 
the solubility of elements in minerals increases. If 
temperatures are below freezing, the physical action of 
water (primarily ice) plays an important role in the 
physical destruction of the soils. Since Natchitoches 
Parish does not experience extremely cold conditions, 
this latter influence of water is minimal. To some degree, 
the intensity and annual distribution of rainfall is more 
important than the absolute amount of rainfall. Rainfall in 
the parish is not equally distributed throughout the year, 
and there are some severe storms. This affects the type 
and rate of reactions in which water is involved. 

Except for the role of water in erosion and deposition 
of soil material, the important functions of water are 
within the soil profile. Morphological characteristics may 
be observed that are a result of excessive or inadequate 
water. Excessive water is exhibited in soils that are 
highly leached and acid by grayish colors in the profile. 
The gray is caused by reduction. Excess dryness is 
exhibited in the very clayey soils as the clay shrinks 
upon drying and swells upon becoming wet. The 
Bellwood, Morse, and to a certain extent the Perry and 
Moreland soils crack when they are dry. These cracks 
are a few inches to several inches across and from a 
few inches to several inches deep, depending upon the 
soil and how dry the soil becomes. Soil material can fall 
into the cracks; then as the soil becomes wet, the clays 
expand, eliminating the cracks. This engulfs and 
effectively churns the soil. The uneven distribution of 
rainfall is also exhibited in other soils in which there has 
been eluviation and illuviation within the soil, such as in 
the Beauregard, Betis, Briley, and Sacul soils. 

Temperature, considered an independent soil-forming 
factor by many scientists, influences the reactions 
involved in the processes of forming soils. It is the 
driving force in most models of evapotranspiration. When 
combined with the uneven distribution of rainfall, the 
influence of evapotranspiration may be the most 
important climatic condition to be considered in soil- 
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forming processes. Van’t Hoff’s temperature rule, “for 
every ten degrees rise in temperature the speed of a 
chemical reaction increases by a factor of two to three,” 
is true in soil-forming processes (38). Solar radiation 
generally increases with elevation. The rate of increase 
is most rapid in the lower, dust-filled layers of the air. 
The absorption of solar radiation at the soil surface is 
affected by many variables, such as soil color, 
orientation of the surface with respect to incoming 
radiation (southern slopes are always warmer than 
northern slopes), and the plant cover. Although solar 
radiation may increase with increased elevation, 
generally temperature decreases with elevation. 
Although there is significant change in elevation within 
Natchitoches Parish, this change in elevation is not 
sufficient to cause a significant change in the mean 
annual soil temperature. 


Organisms 


The effect of organisms as a soil-forming factor is 
indicated by the presence or absence of major horizons 
and the properties associated with the organisms. Living 
organisms play an important role in the cycling of carbon 
through the atmosphere, oceans, and soils, and nitrogen 
is interrelated with the carbon cycle. 

The biosphere serves as a major sink for the carbon 
cycle. In photosynthesis, carbon is the energy from the 
sun to produce organic material. Nitrogen is a major 
plant nutrient and is used in the process of 
photosynthesis in the production of organic material. 
Whenever organic matter is decomposed, nitrogen is 
released for plant use and carbon is returned directly to 
the atmosphere in the form of carbon dioxide. The 
somewhat resistant organic material generally referred to 
as humus, is retained in the soil. Because of the size 
and chemical composition of the humus, it increases 
infiltration, available water capacity, and cation exchange 
Capacity, and the ability of the soil to absorb and store 
such nutrients as calcium, magnesium, and potassium is 
also increased. Soil tilth is also improved. 

The natural vegetation in Natchitoches Parish is quite 
diverse. Soils in low-lying flats and drainageways are 
vegetated primarily by hardwoods. The gently sloping 
areas are in mixed hardwood and pine, and areas on the 
upper slopes and ridges are in pine and a few 
hardwoods. If the parent material is held constant, 
generally the reaction of the soil under hardwoods would 
be slightly higher than that under pine. Soils developed 
under hardwoods, pines, and mixed pines and 
hardwoods generally have a thicker eluvial horizon than 
soils that developed under prairie vegetation. The 
surface horizon in soils developed under grass is 
generally thicker and contains more organic matter than 
soils formed under pine or mixed hardwood and pine. 
These are generalities. The amount of organic matter 
that has accumulated in the soils is dependent upon 
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other factors, such as temperature and rainfall. Under 
conditions optimal for microbial activity, organic matter 
production and decomposition are in equilibrium. 
Accumulation will not occur unless there is a change in 
that factor controlling the equilibrium. Additions of 
organic matter occur when annual production is high and 
conditions are not optimal for its decomposition. in 
Natchitoches Parish, most soils exist in an ecosystem in 
which decomposition of organic matter exceeds the 
ability of the vegetation to return organic matter to the 
soil; therefore, the soils are low in organic matter. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is “the state of the soil system at time 
zero of soil formation” (27). It is that physical body and 
its associated chemical and mineralogical properties at 
the starting point that is changed by other soil-forming 
factors over time. The younger the soil, the greater the 
influence of the parent material on soil properties. For 
example, the young Severn soils exhibit more properties 
associated with the initial deposits than the much older 
Ruston soils, which may have very few properties that 
can be associated with the initial parent material. In 
weathered soils, however, the influence of the parent 
material may be visible and the parent material can still 
be an independent factor. The nature of the parent 
material can be expressed in the color, texture, and 
mineralogy of the soil. These properties can be related 
to physical and chemical properties, such as heat 
absorption, susceptibility to erosion, shrink-swell 
potential, and cation exchange capacity. The 
characteristics associated with parent material in the 
parish are described in the section “Landforms and 
Surface Geology.” 


Relief 


The relief in Natchitoches Parish is variable and 
ranges from low on the flood plain and natural terraces 
of the Red River to high on the steep and strongly 
dissected hills. Relief associated with the physiographic 
and geologic units within the parish is described in more 
detail in the section, “Landforms and Surface Geology.” 

Relief and physiographic units associated with the 
geology influence soil formation by the effect they have 
on soil drainage, runoff, and erosion. In Natchitoches 
Parish, it is somewhat difficult to separate the 
relationship between parent material and relief. Within 
specific geographic regions, several soil properties 
associated or related to relief are depth of the solum, 
thickness of the A horizon and its content of organic 
matter, wetness or dryness of the profile, color of the 
profile, degree of horizon differentiation, soil reaction, 
and soluble salt content. 

Soils developed on north- and south-facing slopes 
may also differ. Organic matter content and available 
moisture for plant growth is generally higher on north- 
facing slopes than on south-facing slopes. Mixed 
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hardwoods are more prevalent on north-facing slopes, 
whereas pine or mixed pine and hardwoods occur on 
south-facing slopes. 

Relief also affects the moisture relationships in the 
soil, either in the form of ground water or the amount of 
water that is available for photosynthesis. The water 
table is closer to the soil surface in depressions than on 
high points of the landscape. If the parent material is 
held constant, a seasonal high water table is more 
commonly in soils that have low relief than in soils on 
convex landscapes. If the parent material is clayey and 
has low relief, the ridgetops may be the wettest soil 
within the landscape. 


Time 


Pedologists normally do not think in terms of inches or 
centimeters in the formation of soils, but rather in terms 
of horizons, sola, and profile development. Time is not 
considered in terms of absolute time but in the rate of 
change as it effects soil properties. Time, or rate of 
change, can be described with respect to relative stage 
of development, absolute dating of horizons and profiles, 
rate of formation, and relation to the age and slope in 
the landform and associated weathering complex (15, 
17). 

Several hypotheses or models in regard to time have 
been developed. The hypothesis of the continuous 
steady state system determined that time is 
uninterrupted and soil development begins at time zero 
(7, 22). The continuous steady state model dictates that 
once a process or feature has begun, it continues to 
develop with time until there is a major change in one of 
the soil-forming factors. Assuming that there was no 
major change, as time progressed the morphological 
feature would develop to maximum without giving way to 
other features. For example, if at time zero the Severn 
soil has no subhorizons, as the processes of soil 
development begin a cambic horizon is initiated in the 
soil. Under the steady state concept, this horizon would 
develop through time until it reached its maximum. This 
assumes that there is no additional change in the other 
soil-forming processes and that the only thing that 
changes is time. Because soils do represent a dynamic 
system, it would appear that the continuous steady state 
hypothesis in relationship to time to pedogenic 
development is in error. 

The sequential model of soil formation is another 
hypothesis (5, 72). This is one in which all stages of soil 
development operate concurrently. Some processes of 
soil development proceed so slowly that they have very 
little effect, whereas others are so rapid that they are 
dominant features of the soil. As long as the relative 
rates of the process continue unchanged, soil 
development is expressed by a given set of properties. 
The sequential model, sometimes referred to as 
polygenesis, has two major features—a soil 
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morphological entity may be a consequence of a 
combination of several genetic factors, and the 
morphological expression of soil processes may be a 
result of several pathways. For example, if a soil begins 
to form from loamy parent material on gently sloping 
uplands of pine forest in a climate similar to that of the 
present, the soil might progress in the formation of a 
darkened surface horizon because of the accumulation 
of organic carbon. The subsoil might develop 
sequentially with a cambic argillic horizon with the 
formation of an E horizon as the argillic formed. A soil 
similar to the Ruston soils may result. As long as the 
factors associated with parent material, climate, 
organisms, and relief did not change substantially with 
time, the soil would have formed sequentially. It is 
possible, however, for the factors to have changed. 
When some major factor changes, time as a factor of 
formation returns to zero. However, because the 
morphological expressions of the factors during that 
period of time could remain, the total amount of time 
might not appear to differ from one soil to another. 

Several methods are available in which actual dates 
may be obtained from soils; however, morphological 
properties are most commonly used to determine the 
age of soils. For example, the Betis soils that have a 
thick E horizon would normally be considered older than 
the Sacul soils that have a relatively thin E horizon. 
However, other factors, such as parent material, climate, 
and living organisms, also play an important role in 
horizon thicknesses. On a gross scale, geology can be 
used as an indicator of the relative age of the soil. One 
must remember, however, that pedogenic time is 
returned to zero each time there is a major or 
catastrophic event that would affect the landscape. It is 
these catastrophic events that generally are used to 
define the beginning of one major geologic period from 
another. 

The rate of change of weathering decreases with time 
(73). |t becomes constant when an equilibrium thickness 
of the weathering residue is reached. Soil formation is 
seldom a uniform, undirectional process through time. 
Minor fluctuations in the environmental conditions are a 
built-in characteristic of the system, which result in 
constant readjustment. 


Landforms and Surface Geology 


Wayne H. Hudnall, Agronomy Department, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Louisiana State University Agricultural Center, 
prepared this section. 


Natchitoches Parish can be separated into three 
general physiographic areas—the recent flood plains and 
low stream terraces, the Pleistocene terraces and 
uplands, and the Tertiary uplands. Each of these areas 
can be further subdivided on the basis of differences in 
parent material, time of deposition, or physiographic 
features. 
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Recent Flood Plains and Terraces 


The soils on the flood plains formed in Holocene and 
late Pleistocene terrace alluvial deposits of the Red 
River, Saline Bayou, and many smali streams that drain 
the uplands. 

The flood plains of the Red River and its tributaries 
and distributaries make up about 28 percent of the 
parish. The width of the flood plain is less than 4 miles 
at its narrowest point just north of Natchitoches and 
more than 16 miles at its widest point. The Red River 
north of Natchitoches has been forced into a narrow 
channel by resistant Tertiary beds that prevented the 
channel and river valley from becoming wider. These 
beds are also exposed in the northeastern part of the 
parish. 

The most recent and highest natural levees of the Red 
River alluvial plain are those flanking the present 
channel. Levees on the western side of the river, north 
of the restriction caused by the Tertiary beds, are better 
developed than those on the eastern side. They have 
not been constricted or hampered by the proximity of the 
valley wall. In areas where the river approaches the 
valley wall, the levees are narrow and the back slopes 
are steep and well developed. Rim swamps are 
numerous. The average height of the levees is about 10 
feet, but they reach a maximum height of not more than 
15 feet above the backswamps. The slope from the 
crest of the Red River natural levees to the backswamps 
is between 3 and 4 feet per mile. 

The Red River raft was a great log jam that choked 
the main channel of the Red River for about 175 years. 
The raft exerted a marked influence on the drainage 
pattern and the nature of the alluvial sediments 
deposited by the Red River system (20). While the main 
channel of the Red River was blocked, natural levees 
formed along the outlet bayous. The damming of 
tributaries formed large lakes, which were destroyed 
when the raft was removed. After the raft was removed 
and the outlet bayous were closed by manmade plugs 
and levees, the river was forced to begin cutting and 
enlarging its main channel. This process lowered the 
base level of the stream bed and eventually resulted in 
the partial drainage of many other raft-formed lakes (25). 
Agricultural drainage has completed this process. Only 
remnants remain of these extensive lakes that once 
provided routes for steam boats to get around the log 
jam. Deposition of alluvium has been minor and localized 
since the outlets were closed by levees constructed after 
the raft was removed (76). 

The partial sorting of sediments that occurs when a 
stream overflows results in a depositional pattern that 
constructs high, sandy or loamy natural levees near the 
stream channel. The natural levees extend downslope 
and away from the channel to more clayey backswamps. 
Soils of the Roxana-Gallion, Severn, Moreland-Yorktown, 
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and Moreland-Lantanier-Armistead general soil map units 
formed in the alluvial plain of the Red River. 

The Roxana and Severn soils are associated with 
natural levees. The Severn soils are on the natural 
levees and low sandbars between the Red River and the 
high manmade levees along the river. The soils between 
the levee and the river channel are subject to occasional 
or frequent flooding and receive increment additions of 
sediment each year. The Roxana soils are in high 
positions on natural levees adjacent to the Red River 
and its former channels and distributaries. These soils 
are protected from flooding by a network of levees. The 
Severn soils typically are calcareous higher in the profile 
than the Roxana soils. 

The Gallion soils formed in loamy alluvium on natural 
levees of former channels of the Red River. These soils 
exhibit the facies of a natural levee associated with a 
dying distributary in that they are finer-textured than the 
Roxana and Severn soils. 

The Caspiana soils also formed on old natural levees 
of the Red River; however, they are slightly downslope 
from the Gallion soils and formed mainly in silty and 
clayey sediments. The natural vegetation on the 
Caspiana soils was probably marsh grasses. The 
Caspiana soils are more poorly drained than the Gallion 
soils, and decomposition of organic matter in the 
Caspiana soils was comparatively slow, allowing a 
greater accumulation of organic matter. 

The Armistead soils are in slightly lower positions on 
the landscape than the Caspiana soils and are 
somewhat poorly drained. These soils formed in clayey 
backswamp deposits overlying loamy alluvium. The 
clayey surface was probably deposited as backwater 
sediment at the time of the great raft. Since the removal 
of the raft, these soils are not subject to flooding. 

The Latanier soils are in about the same position on 
the present natural levees as the Armistead soils are on 
the old distributary natural levees. The lower horizons in 
the Latanier soils are loamy and were deposited during 
periods in which either the stream bedload was mostly 
loamy material, the amount of overdeposit of the natural 
levees was greater than it is today, or the river was in a 
different channel. The clayey surface horizon was 
deposited as backswamp sediment. 

The Moreland and Perry soils are in low positions on 
the natural levees and in depressional areas on the flood 
plain. Unless these soils are protected by levees, they 
are subject to flooding. They formed as an accumulation 
of backswamp clays. 

The Yorktown soils are very poorly drained. These 
soils formed in backswamp clayey alluvium in old 
channel scars and depressional areas on the alluvial 
plain. They are ponded or completely flooded for long 
periods of the year. 

The Guyton, Lotus, Bienville, Cahaba, and Wrightsville 
soils are mapped in association with the present flood 
plains and low stream terraces. Their source of 
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sediments is not associated with the Red River. The 
Lotus and Guyton soils formed in recent alluvial 
sediment associated with the present drainage systems. 
These drainage systems are narrow, have weakly 
expressed natural levees, and are subject to flooding by 
runoff from the uplands. The Guyton soils are in the 
drainageways and are fine-silty. The Lotus soils are on 
sandy natural levees along drainageways of the sandy 
uplands. The Lotus soils formed on sandy natural levees 
along Spring Branch and Cypress Branch of Devil's 
Creek. The sands were probably eroded from the Betis 
and Briley soils on uplands. 

The Bienville and Cahaba soils formed on terraces 
that are slightly higher than the flood plains. These 
terraces are associated with drainageways of the Tertiary 
and older Pleistocene uplands. The Bienville soils are 
sandier than the Cahaba soils. 

The Wrightsville soils are on relatively stable fluvial 
terraces. The upper horizons of these soils are loamy 
and formed in more recent alluvium than the horizons in 
the lower part of the profile. The alluvium is from the 
dissection and erosion of the uplands. 


Pleistocene Age Terraces and Uplands 


The Pleistocene age was characterized by periods of 
deposition associated with continental glaciation. Each 
period produced alluvial terraces. The oldest terrace 
occupies the highest elevation, and each subsequent 
terrace is at a slightly lower elevation. The sediments 
were deposited as lobes of a major delta system. 
Sources of these sediments are varied. Each terrace 
associated with each period of deposition are referred to 
by number—T1 for the youngest, T2 next oldest, and so 
forth. Each terrace has a toposequence of soils that is 
unique to that terrace. 

The Red River was one of the major distributary 
sources of Pleistocene sediment. The toposequence of 
soils on the T2 Red River terrace are the Acadia, Gore, 
Morse, Shatta, and Wrightsville soils. The Acadia soils 
are somewhat poorly drained and are on the flat 
ridgetops. They formed in clayey deposits. The Gore 
soils are at a slightly lower elevation on slightly steeper 
side slopes, and they have a reddish subsoil. Morse soils 
formed in clayey backswamp deposits and are on the 
more steeply sloping and less stable side slopes. These 
soils exhibit morphological features of a young soil 
although they are formed in relatively old deposits. In the 
northeastern part of the parish, the Morse soils 
commonly are near the Bellwood soils; however, the 
Bellwood soils formed in acid, Tertiary sediment. 

The Shatta soils are on terraces that are as dissected 
as T3 terraces, but the soils are in an intermediate 
position between the T2 and T3 terraces. As the T3 
terrace eroded, an erosional surface was formed and 
loamy T2-aged material was deposited onto the surface. 
This surface was stable, and the Shatta soils formed in a 
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mixture of T2 and T3 sediments. Because the soil 
contains a fragipan, which is more resistant to erosion 
than most subsoils, the soil is in an intermediate position 
between the T2 and T3 terraces. Sediments from the 
Red River and the mid-continental glaciation probably 
are the parent material for the Shatta soils. There may 
be a loess component since the Shatta is siltier than any 
of the surrounding soils. 

The oldest Pleistocene terrace (T3) typically has a 
toposequence of Malbis, Beauregard, and Caddo soils. 
The T3 surface is dissected and is characterized by 
many low ridges and gentle side slopes leading onto 
broad flats. The Malbis soils are on the convex ridgetops 
and side slopes. The Beauregard soils are on the gently 
sloping side slopes between the Malbis and Caddo soils. 
The Caddo soils are on broad flats. These soils are 
similar to Wrightsville soils. The Caddo soils are slightly 
higher on the landscape and are formed in T3 
sediments. 


Tertiary Uplands 


Although a detailed geologic study of Natchitoches 
Parish has not been published, literature on the Tertiary 
geology of central Louisiana is available (6, 26, 28). The 
Tertiary sediments are in the Wilcox Group. The 
Sabinetown, Pendleton, Marthaville, Lime Hill, and Hall 
Summit Formations outcrop in Natchitoches Parish. 
These outcrops are a result of the Sabine Uplift and 
subsequent erosion. The Sabine Uplift is a flat-topped 
dome in northwestern Louisiana and northeastern Texas. 
The uplift is the highest structural point in northwest and 
north-central Louisiana (78, 79, 2). 

The major Tertiary upwarping of the Sabine Uplift 
probably resulted from subcrustal adjustments 
associated with the subsidence of the area to the south. 
The Miocene deltaic sedimentation is in south-central 
Louisiana. Subsidence and resultant down dragging of 
this area accompanied and followed the accumulation of 
the great deltaic masses. 

The Wilcox Group consists of fluvitile sediments 
deposited in brackish and marine environments. The 
sediment of the Wilcox Group probably accumulated as 
a result of a cycling series of depositions, which are 
similar to the present deposition of the Mississippi River 
deltaic deposits. Each cycle began with an 
encroachment of the sea as a result of the cessation of 
deltaic deposition. Basal beach sands and marls were 
deposited first. These were overlain by fossiliferous clays 
as the sea advanced inland. The cycle reached 
completion with recurrent deltaic sedimentation and 
seaward building of the land. Preceeding this seaward 
advance of the land, the raw materials for shales were 
deposited at the margins of the great deltaic masses. 
These lignitic shales formed from what are commonly 
called prodeltaic sediments (76). 

Continued deltaic sedimentation resulted in the 
deposition of thick masses of sand and lignitic shales 
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that were incorporated with fluvitile sediments. Tilting of 
the land coincided with the downwarping of the 
continental margin of the Gulf Coast geosyncline and 
upwarping of the Sabine Uplift. These events exposed 
the Wilcox sediments in Natchitoches Parish (4). 

Extensive faulting has accompanied the Sabine Uplift, 
which further confuses the soil-geology relationship 
within the parish. The soils and the geology of the 
Tertiary uplands are very complex and complicated. 
Similar soils can be mapped on adjacent landscapes that 
have different geologic materials, and dissimilar soils can 
occur on opposite side slopes because of the tilting and 
faulting of the landscape. The confusion is compounded 
because a thin veneer of Pleistocene sediments was 
deposited over the Tertiary sediments. 

The soils of the Tertiary uplands can be divided into 
two groups, the sandy to loamy soils and the clayey 
soils. When sediments are uplifted and faulted, clayey 
and loamy sediments can be on adjoining and similar 
landscapes. Soils commonly associated with Pleistocene 
sediments are at a higher elevation than most Tertiary 
soils and probably formed in the prodelta loamy 
sediments. 

Sandy to Loamy Soils. The Betis, Briley, Keithville, 
Malbis, Ruston, and Smithdale soils are in this group. 

The Betis and Briley soils are on the convex ridgetops 
and side slopes of the Tertiary uplands. These soils 
probably formed in the sandy beach sediments of the 
Hal! Summit Formation. Because each major formation 
began with sandy deposits, the sandy part of each 
formation is difficult to differentiate. The Ruston, 
Smithdale, Malbis, and Keithville soils formed in Tertiary 
and Pleistocene sediments. The Ruston and Malbis soils 
are on convex ridgetops, but the Malbis soils are less 
sloping and are on broader ridgetops. The Malbis soils 
probably formed on surfaces that have a Pleistocene 
cap, and the Ruston soils formed on surfaces, some of 
which do not have Pleistocene sediments. The 
Smithdale soils are on side slopes of the loamy Tertiary 
uplands. These soils are younger and less developed 
than the Ruston soils. The Keithville soils formed in 
loamy and clayey marine deposits on gentle, erosional 
side slopes between the Malbis and Sacul soils. The 
upper horizons formed in Pleistocene sediments, and the 
clayey subsoil formed in Tertiary, acid, marine sediments. 

Clayey soils. The Anacoco, Bellwood, Kisatchie, 
Natchitoches, Oula, and Sacul soils are in this group. 

The Anacoco and Kisatchie soils formed from siltstone 
and marine clays. The Anacoco soils are on rounded 
ridgetops, and the Kisatchie soils are on gentle to steep 
side slopes. The Anacoco soils are on a more stable 
landscape than the Kisatchie soils, have a thicker solum 
and more clayey parent material, and are less erosive. 
The Oula soils formed in marine clays and are in 
positions similar to those of the Kisatchie soils. The 
loamy surface layer probably represents a Pleistocene 
cap or a thin Tertiary prodelta deposit. The Oula soils 
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are similar to the Keithville soils except they have clayey 
horizons nearer the surface and are thinner because of 
erosion. The Bellwood soils are generally in a lower 
position on the landscape than the Keithville, Oula, and 
Kisatchie soils. The Beliwood soils formed in very fine 
marine clay deposited as lagoonal clay. Because of the 
fineness, mineralogy of the clay, and side slope position, 
profile development has been minimal. The original 
sediments probably contained iron sulfite (pyrite) that 
oxidized to produce sulfuric acid. The sediments are 
extremely acid and are 50 percent or more saturated by 
aluminum. 

The Sacul soils occupy several landscape positions 
and are associated with loamy and clayey marine 
sediments. Since the Tertiary System contained many 
deltaic advances and because of faulting, tilting, and 


uplifting, the sediments occur at several elevations. The 
Sacul soils are generally on side slopes at a lower 
elevation than the other clayey Tertiary soils. The acidity 
and aluminum saturation are indications that the original 
sediments were backwater and overflow deposits that 
contained pyrite. The upper horizons are reddish and are 
in a well oxidized zone. The lower horizons are grayish 
because the parent material was gray and not because 
the material was changed in a reducing environment. 
The Natchitoches soils formed in glauconitic-rich marine 
sediments and are only in the Hall Summit Formation. 
They are in positions similar to those of the Bellwood 
and Sacul soils. The Natchitoches soils are sometimes 
called the “Christmas” soils because the subsoil is 
contrasting red and green. 
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Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, k), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 
millimeters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, 
lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of 
which consists of an illuvial horizon and the 
overlying eluvial horizons. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 


carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen hard 
compacted layers to a depth below normal plow 
depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels, 
ie., clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
contro] measures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 
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Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a Jump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to aitered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
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Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 
Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 
Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 
Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 
Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
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within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic)—Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated)—Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gilgai. Commonly a succession of microbasins and 
microknolls in nearly level areas or of microvalleys 
and microridges parallet with the slope. Typically, 
the microrelief of Vertisols—clayey soils having a 
high coefficient of expansion and contraction with 
changes in moisture content. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 
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Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the So// 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
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that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

A layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A ora B 
horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Wlluviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant but 
is a variable depending on the net irrigation 
application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 


LOSS MAM O22: esis ccssiccsivassssstencstviuaiorssedticnesven dives very low 
O20 OA siesta et se decytd taser concasepteciaaatectaceatedesatuniacnaleoatees low 
OA (OD. 7 Boiicccontiveninetuviariniseisitnrenaiiatns moderately low 


10 Fedo th (o mn ly to enree creer nore enterene errepe nr errr reer ere moderate 
1.25 to 1.75... .. moderately high 
VT AOS 2D ichecss rises data ortciet aensgeteseecysiatieediavaeises eect high 
More than 2.5 i cccticccssssceessetdsitaisviadiosaassinaadsiasasnan very high 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Controlled flooding. —Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 
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Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
into an area without controlled distribution. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments that are 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) or more across. Large 
stones adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, caicium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 
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Open space. A relatively undeveloped green or wooded 
area provided mainly within an urban area to 
minimize feelings of congested living. 

Organic maitter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 

VOY SlOWssccscsssssseoesisetilsenatissinssavenie less than 0.06 inch 

hoses 0.06 to 0.2 inch 

bazadasivs 0.2 to 0.6 inch 

.0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 

2.0 to 6.0 inches 

...6.0 to 20 inches 

re than 20 inches 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red mottles, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 


Moderately slow.... 
Moderate............ 
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Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


DH 
Extremely AIG... cccsssccseresessesessseesesnenssncesseenes below 4.5 
Very strongly acid... . 4.5 to 5.0 
SUONGIY ACI. sisi csess. sssesseiecedesiciivisivesevesevceazeceuss 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid.... ... 5.6 te 6.0 
Slightly acid. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline...... 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. wee TD tO 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... eeeccesccsssssseseeteetesteseeseees 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline... ee ccseeesees 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 
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Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces 
on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, 
and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where 
there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soll. 
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Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

Very COArSE SANG... sess esseeeeneteeneee rene 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse Sand... eceeeeeeresenseennes 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand. -0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand........... 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand... w+ 0.10 to 0.05 
Silt vecessssercceee ...0.05 to 0.002 
NAY vscatsaninronisperterdonsebeansincdeunesrencanatvee less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), b/ocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
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in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 

classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, foamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy ciay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
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loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). An therwise suitable soil material 
that is too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The 
moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at 
which a plant (specifically sunflower) wilts so much 
that it does not recover when placed in a humid, 
dark chamber. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data were recorded in the period 1951-73 at Natchitoches, Louisiana] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


ape 


dividing the ee by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


* Growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, 
growth is normal for the principal crops in the area 
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TABLE 2.-"-FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-73 
at Natchitoches, Louisiana] 


Temperature 
Probability H T i 
24 OF | 28 OF | 32 OF 
| or lower or lower | or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- March 9 March 26 
2 years in 10 


| 
i 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
later than-- | February 26 March 22 
5 years in 10 | 
later than-- | February 5 March 14 
I 
First Freezing 
temperature | 
in fall: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- | November 10 October 28 October 24 
2 years in 10 


earlier than-- | November 21 | November 5 October 20 
5 years in 10 


earlier than-- | December 11 November 9 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


[Data were recorded in the period 1951-73 
at Natchitoches, Louisiana] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| 

| 

Higher | Higher | Higher 
| than | than | than 


24°F 28 -F 32°F 
Days Days t Days 


Probability 


al ae 
9 Years in 10 | 273 | 234 | 215 
8 Years in 10 | 285 247 224 
5 Years in 10 | 308 | 272 240 
2 Years in 10 | 332 | 297 256 
1 Year in 10 | 346 | 310 | 265 
| | 
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TABLE 5,--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
eS re eo 


Map | Soil name | Acres |percent 
symbol 
| { { 
Ac lacadia SL1t loammn oem en nnn nnn nner nn nnn en nnn nn nn nn en nnn nnn ne ee en e en e-ee | 9,310 | 1.1 
An jraccee loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes-------9<<--2-- 3-7 n------- $n enn enn nee | 15,340 | 1.8 
Ar jArmistead Clay mer rrr rrr nr rr nn rn nn nn na nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nee n enn enn j 9,460 | 1.1 
Ba ; beatregerd silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes----------==-~+-----------+-------------- i 14,140 | 1.7 
Be [Ber iwene Clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes------9 wenn n nen nn nn nn nnn nnn eee een nnecee | 26,710 | 3.2 
Bd jeer moss clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes<--<----- ener en nnn nnn ere eee enn e ne enen | 18,770 | 2.3 
Be jeetis loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopesqccooesnnnneenenesee== 2 oo a ae SO Sm ee om ee aw | 8,580 | 1.0 
BE jbetts loamy fine sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes---<<---== ae me a ee ti j 11,820 | 1.4 
Bn ;Bienville loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopesqooes-=---se+-------------- === j 4,070 | 0.5 
Br Briley loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopesS--------------o no nnn ne ene eee j 10,350 } 1.2 
Bt jBriley loamy fine sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes-------------~------+---------------~ | 5,110 | 0.6 
By jor loamy fine sand, 12 to 20 percent slopes----------e none ne nnn enn n == | 885 | 0.1 
Ca jeaaee very fine sandy lo0aMmqrnnnn nn nner n nnn nn nnn nn enn nnn nn enn nnn nnn nnn ene | 1,140 | 0.1 
Cb jcahabe fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes----<--------------------------------= j 9,760 | 1.2 
Cn jcaeprana Silty Clay loamq~--n----~ nen nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn crn ren nen nnn nen cen | 3,160 j 0.4 
Ga jallion SLIt loaMmnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn enn nnn eee eee enenne wna nemnen name | 21,350 | 235 
Gn jal iioe silty clay loamq---------n- nec e rene en= einer nani Se i ee cseamaiasa 2,050 | 0.2 
Gr (acre silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes-----=- 14,680 j 1.8 
Gt jGuyton SL1t loameweroceeensen= Hee wenawemame 4,000 i 0.5 
Gy pouvton silt loam, frequently flooded---<---------------------------+----------- + =~ 71,634 j 8.6 
GZ | Guyton - lotus association, frequently flooded--------------~----------------------- 9,270 | 1.1 
Ke jKeithville loam, 1 to 5 percent slopeS-----9 nnn nnn nen nn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn ee nnn ene 39,284 j 4.7 
Kt jeisatehie clay, 1 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 8,030 | 1.0 
Kw jKisatchie - Anacoco complex, 1 to 5 percent slopes----------<- 10,590 | 1.3 
Kz jXisatchie - Oula fine sandy loams, 5 to 40 percent elopes cxamuiainininmnns saceniatiainai nea 47,764 | 5.7 
La jLatanier Cl ayn reer nner nnn nner eee n= ee a to 39,294 | 4.7 
Ma patois fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes---ce=---=-= 28,490 | 3.4 
Md jeoretend silt loam 11,490 | 1.4 
Mn jnereland Clay rss <ssse—= 52,124 | 6.2 
Mo jeoreland clay, gently undulating=---r---= a ee a ee im trp eso ein | 1,160 | 0.1 
Mp jMoreland clay, occasionally flooded--eW----------------~-------- === enn | 26,720 | 3.2 
Mr jporeland clay, frequently flooded------------29------- 02-2 -- = +223 en eee | 15,160 1.8 
Ms jMorse clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes~----~~---~-~------=---=--n0nnnnnnnnnn nnn nnnn nnn 4,290 | 0.5 
Na jretentfockes sandy clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes-~--------------------------- mee | 8,540 1.0 
Nh jatehttoches sandy clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes-------------<------ oe -— 5,470 0.6 
Pe joo 8 clay, occasionally flooded---~--------------------------- oceses=~ oo a meme ane | 3,340 | 0.4 
Ro | Powenk very fine sandy loaMq- 3-9-9993 - nnn nn an nnn nnn nn ene nen een ena= sSSes=c= j 25,620 | 3.1 
Ru jRuston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes-----=<= oe 90 a a me 23,370 | 2.8 
Sa jooeal fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes-e=<-----=- a So ci oS i ost esa ti | 61,544 7.4 
Se joacul fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopesq----------en-------- n= === | 83,336 H 10.1 
Se jSevern very fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded------------------~-~---------=---= | 10,000 | Led 
Sf jaevern very fine sandy loam, frequently flooded---------~---------~---------------- | 4,700 | 0.6 
Sh jShatta very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopesS-q-- rene on n-ne enn eee ee nee e ne | 5,880 | 0.7 
Sm jon ose fine sandy loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes--<--~---- ene n-ne ween nnn nnn ne 11,650 1.4 
Wr jWrightsville silt loan~-----~--~-------nn-n---=-nnn-nennnnenennnnnnn= seeenennneeren| 7,100 | 0.9 
Yo | POrktown clay, frequently flooded-------<----------= oe a am ae ea os a ea sealeatetttent | 6,350 j 0.8 
Water nnn nn nner nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nn nme e nnn nnn en ee nsan= ot oe 21,310 | 2.6 
| 
| 
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TABLE 6.~-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


1 
Map symbol and | Land | | | | Improved | Common 
soil name [parent itty borran atat) Soybeans | Wheat | Grain | bermuda- pBeniagracs | bermuda- 
sorghum i grass i grass 
| | ibs | Bu | Bu | Bu | Se S| AUM* 
Ac-------------- i aw ! 400 | a 7 |! a3z0 ! 65 | 5.0 
rare | | | | | | 
{ { { | i i | 
Riskeerreunences | IVe | ne | 22 | ue | 45 | 12.0 | 5.0 | 4.5 
Anacoco 
i | | | { I | | 
Ar-------------- | lw 675 | 35 | 48 80 | 15.0 | --- | 10.0 
Armistead 
eee | | | | i i | | 
Bar--nnnnnann=nnl Ile 575 25 | 45 65 | 13.0 7.0 | 5.0 
Beauregard 
| | | | | | \ | 
Betdcadoseenucre | IVe | a 20 | se 45 12.0 6.0 | 4.0 
Bellwood 
. | | | | | | | 
en hme) ee 1 ee ee ee ee ie Ge 
Bellwood 
| | \ | | { | | 
Be-------------- a ee 30~—s«d! so! so |! aro | 60 | — 
ane | | | | | | | 
| l l { { | i 
Bisawccneneenee-| ye | = | mee | mee | oe | aoo | gis | Be 
ssa | | | | 
i | | \ | \ | | 
Bn-~-0+-2--s-n0- | IIIs — 25 | 45 | 55 | 12.0 aus — 
Bienvill 
oeteere | i | 
Br-------------- ' gtr + o7e- 1 wes, 4 asi ee. | aie 7 ee 4 a 
Briley | i | { i { i i 
| | \ \ | | \ | 
Bt anata ne enn en | qe | 275 [| «aW- [| sot so | au. | 60 | --- 
pie | | | | 
| | | i { i i i 
By---+---------- | VIe | --- | --- | — | - | 9.0 | e.8 | = 
Bril 
= | | | | | | | | 
Casedgceeecieees t atw ft =< | OE eee 7 | wo ! 65 ! 5.0 
Caddo | ! j | | | | | 
| | { i { H { { 
Chew------------| rte | 70 | 30 | so | oF | 60 | os | 6.0 
eee | | | | | | 
i | I \ | I \ | 
Cheewevencnnnnn= fou | s5 {| 4 | « | 25 | 18.5 1 10.0 | 11s 
Caspia 
ee | i | i | | | 
Gan-eeneceennnn- i | g75 | aot 55 | so | 165 } 9.5 | 40.0 
| | \ | i | | | 
Gn=-------- -----| iw ! 95 !| «a ! so { 7 | 65 1! o5 |! 10.0 
aeckpa | | | 
| | { { { { i { 
Gr-n--+--------- to ove | == + 239 | -— | as | azo | 65 | as 
ee | | | 
| | | \ I | I | 
Gt-------------- | tw | --— | a | 50 wm 1 gg || 5.5 
Guyton | \ | | | I i | 
| | i { t | { l 
1 1 1 ' 1 1 1 { 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.~-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=--Cont inued 
ee a ee 


Map symbol and | Land | | Grain | Improved Common 
soil name capability;Cotton lint! Soybeans Wheat sorghum bermuda- j|Bahiagrass } bermuda- 
{ { i | i l cass. | { aes 
t t Lb Bu t Bi t Bi AUM* t AUM* t AO 
| Po SF 7 Fe ) Fy Ky S| 
SQrene none nnnnn= 1 vie | --- H ta -- | --- H 10.0 | 7.5 | 5.0 
Sed | | | | 
i { { l { | | i 
Sernnnn nono no -- H IIw H 650 | 30 H 40 | 65 | 13.0 | 10.0 H 9.0 
SPO | | | | | 
| | \ \ | | \ | 
———— Fae et et een en 
Severn 
ba | | { | i | | 
Shronene enn ne n= I IlIe H 550 | 25 | 45 H 60 | 15.0 i 8.0 H 5.5 
aS | | i | | 
i | \ \ | | | i 
Snrenncnanennnne ee cc 
Smithdal 
= | | ! i 
Wr---<=n----——-- | II Iw | 450 | 20 | aon | 50 = 6.0 16 
Wrightsville 
| | | | | | | | 
oreo ae i i i ie ibe ew ae 
Yorktown 
i { | l i i i { 
| | | | l i | | 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
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TABLE 7.~-CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


(Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence 
of an entry indicates no acreage] 


| | Major management concerns 
(Subclass) 
Class | Total j | oil 
acreage jProston jercness pPEan ren 
(e) (w) 


(s) 
t t Acres t Acres t Acres 


i i | | 

{ | | | 
| 46,970 _ — | --- 
II | 77,060! 52,390 | 24,670 asa 
III | 215,992| 78,884 1124,458 | 12,650 
IV | 173,7341142,514 31,220 | = 
v | 100,764 | “++ |100,764 | are 
vI | 192,0151192,015 | woe | --- 
VIT | 6,350| = | 6,350 | _— 
wef | mf | 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 
information was not available] 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


T T Management concerns i Potential productivit T 


fa 
Map symbol and lorai- | | Equip- T T 


| 
soil name Ination| Erosion | ment joeeot ing) Common trees |site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
permbel hazard | finita~jmortal= j jndex Eivity | 


tion ity jclass® 


i { | | | 
Acer nen en nrc nnn nn | ew |s1ight \Noderate|siight Loblolly pine=--+-=-- | 83 8 {Loblo11y pine. 
Acadia | | | | jenortlaas pine------- | 75 | 8 | 
| | | | jowoe oem aaa ein abacaiataia j 80 | 6 | 
| | | | jects Oakrererere ne n= | 80 | 5 | 
Southern red oak----- <= ae 
i | | | | i | | 
Rijeweaeceeesseoee | 6c {sitgnt {woderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine-------~ | 70 | 6 |topioi1y pine. 
Anacoco j j | jengiess pine-------- Natasa | === j 
} j | | joven leet pine==-=--- pd ee 
Sweet qutcenn-eenncn= -s= === 
| | | = ae | | 
AY rrr enn n nnn nnn 3W Istight Moderate |Moderate| Green aShrrer nnn | 80 | 3 [Eastern cottonwood, 
Armistead | j j jGherrybark oakeenerr= 90 | 8 | American sycamore. 
Water oakes-ec<e= seen) 90 6 
| | | | | rac RE ooh ee | 
| | | | sweet gum Paaneseraasns | 30 | 7 
Sugarberry----------- aa --= 
| | aeiialc 1 | | 
Barr rrr rrr nee nnn | ow {Slight \Moderate|siight noblol1y piner------- | 90 9 Loblolly pine. 
Beauregard ;Shortleaf pine------- ese see 
i | | l !Sweetgqum ween eneeenn= | —— | oe | 
| | {Southern red oak----- | a | --- | 
Be, Bdeennn-------- | 8C |Moderate|severe {sight noblolly pine-------- | 78 H 8 loblolly pine, 
Bellwood j j j } jouert leat pine------- | 68 | 7 | shortleaf pine. 
| | | | pruite OaKeqsees----— | 70 | 4 | 
Southern red oak----- 75 4 
1 { { | | | | | 
Be; Biese-s<--"<<<- | 78 |s1ight \Moderate|Noderate|shortleaf piness-<<<= 63 7 {Loblolly pine, 
Betis Loblolly pine-s------| 80 8 longleaf pine.** 
| | | We Re eel 
| | | | |southern red oak----- === | === | 
Bneossssesersass9r= 10S |stight |Moderate|woderate| Loblolly pine=-<->-=- | 96 i 10 lLoblolly pine, 
Bienville | } j jShortleat pine------- | 70 | g | longleaf pine.** 
| | | i jongaeee pine=<--<+=- ee ee | 
White oakeorscer----- <== Sa 
i | | | | | | i 
Br, Bt, By-----=--= | 8S {sight |Moderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine-------- | 80 | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Briley i | ponort lene pine------- | 70 j 8 longleaf pine.** 
Longleaf pine-------- eee =< 
| led ‘aoe 
| | | | ISouthern red oak----- a 
| { { | i \ | | 
Carecnnennnnnnnn==- | ow |stight [severe {moderate|Lobiolly pine--------| 90 | 9 Loblolly pine. 
Caddo Sweet qunes----ee2<-— =p as =o2 
| | |Water Oak@sereersers- | === Ses | 
Willow oak----------~ — --- 
i | | | | | { i 
Ch een nnn rene enn n nen | OA |stight |stight Istight Inoblolly pine-------- | 87 | 9 loblolly pine, 
Cahaba } j | jongleaf pine-------- Pee Ree | longleaf pine.** 
Shortleaf pine------- 70 8 
| | | Nites cece aoceceeces Lee eee 4 
| | | | ISweetqum hater had ada ey H 90 H 7 | 
| | | H ISouthern red oake-n=re!| wne |---| 
| | | | ee gece ceed 
| I | | | | i { 
1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Cont inued 


i T Management concerns T Potential productivity 


Map symbol and | 
soil name {nation| Erosion j 
| 


ment Seeal ina, 
eyanod) hazard | 


Limita-|mortal- 


Common trees 


Isite | 
lindex 


lorai~ en ee ee 
Produc= 

tivity 

class* 
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| 
| Trees to plant 
| 


| 


| { i 
Gitieiceecnedvenie | 20a Is1ight {slight {sight | 
Caspiana 
| | \ { { 
l { | | { 
i \ | | | 
I { | i | 
| { | i | 
{ i | i i 
Gay Gaecteeanteseen | OA |slight {slight |siight | 
Gallion 
| | | | i 
| i | | | 
| | | | | 
i | | { l 
| | i | | 
i 1 | | | 
| | | | 
ee | 7¢ Isiight !moderate!siignt | 
ie | 
H l | { i 
i | | { 
| | | | 
Gt, Gyrneee- weeneee| OW Islight |severe oterate 
Guyton 
| | | | i 
{ | { | | 
| | | | i 
| | 1 | | 
| | { | | 
Ges | | | 
Guy ton--9----=---- ow {slight Isevere iModerate| 
| | | { | 
| | | { | 
1 | | | | 
| | | | | 
{ | i | | 
Lotuseeennn-ren-== | Sw Istight Moderate |severe | 
| | { | t 
| | | i | 
Fidsreeesceecseee | ow |siight IModerate|siight 
Keithville ! 
i { | l | 
| | | | I 
| i | 
Kt ree nn ere nnn | 5D |Moderate|woderate|Moderate| 
Kisatchie | | | 
— i i 
Kisatchie--------- | 6D |stight |Moderate| Moderate] 
| { | | 
Anacocoss<-<---<-<— 7C Istight Inoserateioaeretel 
{ 1 
1 I 
l | 
t i] 


| 
| 
H | 
H | | 
i | 
! 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Eastern cottonwood---| 
Green ash------------ | 


American SyCenresS== 
Sugarberry----------- | 


Cherrybark oak------- | 
Green ash------------ 


Water oak-------= ~-nn| 
Pecanrererenanceennan | 
American cecilia | 
Eastern coltonyesdo== 


| Sugarberry--~-------- 


Loblolly pine-------- | 
Shortleaf pine------- 


Loblolly pine--------| 
Shortleaf pine 


Swamp chestnut------- 
Water oakeon--n-nenn= 


Loblolly pine-------- 
Shortleaf pine------- 


Southern red oak----- 
Water oak---------- — 
Water oakeew--------- 


Southern red oak----- 
Loblolly pine-------- 


Shortleaf pine------- 


jpouther red oak--+e= 


Shortleaf pine------- 


| puonlelly pine-~------ 


Loblolly pine------«- 
ponere bene pine------- 


Loblolly pine==<---s== 
Longleaf pine------==- 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
Loblolly pine-------- | 
| 
{ 
I 
i 
| 
\ 
i 
i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Shortleaf pine-------| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
i] 


Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, American 
sycamore. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgqum. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine.** 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine.** 


Loblolly pine. 
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TABLE 8,~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY=--Cont inued 


jCheErybark oak-+=<--- 
' 


| Management concerns T Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and jOrdl= | | Equip= | | | i 
soil name jae sony Eroe ton | ment jeeediing) Common trees joite esa Trees to plant 
pono) hase’ | Tint temertat= cinder tivity i 
tion ity jolses* 
| 1 { { i 1 { i 
— | | i | | 
Kisatchie--------- | 6D \oderate [Moderate |Moderate|Loblol ly pine---==-+- 65 | 6 | tob1o11y pine, 
} | peaorbleat pine------- | 55 i 5 | longleaf pine.** 
Oularnmneeennennn= | 8C |Moderate|Moderate|siight Iiobiolly pine=<=<=--> | 80 | 8 inoblolly pine. 
' Shortleaf pine------- 70 8 ft 
| | i i | | | I 
LassHssSeseqseesas= 8W Is1 ight Noderate [Moderate |cherrybark Oak e=7SS= 90 8 Eastern cottonwood, 
Latanier | | H | poater Oak=ss="=<=s5=> | 90 | 6 j American sycamore. 
Pecanrrrrrsneccrsccn= —— mee 
| | |! {Sweet gum Sedalia | 90 7 } 
| | | jeaetera cottonmned@=> | 110 j 11 \ 
j | jAmerican scare ae | 
Nuttall oakewer--n--- === === 
| | | | ae | 
Maeqs<eenececess=-= | 9A Isiight Isvight Isvight lLobiolly pine-------~- | 90 | 9 jLoblolly pine, 
Malbis | I | | Ishort leaf pine-------1 cee a ae longleaf pine.** 
| | | liongleaf pines--cr=-- 80 | 7 
Southern red oak-----) --- aa 
ee ee ee ee po 
Md, Mn, Mo--------- 7 jSlight jSevere INoderate| Sweet gum a aaa! 1 90 | 7 eastern cottonwood, 
Moreland } j | | joreee ashs<<enssss+<= | === <= i American sycamore. 
Nuttall oak---------- ated === 
| |! water 0ak---------- == | 90 | 6 
| Cherrybark oak------- 30 8 
pSugarberry cesses =H = == ose ft 
i | i | { | | { 
Mp, Mreeecerrscren= 6W s1ight {severe severe Sweet qun- ~-sS=<=s==== | 80 | 6 |Rastern cottonwood, 
Moreland | | | | jGreen ashsesess=sse6= bo ee American sycamore, 
Nuttal oak----------- are o-= green ash. 
| | | | lovercup Oakss=s-<<>> sos | on | 
| j j | jeter hickory-------- Po oe 
Sugarberry--~--------- ae aa 
| | | aiid ; | 
Ms--~-------------- 6c |stight \oderate|Moderate| Loblolly pine-------- 65 6 Eastern redcedar. 
Morse | | | | ,Eastern a aia 60 | 4 | 
Na, Nhewesceeeecen= 8c Isiight \Moderate! Moderate! Loblolly pine-------- H 80 | 8 lnoplolly pine. 
Natchitoches | | | | Ishort leaf pine-------| 70 8 
| i | | [Longleaf pine-------- | ao << | 
1 | Southern red oak----- aaa sa< 
i | | i i | | | 
Pesesresss<s=e454= BW |slight isevere |Moderate| Sweet gun pa ceesenes<<< | 92 9 Eastern cottonwood, 
Perry Green aSh------------ --- ==6 sweetgum. 
Poff | Brewed | | 
| | | | yengaTberty Sonor re howe oo tt 
| | | beter: hickory-------- ee ee 
Nuttall oak---------- <5 =-= 
| | | i | | { 
Rosser eee eee eee | 12A Is1ight {Slight Isiight lEastern cot tonvood---| 115 12 eastern cottonwood, 
Roxana } | j | j Sweet gum lalahatesthathetetatatatad j 100 | 10 | American sycamore. 
Pecan~--- <9 n-ne nn =<< === 
| | | lanerican sycamore---~| oo sen | 
Water oak-werercsnee- == som 
| | | { | ee ee 
| | i { | 1 | 
' t ' i} ' i) i) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Management concerns i Potential productivit 
Map symbol and jOrdi- T Equ ! t T T 


ip- | 
soil name nation] Erosion | ment |seea1ing| Common trees |site lproduc-| Trees to plant 
jeembol nazard limita~}mortal- j index) tivity | 


} | tion | ity | } jclass* 


; 
g 


| | i i | 
j Isiight slight Istight Loblolly pine-------- 84 8 |ioblolly pine, 
Ruston | | | | ponent teat pine 75 | 8 j longleaf pine.** 
| | | pongieat pine------~-- a aa 
Sweet qum------------- o== o== 
| | | i | i i 
Sa, Sc-n-----ee=--= | BC Is1ight |Moderate|siignt ILobiotty pine-------- | 80 | 8 |Lobot1y pine, 
Sacul } | | j jShortleaf pine------- | 70 | 8 | shortleaf pine. 
| | | | [poeerdRe cere poe es 
Se, Sfewnncrnne---- 9A siight |s1ight Istight [zastern cot tonwood---| 100 | 9 Eastern cottonwood, 
Severn | j j | [Pecan a aid } 76 i oe | American sycamore, 
| | | | jougerberry fate a ada j eae | <=2 j pecan, sweetgum. 
| | j | jamerican SyGamprerc= === = | 
Sh--+-------------- | 8A slight |sitgnt Istight {Loblolly pines------=| 83 8 |tob1o1ly pine. 
Shatta Shortleaf pine----- “-) 77 9 
i | | | Sw | i | 
eet qum------------- --- --- 
| | H | lSouthern red oak----- ee ee | 
| | | | | | { | 
SMtseress==ssesa556 |! 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Siight |Lob1ol1y pine=s]<-<<- 80 | 8 |hob1ol1y pine, 
Smithdale | | jonortieat pine~------ 69 8 | longleaf pine.** 
Wresseeesseasqe—-<5 | 6W {Slight |severe IModerate| Loblolly pine--------| 70 | 6 |nobiolly pine, 
Wrightsville j { | | | Sweet qun~ Saeesesss<-- } 70 } 4 j sweetgum, water oak, 
i | j | [saber Oak===<s=ss+s== | 70 | 4 | willow oak. 
Hickory-------------- a= Se 
| | | | | ae | 
Yorses<== ooo it ~-| 3W Istight |severe Isevere |pa1acypress ce ms, | 70 | 3 |Batdcypress, green 
Yorktown | j j | jheter tupelo--------- | —— | === | ash, water tupelo. 
| j | jeter hickory=*------ | ania } =m | 
Green ash--------- ea6), === oa 
| | | | i ae | 
| | | | { | 


pmaker locust-9----<-- = 


* Productivity class is the yield in cubic meters per hectare per year caiculated at the age of culmination 
of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. 

** Longleaf pine is suitable to plant, but special care is needed in site preparation, in the care and 
planting of nursery stock, and in the management of planted trees. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT . 


See text 
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for definitions 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


ae eee eK ee eM Se So 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Caddo 


Caspiana 


Camp areas 
| 


severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


Isevere: 
\ wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| too clayey. 


Moderate: 

| wetness, 

j percs slowly. 
t 


\severe: 
| percs slowly. 


Isevere: 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| too sandy. 


Moderate: 
1 too sandy, 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
j too sandy. 


Moderate: 
| too sandy. 


|Moderate: 
| slope, 
j too sandy. 


|severe: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
j wetness. 


si ight---------- 


|siight wee eeee nee 
| 


Picnic areas 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


lioderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 


lo 
too sandy. 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


ro 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


famed 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
> wetness. 
t 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iM 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Is1ight a 


' 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 


slope, 
percs slowly. 


(2) 
too sandy, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
Iu derate: 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
\Severe: 
| wetness. 
\Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 


Isl ight=--s---=== 


Paths and trails 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


ro 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


evere: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate: 
| too sandy. 
| 
Iwoderate: 
| too sandy. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


+} 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


mo 


derate: 
oo sandy. 


oro 


Moderate: 
too sandy, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Golf fairways 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


derate: 
roughty. 


ao 


derate: 
roughty, 


nuoagd 


loderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 


(o) 
droughty, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 

Istight. 

| 

\s1 ight. 

l 
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Ma) 


p symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
See a Ge a 


| Camp areas 


| Picnic areas 


| Playgrounds 


Soil Survey 


lpaths and trails| Golf fairways 


$a] 


Gt---- 


GZ*: 


Kisatchie 


Kw: 
Kisat 


Chien-w--------= 


Anacoco= one wera memes 


Kz: 


Latan 


Marore scone eee eee = <= 


ler 


Malbis 


Morel 


and 


| 


Isiight wannnnn en 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


Iseveres 
| wetness. 


| severe: 

| flooding, 
j wetness. 
1 


\severe: 
j flooding, 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
| flooding, 
| too sandy. 


|severes 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
} wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


Isevere: 
| slope, 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


|stight wo------ -- 


flooding} 
j wetness, 
percs slowly. 
1 


ISevere: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
peres slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
re 
| 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Isevere: 
j percs slowly. 
Isevere: 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 
l 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
re 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
1 


wetness, . 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 


slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Slight--------- 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


ls1ight--------- 


percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 

slope, 

percs slowly. 
Severe: 

too clayey, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
I 
I 
\ 
I 
I 
| 
I 
l 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Severe: 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Severe: 
téo clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
|s1ight. 


| 
|stight. 


lsevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
droughty. 


slight. 


IModerate: 


slope, 
| thin layer. 
| 


Moderate: 
| depth to rock. 


\Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
1 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Istight. 
{ 


ISevere: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 9,--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Cont inued 
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ee eS ee ee 


|Paths and trails 


Map symbol and | Camp areas H Picnic areas | Playgrounds Golf fairways 
soil name | ! | |! 
—_ tt 
| | | 
Mn, Mo, Mp-<------ |severe: |severe: jSevere: |Severe: |severe: 
Moreland | flooding, | wetness, | too clayey, | wetness, | wetness, 
j wetness, \ too clayey, | wetness, | too clayey. | too clayey. 
| percs slowly, j percs slowly. | percs slowly. | j 
too clayey. 
l i i { | 
Mrercetesnencnnnen |severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severes 
Moreland | flooding, | wetness, | too clayey, | wetness, | wetness, 
| wetness, j too clayey, wetness, | too clayey. | flooding, 
| percs slowly. | peres slowly. | flooding. | | too clayey. 
Ms------ 99-9 idavarsc |Severe: isevere: |Severe: [Se vere: 
Morse percs slowly, j too clayey, | slope, | too clayey, | too clayey. 
j too clayey. | percs slowly. | too clayey, | erodes easily. } 
res slowly. 
| | jee | 
Nas<skessemee wean Isevere: |severe: |severe: istight Soaeeesses |s1ight. 
Natchitoches percs slowly. percs slowly. peres slowly. 
{ { | { | 
Niivrerc enn serene |severe: Isevere: |severe: |s1ight coccscesas Isiight. 
Natchitoches ercs slowly. res slowly. slope 
| : = | sa . | teres diovie- | 
{ 
Pesenneesenencnan- |severe: |severe: isevere: jSevere: |severe: 
Perry j flooding, | wetness, | too clayey, | wetness, | wetness, 
j wetness, | too clayey, | wetness, | too clayey. | too clayey. 
percs slowly, percs slowly. percs slowly. 
i | | | | 
| too clayey. | | | | 
Xe tahatataletetelateheletatatatal Isia. Iht---------- Isii Iht---------- Isis ht ---------- Iota htoceeen nen Isaa ht. 
Roxana | : H ' | | @ i i 
| i i | I 
Rurre rere tcrr enn Is1ight soncsss--= |s1ight weeeccenne Moderate: |stight roew scene |siight. 
Ruston slope, 
| small stones. | | 
SasSs<S=Ses+esses4 Moderate: |Moderate: | Moderate: {Slight ceresecen= Isiight. 
Sacul ercs slowly. ercs slowly. slo 
? P . popes sidvigs | 
Sorcerer rsescrcsssr= Moderate: Moderate: Isevere: Istight womewenene IModerate: 
Sacul | slope, | slope, | slope. j slope. 
} percs slowly. \ percs slowly. 1 
1 
G@r anno mene enn nnne \severe: Isiight aiatatataiaiatatal Moderate: Isiight aietatattatatatated IModerate: 
Severn | flooding. | | flooding. flooding. 
Siew cceeweneennees | Severe: iso joderate: |severe: Moderate: Isevere: 
Severn | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
Sheeresseennnnan-= Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |s1ignt SSSoe==== Moderate: 
Shatta | percs slowly, j percs slowly, | slope, j wetness. 
wetness. wetness. percs slowly, | 
| | wetness. | 
aan ara aRtac atest Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: lModerate: IModerate: 
Smithdale | slope. slope. j slope. | slope. | slope. 
t ' ! ' 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
ee ee ee eS? 


Map symbol and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |paths and trails| Golf fairways 
soil name 
| i i | | 
++ +4 Yt 
| { i | | 
ase eaedinter enna aie |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Wrightsville | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | 
percs slowly. 
| | | | | 
Yorronsernno= Ba tad! --|severe: |severe: |severe: Isevere: |severe: 
Yorktown | flooding, | ponding, | too clayey, H ponding, | ponding, 
| ponding, | too clayey. | ponding. j too clayey. j flooding, 
| peres slowly. | | | | too clayey. 
| | | | | 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and “very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated] 


| Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 
Map symbol and | Grain | Wild | | | Open- | Wood- 
soil name | and [PERESeS Herha= j Hard- jeonte- j Shrubs [ont phal oy) land land jreriand 
j seed | and | ceous | wood | erous | pprants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
i crops Jegumes iplants trees jplants { areas } life life life 
I | l { | { | | | I i 
ACre nee rr rene n aan pair |Gooa |Gooa |Good \Gooa {Good Fair |Fair |Good Good lrair. 
Acadia 
| i | | \ | | | | { I 
Anwronrn nese rrr lratr lpatr | Good lratr pair |Fair |Poor Ivery lrair Fair |very 
Anacoco oor. 5 
| | l | | | eee | | peer 
Apewsnennnnnnnnnne-| Fair Fair pair |Gooa | =<s |Good |Gooa Fair pair |Gooa |Fair. 
Armistead 
i | | | | | | i | | | 
Barrroer ncn sere nse |Gooa |cooa |Gooa |Gooa |Go0a |Good {Poor |Poor Icooa {Good |Poor. 
Beauregard 
: | | | | | | | | | 
Boron wren anne eeene- Fair |cooa |Gooa Fair {Goo Fair |Poor |Poor |Gooa |Good |Poor. 
Bellwood 
i | | \ i | i | 1 | 1 
Bdancestre nn nsssese= |Fair |Gooa |Gooa lpair |cooa Fair Ivery |very |cooa |Gooa very 
Bellwood oor. OOr. r. 
| i | | | | ee Sais | | jee" 
Be, Bierne--a----H- |Poor Fair Fair Pair Pair Pair very very Fair Pair very 
Betis OY. i: a 
| | | | | | jneee ea Bed | [ees 
Barer ner ene nner nnn Fair Fair [ratr [Pair Fair |Gooa |very Ivery |Fair lrair IVery 
Bienville . * 7 
| | | | | i oa aes I | eeeP 
Broceretenenrnnene= |Poor lrair |Gooa |cooa |Good |Gooa |Poor very Fair |Gooa Ivery 
Brile : A 
J | | | | i | kee ft | [eee 
Bt, By--------=+---|Poor lrair |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Good Ivery |very Fair |Gooa Ivery 
Briley | | } | | poor. | poor. | j poor. 
Carew oneecnnn assem pair lrair Fair reir pair {Good |Gooa {Goo Fair lratr |Good. 
Caddo 
| | | | | | | i | | | 
Chese= a a ao eee ee ae |Gooa |cooa |Gooa |Gooa |Good |Gooa |Poor very |Gooa |Gooa |very 
Cahaba ae " 
| | | | | | jRoeee | ee 
Crewe nnn nese nee- |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa | -- |Gooa |Poor |Poor |Gooa |Gooa |Poor. 
Caspiana 
e | | | | | | | | | | | 
Ga, Gnrw--nene nnn |Goo Goa |Gooa |Gooa | =< |Gooa |Poor Ivery |Gooa |Gooa Ivery 
Gallion . . 
| | I | | | parry | | Poor 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT-~Cont inued 
T Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 


Map symbol and | Grain | j, Wild | | | | | Open- Wood- | 
soil name | and perasces berba= | Hard- one Shrubs poet lane Shallow, land } land jnetiend 
| seed | and | ceous j wood i erous j pptente | water | wild- | wild- j wild- 
crops j legumes jplants trees pplants areas | life life life 
| | | | | | | | | I i 
Sivssss-Sesesesess= Good \Gooa IGooa lrair \Good \Good lpoor —|Poor | Gooa | Good Poor. 
ee | | | 
| | | | | | | | { | | 
Sutensesssees<ss<=- lratr |cooa |Gooa |cooa IGooa \cooa Ivery very |Gooa | Good Ivery 
Smithdale poor. ,; poor. poor. 
l l I | { | { | | | i 
Wroeess== SratSSe= --lPair lrair |Fair lratr lratr |cood |Gooa |Good Fair rat IGood. 
Wrightsville 
| | | | | | | | | { i 
YOre mono cetecsacene Ivery very |very |Poor |Poor |Poor |Gooa |Gooa Ivery very | Good. 
Yorktown | poor. | poor. | poor. | | | | i | poor. | poor. 
| | I { | | | | | 1 
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{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


TABLE 11,--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


See text 


Soil Survey 


for definitions 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need 
for onsite investigation] 


— —  ——_<——————— ee ee Na ee a Se ee ey a 


| Shallow 
excavations 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
cutbanks 
j wetness. 


|Severe: 

| cutbanks 
j wetness. 
1 

|Severe: 

j cutbanks 


jsevere: 
| cutbanks 


|severe: 
cutbanks 


|Severe: 
cutbanks 


|Severe: 
slope, 
| cutbanks 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
| cutbanks 


cave, 


cave, 


cave. 


cave. 


cave. 


cave. 


cave. 


Cave. 


cave. 


1 
Dwellings 
prathout basements 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink=swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Ismai1 commercial 
| buildings 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink=swell. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| wetness. 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
l 
\ 
l 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 


l 
| 
i 
| 
slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
j slope. 


| 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 
|severe: 
| slope. 
| 

1 

| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
j slope. 
' 


| Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


{ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 
ioderate: 

j low strength, 
| wetness. 
|Moderate: 

i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo clayey. 


oo 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| droughty, 
too sandy. 


| droughty, 
j slope, 

| too sandy. 
|Moderate: 

| droughty. 


Moderate: 
j droughty. 


IModerate: 
droughty, 
slope. 


slope. 


| 

| 

| 
Isevere: 
| 

I 
|Severe: 

| wetness. 
{slight. 

| 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow | Dwellings Lawns and 


Local roads 
landscaping 


soil name buildings 


Map symbol and | 
| 


Ga, Girnrre ren nnn- 


Kisatchie 


Kw: 
Kisatchie. 


Anacoco--<"------ 


Kz: 


Moderate: 
j wetness. 


Isiight wannn-n---- 


Moderate: 
| too clayey. 


\severe: 
| wetness. 


| 
| 


Severe; 
wetness. 


Isevere: 
| wetness. 


Isevere: 
| wetness, 
j cutbanks cave. 


|severe: 
j wetness, 


| 


IModerate: 

depth to rock, 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


|severe: 
| slope. 


Isevere: 
slope. 


excavations |without basements 


| 


Moderate: 
| shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 


\Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 
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{sma11 commercial | 
t 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 
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| and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 


Severe: 
low strength. 


low strength, 
shrink~-swell. 
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| 

| 
|severe: 
| 

| 
|Severe: 

\ low strength, 
| wetness. 
severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 
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Moderate: 


slope, 
thin layer. 


Moderate: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


—— So ee ee eo ee 


Shallow 


Map symbol and 
excavations 


soil name | 


Latanier wetness. 
| 
| 
Macece--- Seese= ~--|Moderate: 
Malbis | wetness. 
MdseSeseRss=<<9=5= \severe: 
Moreland wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mn, Yorna--=----~-| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 


Moreland wetness. 
Mp=saeSqssaes5==== Isevere: 
Moreland j wetness. 
| 
| 
Mresqeseeeeses-<= |severe: 
Moreland | wetness. 
| 
| 
Ms----n-n nn nnn |severe: 
Morse | cutbanks cave. 
| 
Na, Nhewreescees-= Moderate: 
Natchitoches | too clayey. 
| 
Pease renasseem nh \Severe: 
Perry wetness. 


Roseeqocaseusanen= Severe: 

Roxana cutbanks cave. 
Raseenn nnn ene ene {slight aoa--=+---= 
Ruston 
Sascsoss<sesSss=== | Moderate: 

Sacul | too clayey. 


Sacul too clayey, 
slope. 
| 
S@qeqcecensesa-<-< Isevere: 
Severn | cutbanks cave. 
Sinwssessesesse=s= |severe: 
cutbanks cave. 


| Dwellings 


without basements 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell,. 


flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink=swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


{Small commercial | Local roads 


| buildings 


flooding, 
wetness, 


| 
\severe: 
| 
shrink-swell. 


Istight weeeeennee 


| 


flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, « 
shrink-swell. 


i 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

i 

| 

| 
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| 

|severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness, 

| shrink-swell. 
| 
{ 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


lSevere: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-svwell, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| slope. 
H 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


vere: 
looding. 


rho 


Lawns and 


| and streets | landscaping 


ow strength, 
shrink~-swell. 


| 
|severe: 
| i too clayey. 
| 

i 


! 
Isevere: 
| 
| 
| 


|siight wnennnnnnee Istight. 
| | 
|Severe: Isevere: 
low strength, wetness. 

| wetness. 

| 

|severe: Severe: 

| low strength, wetness, 

| wetness. too clayey. 
| 
|severe: Severe: 
| low strength, wetness, 
| wetness, too clayey. 
| flooding. 
Iseveres Severe: 
| low strength, wetness, 
| wetness, flooding, 
j flooding. too clayey. 
|severe: Severe: 
| low strength, too clayey. 
| shrink-swell. 
| 
| ow strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
|severe: Severe: 
| low strength, wetness, 
| wetness, too clayey. 
| flooding. 


|s1ight-m-nnnonnne Slight. 
| 


IModerate: 


| 
| 
1 
H 
H 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
Severe: |stight. 
3 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 


| Slight. 

| low strength. 

| severe: Slight. 

| low strength, 

| shrink-swell. 

|severe: Moderate: 
| low strength, slope. 

| shrink-swell. 

| 

|Severe: Moderate: 
| flooding. flooding. 
Isevere: Severe: 

| flooding. flooding. 
' 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Smithdale 


Wreen---- Satatatatal “<< 
Wrightsville 


Shallow 
i excavations 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


INoderate: 
| slope. 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


| Dwellings 


without basements 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 
|severe: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| shrink~-swell. 
| 


Small commercial 


| 
buildings 


Moderate: 


slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
ponding, 
flooding. 
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Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"slight," "good," and other terms. 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investi 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


gation] 


| Septic tank 
| absorption 


Sewage lagoon 
: areas 
1 


| Trench 
i sanitary 


| Area 
H sanitary 
' 


| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


fields landfill } Jandfill 


Beon------ ee neenene 


| wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


-|severe: 
| wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


- severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


-|severe: 
\ wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


-|severe: 
i wetness, 
j percs slowly. 


-|severe: 
| poor filter. 


| poor filter. 


- |Noderate: 
| wetness. 


| 
-!s1ight----------- 


\ wetness, 
percs slowly. 
l 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


i 

| 

i 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

i 

{ 
|severes 
| wetness. 
| 
Isevere: 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


|severe: 
| seepage. 
1 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
wetness, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


|severe: 
| seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 


slope, 
seepage. 


wetness. 


| 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 
\severe: 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
seepage. 


Poor: 
seepage. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


a 
5 


Fair: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


[Fairs 
thin layer. 


Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Kisatchie 


Kw: 


Risatchleweenn-----= 


Anacoco--~-----=--- 


Kzs 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


|! Septic tank 
absorption 


Moderate: 
j wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|woderate: 
| peres slowly. 


|severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


Isevere: 

| flooding, 

j wetness, 

} percs slowly. 


|severes 

| flooding, 

j wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


|severe: 

| wetness, 

| flooding, 

| poor filter. 


|severe: 

| wetness, 
percs slowly. 

| 


\Severe: 
depth to rock. 


|severe: 
j Depth to rock, 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 

| wetness, 

j percs slowly. 
| 


|severe: 
| depth to rock, 
| slope, 
i perecs slowly. 


Isevere: 
percs slowly. 


| 
I 


| Sewage lagoon 


| areas 


fields landfill landfill i 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
depth to 
slope. 


Severe: 
Depth to 


Severe: 
wetness. 


s 


0) 


vere: 
epth to 
lope. 


wn 


Severe: 
slope. 


rock, 


rock. 


rock, 


Trench 
sanitary 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
rt 
| 
i 
re 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I"¢ 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding, 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

|severe: 

| Depth to rock, 
| too clayey. 

i 

|severe: 

j depth to rock, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
Ve 
I 
| 
t 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Area 
| sanitary 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

vere: 

| looding, 
| wetness. 
I 

| 

| 

I 


th O 


wetness, 
flooding, 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Depth to rock. 


slope. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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| Daily cover 
| for landfill 
l 

pair: 

j too clayey. 

| 

{Pairs 

| too clayey. 


lpoor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 


wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
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TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Map symbol and | Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area Daily cover 
soil name absorption j areas j sanitary | sanitary j for landfill 
fields i landfill landfill 
i i l { i 
Lipo er one |Severe: \severe: |severe: | severe: |Poor: 
Latanier | wetness, j flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
i percs slowly. | wetness. j | j 
Marcon me meenmerenas |severe: Moderate: \Noderate: |Moderate: pair: 
Malbis | wetness, j seepage, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
j percs slowly. | slope. j | } 
Md, Mn, Morer------- lsevere: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Moreland wetness, H flooding, | wetness, j wetness. i too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | wetness. | too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
wetness, 
| | i | { 
Mp, Mrweeevowenrcene |severe: Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |Poors 
Moreland flooding, | flooding, flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
wetness, | wetness. wetness, | wetness. j hard to pack, 
j percs slowly. j too clayey. j | wetness. 
Morte nee ne een = |Severe: |severe: |Severe: Moderate: |Poor: 
Morse j percs slowly. H slope. | too clayey. | slope. | ag al 
ard to pack. 
| { { i | 
Naseem lsevere: Moderate: |severe: |s11ght se iat mine |Poor: 
Natchitoches peres slowly. j slope. | too clayey. | | too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
i 1 H 1 | 
1 
Nhown nnn eee 8 |severes |severe: |Severe: 'Slight----------- |Poor: 
Natchitoches j percs slowly. | slope. too clayey. | | too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
’ 
i | l { i 
Pe rrerennenanaccneen |severes |severes |Severe: |Severe: \Poor: 
Perry | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, j flooding, too clayey, 
i wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | hard to pack, 
percs slowly. too clayey. wetness. 
{ | i i i 
ROW errr rrr ten nnn nn |\woderate: Moderate: |Severe: lwoderate: rar: 
Roxana | wetness, | seepage. | wetness. | wetness. | thin layer. 
j peres slowly. | | | j 
RUt terre eter err enna = \Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Istight-----------|Fair: 
Ruston | percs slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. | | too clayey. 
slope. 
| | | | | 
Sanne renner nen ne jSevere: jModerate: jSevere: jSlight soeennn---- |Poor: 
Sacul i peres slowly. | slope. | too clayey. | oerg ease 
ard to pack. 
| | I i j 
SCro tenance cwnerennee Isevere: |severes Isevere: Moderate: |Poor: 
Sacul | percs slowly. ' slope. | too clayey. | slope. | too clayey, 
| | hard to pack. 
Se, Sf-n-<-ween-e--- |severe: |severe: |severe: Isevere: |Gooa. 
Severn | flooding. | seepage, j flooding, | flooding, | 
| | flooding. | seepage. j seepage. 
Shesesesseer==s-s-== \severe: Moderate: IModerate: Moderate: lpair: 
Shatta percs slowly, slope. too clayey, wetness. too clayey, 
wetness. | wetness. 
i} i) ! ' 


I wetness. 
' 
' 
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TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


ee 
Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewace lagoon | Trench | Area H Daily cover 


soil name j absorption j areas sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
fields landfill landfill } 
| | i { I 
.S) eaten eta tate INoderate: |severe: |severe: |severe: pair: 
Smithdale | slope. | seepage, | seepage. | seepage. | too clayey, 
slope. slope. 
| | | | | 
Wrenner eneneennn= ~--|severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Wrightsville | wetness, } flooding, j wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | wetness. } too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
YOr reo emen Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Poor: 
Yorktown | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | too clayey, 
j ponding, ’ | ponding. | ponding, j ponding. } hard to pack, 
i percs slowly. j j too clayey. | | ponding. 
i { | | | 
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TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


ily 


"good," "fair," and other terms. 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; 


onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and Roadfii1 


soil name 


Ages Seens=s=s=se== --!Poor: 


Acadia | low strength, 
| wetness, 


j shrink-swell. 


AnsS=sSsSs=sesaeeosc== lpoor: 


Anacoco | low strength, 
| wetness, 
} shrink-swell. 
Apereenernecnnnannn ---|Fair: 
Armistead | low strength, 
j wetness. 
BacssSsSaseeseesess==< rear: 
Beauregard | low strength, 
H thin layer, 
j wetness. 
BGseSeseeescneaesse=<5 |Poor: 
Bellwood | low strength, 
} shrink-swell. 
Bdso=Sseeeneesaoasares |Poor: 
Bellwood | low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
Bernernnsenn nn enannnen— |Gooa Sahenasossas 
Betis } 
Bh owen nena ne een n nnn n= |Gooa TaSeseaasSsses 
Betis | 
| 
Bn-<-------- a |Gooa~ mecennen-—--- 
Bienville | 
Brewrn nner n nen nannn == |cooa Sameshesaaseao 
Briley j 
Bt sesseeeeeesesecercre Goo Sere enseserenn 
Briley | 
| 
By-------------------- [Fairs 
Briley | slope. 
Casessossenaseassesen= |Poor: 
Caddo | low strength, 
| wetness, 
Che----++------------- |Good--- enone ee oo 
Cahaba j 
Cne----- Soa ----lPair: 


Caspiana | low strength. 
1 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbabie: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| probable a a aaa 


| tnprobable: 
| thin layer. 


| improbable: 
| thin layer. 


| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


|Probable SSeS 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
i 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| improbable: 
i too sandy. 


| Improbable: 
| too sandy. 
| 


| 1mprobable: 
| excess fines, 


l improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 
excess fines. 
| improbable: 
| too sandy. 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
U 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
it does not eliminate the need for 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Good. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poo 
too a abet: 


too sandy. 


Fair: 
oo sandy, 


lope. 


Arp 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy, 
s 


Poor: 


wetness. 
Good. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


i 
Ip, 
i 
| 
i 
i 
Ip 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
\ 
te 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
ly 
l 
| 
ee ‘air: 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
I 
Ie 
i 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ve 
| 


Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Ga omen ee ee a 
Gallion 


Kisatchie 
Kw: 


Kisatchie------------ 


Anacoco----9-<---8-<<- 


Kz: 
Kisatchie------------ 


Moreland 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Cont inued 


Roadfill 


lFatrs 
low strength. 


pair: 
| low strength. 


|Poor: 
j low strength, 
j shrink-swell. 


|Poors 
| wetness. 


|Poor: 
| wetness. 


Fairs 
| wetness. 


[Fairs 

| low strength, 
| thin layer, 

| wetness, 


|Poor: 
j area reclaim, 
j low strength. 


| 

|Poor: 

| area reclain, 
| low strength. 


|Poors 
j low strength, 
j wetness, 

j shrink=-swell. 
| 


|Poor: 
| area reclaim, 
| low strength. 


|Poors 
| low strength, 
| shrink=-swell. 


pairs 
| wetness, 


lpatr: 

| low strength, 
| wetness. 

1 

jPoor: 

| low strength, 
| wetness, 

j shrink-swell. 
! 


H Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


{ 

| 

i 

| 

i 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

\ 

{ 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| inprobable: 

| excess fines. 
1 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
i 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
\ 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbabie: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Gravel 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
} too sandy. 


| tmprobabie: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

f 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

i 

| 

{ 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
{ 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
{ 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| tnprobable: 

| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Topsoil 


Good. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
- Slope. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


a aS a Sa: fier eet 


| Roadfill 


| Sand 


| Gravel 


Soil Survey 


| Topsoil 


Mn, Mo, Mp, Mre------- 
Moreland 


Yorktown 


| low strength, 
j wetness, 
| shrink~swell, 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


{Pairs 
| low strength, 
| shrink~swell. 


|Poor: 

| low strength, 
wetness, 

| shrink-swell. 


| low strength. 


|Poor: 
| low strength. 


|Good-~ won nen nnn nn nnn 


| 
|Patr: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


| low strength, 
| wetness, 
i shrink-swell. 


low strength, 
| wetness, 

j shrink-swell. 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

i 

| 

| improbable: 
{ 

| 

i 

| excess fines. 
| 

I 


| improbable: 
| excess fines. 


| twprobable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

| tmprobable: 

| 

| excess fines. 


| improbable: 
| excess fines. 


| improbable: 
| excess fines. 
l 


| twprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 


{ 
H 
{ 
H 
{ 
excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


a a te eee ce A A a ne ee ee ee ere ere ees er mn nr ey i ne ee ee ms ene 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Q 
° 
ie] 
[ory 
. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Good. 


S 
3° 
for 
. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness, 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


as a i a a a gk i ene ee ee pe 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT 
[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 


"slight," "moderate," and “severe.” Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


piping. 


investigation] 
Limitations for-~ H Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and | Pond | Embankments, Terraces | 
soil name | reservoir 1 dikes, and j Drainage j Irrigation | and Grassed 
j areas j levees i diversions waterways 
| | | | 1 | 
AC ew meeerene newman |s1 ight weccecene |severe: |Peres slowly---|ietness, lerodes easily, lwetness, 
Acadia | | hard to pack, | i percs slowly. | wetness, | erodes easily, 
| | wetness. j j | peres slowly. j percs slowly. 
Anere ener eeccweren INoderate: Isevere: Peres slowly, lietness, lErodes easily, lWetness, 
Anacoco | depth to rocky) wetness. i slope. | percs slowly, | wetness, | erodes easily, 
| slope. | j j slope. | percs slowly. j percs slowly. 
AYorrrecrstsrese=- |s1ight =<S<a==<= |severe: |Peres slovly---letness, lerodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Armistead | | piping, | j slow intake, i wetness. | percs slowly. 
| i wetness. j | peres slowly. j | 
Baer essere serene |s1 ight ——— |severe: lperes slowly-~-lWetness, lerodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Beauregard | | piping, | | percs slowly. j wetness. | percs slowly. 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
Bowens senses onsen jModerate: \severe: lpercs slowly, luetness, erodes easily, Erodes easily, 
Bellwood j slope. | hard to pack. j slope. | percs slowly. | wetness. | percs slowly. 
Bd-wne enn nn------- | severe: | Severe: lperes slowly, |Wetness , |siope, Istope, 
Bellwood j slope. , hard to pack. } slope. j percs slowly. } erodes easily, | erodes easily, 
| j | | | wetness. | percs slowly. 
t 
Berescenesessneas= ISevere: |severe: jDeep to water Iproughty, {Favorable cecimaadad |Droughty. 
Betis j seepage. | seepage, | H fast intake, | } 
piping. slope. H 
i | | | | i 
Bf errr ern reer nen n= |severe: |severe: IDeep to water lproughty, |stope ankacamnnae |stope, 
Betis | seepage. 1 seepage, | | fast intake, | | droughty. 
| | piping. | Slope. | 
Basesssasseesers=s Isevere: |severe: |Deep to water Iproughty, {Favorable easses lDroughty. 
Bienville seepage. piping. fast intake, | 
| | | elope. | | 
l | | | | | 
Bp seer rier eiem eae Moderate: Moderate: {Deep to water |Droughty, |ravorable ae Iproughty. 
Briley seepage. piping. fast intake, | 
| | | Le | | 
| | | | | | 
Bt, Bycnmee-nenn <= |uoderate: Moderate: IDeep to water Iproughty, |siope~== ominmmn |Droughty, 
Briley seepage. | Piping. fast intake, slope. 
| ! l | slope. | | 
| | | | | | 
Carsennnnennnnnnn- Moderate: |severe: lperes slovly---|Wetness, {Erodes easily, lwetness, 
Caddo | seepage. | wetness, | | percs slowly, | wetness, j erodes easily, 
| j j j erodes eonllys) percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Ch s<<<-Ss9-se—=<-= |severe: Moderate: |Deep to water |Slope----------| Favorable meee |Favorable. 
Cahaba seepage, thin layer, 
| | Btage | | | | 
Ciisaensneee nace -|Noderate: |severe: |Deep to water | Favorable cae lravorable eel lPavorable. 
Caspiana j seepage. j piping. | | | 
Ga, Gneww999-9---- Moderate: Moderate: IDeep to water |zrodes easily lErodes easily lProdes easily. 
Gallion seepage. | thin layer, | | 
| { | 
1] 1 t 


| | 
| | | 
| | | 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Limitations for-- | Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond j bmbanknents, Terraces 


dikes, and 


| Drainage 


Irrigation | and 


Soil Survey 


Grassed 


i areas | levees diversions | waterways 


Greneonn-= ~--eoo-|Moderate: 
Gore | slope. 
| 
Gtorewne nr nnannnH- Moderate: 
Guyton | seepage. 
| 
Gyro eeee cere recone |Noderate: 
Guyton | seepage. 
i 
GZ: | 
Guy ton----<------ jHoderate: 
| seepage. 
I 
Lotuseseeerencee= Isevere: 
} seepage. 
| 
| 
Kernen enn ene en Iuoderate: 
Keithville | slope. 
| 
Ktocoeee=- ~-noono=|Moderate: 
Kisatchie | depth to 
| slope. 
Kw: | 
Kisatchie----- ~~ Moderate: 
| depth to 
| 
Anacoco==------<-= |Moderate: 
| depth to 
i slope. 
Kz: | 
Kisatchie-------~ |Severe: 
| slope. 
Oularnssennnn--H= \severe: 
| slope. 
Lavoro ee nn see nene Moderate: 
Latanier | seepage. 
| 
Macenorossseccce= ~-|toderate: 
Malbis | seepage, 
| slope. 
Nd---------------- Isiight enema 
Moreland 


Moderate: 
thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Severe: 
piping, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
piping, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
piping, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
piping. 

Moderate: 
piping, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


HOEK) thin layer. 


rock. 


rock, 


I 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thin layer. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
thin layer. 


Moderate: 
hard to pack. 


Severe: 
piping, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
piping. 


Severe: 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


i 
|Deep to water 
| 
| 
lperes slowly--- 
| 
| 
{ 
le 


Percs slowly, 
flooding. 


Percs slowly, 


Flooding, 
cutbanks cave. 


Percs slowly, 
slope. 


Deep to water 
Deep to water 


slope. 


Deep to water 


Percs slowly---)Wetness, 


Deep to water 


Percs slowly---jWetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ls 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
lperes slowly, 
| 
| 
l 
| 
I 
| 
1 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
i 
I 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


| 
[Pe res slowly, 
| 

| 

wetness, 

| 
| 


Wetness, 


Wetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
flooding. 
| 
lwetness, 
{ 
| 
| 


Percs slowly, 
de 


Wetness, 


Percs slowly, 


Percs slowly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
Deep to water 
I 
l 
| 
Vs 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
cael 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Erodes easily, 


slope. percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


percs slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


peres slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


percs slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Too sandy, 
droughty, wetness. 


fast intake. 


Wetness, Erodes easily, 
peres slowly, wetness. 
slope. 

Percs slowly, Slope, 


depth to rock, 
slope. 


Depth to rock, 
lepth to rock, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


percs slowly, 
slope. 


depth to rock, 
slope. 


Slope, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


slow intake, 
percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


rr re cs rt me i cm et me i ce i i re i ne er ee eee 


depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


Favorable----~- 


Erodes easily. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Droughty. 


Erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


| erodes easily, 
| depth to rock. 


l Erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


| 

| 

| 
lietness, 
| erodes easily, 
| percs slowly. 
l 

Istope, 

| erodes easily, 
| depth to rock. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
| percs slowly. 


|Pavorable. 


| 
| 


lWetness, 

| erodes easily, 
| percs slowly. 
t 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Cont inued 


| Limitations for-- i Features affecting-~ 
Map symbol and Pond | Embankments , Terraces 


soil name reservoir | dikes, and Drainage | Irrigation |! and | Grassed 
areas } levees } diversions waterways 
| { | { l | 
Mn, Mocrec<-92-=- -Isiight crane aang |severe: |Percs slowly---|Wetness, |Wetness, IWe letness, 
Moreland | | hard to pack, j | slow intake, percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
| | wetness. j perces slowly. | | 
Mp, Mresses-sese= {slight -==seea== |Severe: |Pe res slowly, |wetness, lwetness, |We tness, 
Moreland hard to pack, flooding. | slow intake, | percs slowly. | Be percs slowly. 
wetness. j | percs slowly. | } 
Me--s<== ot om -|severe: Isevere: |Deep to water Istow intake, |stope, |Slope, 
Morse | slope. | hard to pack. | j percs slowly, | erodes easily.) erodes easily, 
} | slope. j percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Nacnwnee rer s eer ren |moderate: |Moderate: IDeep to water |Percs slowly, \Percs slowly---|Peres slowly. 
Natchitoches | slope. | hard to pack. | | slope. | j 
Nheernss serene |severe: IModerate: Deep to water lPeres slowly, |Peres slovly---|Peres slowly. 
Natchitoches | slope. | hard to pack. } | slope. } | 
Pe--ss<see= eso ~|slight-- a |severe: [Pe res slowly, wetness, wetness, |Wetness, 
Perry j | hard to pack, | flooding. | slow intake, | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
| | wetness. | | percs slowly. | } 
Rocseesssssscrnnn- |INoderate: |severe: |Deep to water |Erodes easily |Erodes easily lzrodes easily. 
Roxana | seepage. | piping. j | | 
Risser seen seces |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |Stope a a | Favorable pinata Favorable. 
Ruston seepage, thin layer. 
| slope. | { | l | 
| | | | | | 
Sareweensarnennnn- Isiight sotatetetaacateias |severe: IDeep to water {slope, |Peres slowly, lperes slowly. 
Sacul | | hard to pack. | | percs slowly, | wetness. | 
wetness. 
| | { | | | 
5 allan aan |slight ciniasloaat ~---|severe: IDeep to water Istope, |stope, Istope, 
Sacul hard to pack. | } percs slowly, j percs slowly, | percs slowly. 
| | | wetness. | wetness. i 
Se, Sfi------------ |Severe: |Severe: Deep to water | Erodes easily lzrodes easily lrrodes easily. 
Severn seepage. piping. j | | | 
Sheena eee en neec cnn Moderate: |severe: |stope |Peres slowly, |Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Shatta slope. | piping. LP perce slowly. | wetness, | wetness, j rooting depth, 
| | | slope. j percs slowly. j percs slowly. 
Smreor esc eer nnn |severe: severe: |Deep to water |stope Seasene a = |stope Seem simeas |stope. 
Smithdale seepage, piping. 
| slope. | | | | | 
l | | ; t | 
Wiress--= <a \s1ignt---------|severe: |Percs slowlyren Netueees Erodes easily, lWetness, 
Wrightsville i j wetness. | | percs slowly, j wetness, | erodes easily, 
| | | | erodes easily.) percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Yosassecesssessee= |Slight--------- |e vere: ponding, |Ponding, |Ponding, lietness, 
Yorktown | hard to pack, | percs slowly, | slow intake, | peres slowly. | percs slowly. 
j ponding. | flooding. percs slowly. j | 
| | | | 


a 
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TABLE 15.~-ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 


| Classification [Prag- | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and jPepth; USDA texture | | [RenES | sieve number-- jpiauss | Plas- 
soil name | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | 7 | j Limit | ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
T 3 Pot 
1, | | | ;= | | | , = | 
Agseceeeeeene sone | 0-8 isiit lean-+-=>=-+ lu, CL=ML ind | 0 | 100 100 [25 -100/85~ 100| <30 NP=7 
Acadia | 8-27|siit loam, silty {cz la~6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100/85-100] 30-40 | 11-18 
clay loam, clay 
Cee | a ee er re | 
|27- s0lClay, silty clay lcx, CL la~7-6 | 0 100 100 195 100|90- 100| 42-70 20-43 
iso-e5|ciay, silty clay,|cH, CL |a~7-6, | o | 100 | 100 |95-100185-100/ 35-65 | 15-38 
silty clay loam. A-6 
| | | | | | | | | | { 
eee 0-10! boanjesecnseaeacee |M, SM, laa o {100 ! 100 |o0~ -100/ 40-65 | £25 | NP-7 
Anacoco | ch, su-sc| | |! A | 
\10-53|clay, silty clay |cH la-7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 !90-100/80-1001 51-70 | 25-40 
|53-60|Silty clay loam, |cL, cH, {|a=7-6, {20-40 |60-100|50~100 {50-100 45-95 | 32-60 | 12-33 
clay, silty clay SC, GC A-6 
| | | | 1 \ i 1 | \ { 
Rieeateaccoasax | 6-7! Gtageeas-ncse-.ne lo la-7-6, | 0 |! 100 | 100 ! 100 !o5-100! 51-70 ! 25-40 
Armistead | i | | A-7-5 I t \ i) | | | 
lii-aa/siit loam, silty {Mt, cL, la-a, re 0 100 100 los- -100175- -100] <40 | NP-20 
| | clay loam, oem) CL-ML | | j | | | | | 
43-60! Variable. “= a ee es es ec 
| acetates | | | | | | | | | 
a | Ge rolssit loam---—-=-- I, ia-a io | 100 | 100 |90- 100} 70- 95 | <23_ | NP-3 
Beauregard l1o-33}siit 1oam, siity |cu, ci-mt |a-6, a-a | o | 100 | 100 {95-100}70-95 | 25-35 | 7-15 
clay loam. 
133-colsiity clay loam, !cL la-6 1 9 | 400 | 100 !e5-100! 70-95 | 30-40 | 12-19 
pero aa ele some | ec ee a | 
| | | i | \ | | | | | 
Bossaseee-e scene | o-1 Isiity clay loam lcu, cL In-7, A-6 0 | 100 | 100 los 100! 75-95 | 35-60 | 15-35 
Bellwood | i-colciay, siity clay |cH, mt fa-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 {s0-95 | 60-90 | 35-50 
Balceescesese vone| 0-2 ie fine sandy h, CL=Mt, la- -4 | 0 | 100 | 100 |95- 1001 40-65 | £25 | NP-7 
Bellwood H ; loam. | SM-SC, a | j | | j H 
| a-colciay, silty clay |cu, mi |a-7 1 o | 100 | 100 | 100 {90-95 | 60-90 | 35-50 
Badseaiseenecededs o- -34|Loany fine sand isu, SP-SM Ine | 0 | 100 197-1001 90- -100110- ~35 _— NP 
Bet is 134-60|Loamy fine sand, {sw la-2, ard | 0 | 100 197~ 100|90-100  25- 50} --- | wp 
fine sandy loam. 
{ | l { l { { { { | | 
Bieroes= eackuese | 0-29 |Loamy fine sand |S. SP=SM {a-2 | 0 100 lor 100|90-100/ 10-35 | —_ | NP 
Betis 29-60} Loany fine sand, |S la-2, ara. | 0 | 100 197-100} 90-100} 25-50 | --- | 
fine sandy loam. 
i { { l l i { { i | i 
inicacenacsewe cece | o-40ltoamy fine sana !sm la-2-4, | 0 | 100 | 100 !oo-100!15-s0 | <25 | wees 
Bienville | i | Vana | | | | | l | 
|40-60 | Loany fine sand, !sM, ML a-2-4, | 0 | 100 | 100 90-100! 30-55 £25 | NP-3 
| | fine sandy TORN ss | A-4 | j | | | | | 
£1 sand. 
| [ooo i | | | 1 | | | | 
Bi, Bhenessenwace | 0-28 |Loany fine sand, (su la~4-6 | 0 |9 Be 100195~100} 80- 100117-45 | gos | peg 
Briley \ | sandy clay loam. | A-4 | i | | j H | 
{28-60|Fine sandy loam, |sc, cL |a-4, A-é | 0 — {|95-100/95-100/85-100136-65 22-39 | 8-22 
sandy clay loam. 
| { | | | I | i | | 
By---~----------- | 0-22{Loamy fine sand |x la~2-4, 0 lo5- 100|95-100| 80- ~100]17-45 | £25 | NP=4 
Briley A-4 
!22-60| Fine sandy loam, Isc, cL lawa, A-6 o tos 5-100|95-100/85- s0o|2e-e 1 o2-39 | g-22 
sandy clay loam. | | \ | 
| | { | { | { { | i { 
' 1 1 t t i) 1 1 ' 1 i] 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~Continued 
eS Manet Pina AAA.) MRS DAMA ane Macca: lS Soe eo 
Classification Frag- Percentage passing 
Map symbol and IDeptn| USDA texture | | |ments | sieve number-- liquid | Plas- 
soil name | | Unified | aasHTO or rimit | ticity 
: H rere Sar orn | index 
t t t Pet t Pet 
1 | | | |= | | | | , <= | 
4 al haa a niacin o- -26|very fine sandy ioe CL-ML laa 0 | 100 100 195-100! 70-95 £27 | NP-7 
‘addo loam. 
|26-60) 811 loam, loam, [C Ict In “6 0 | 100 | 100 !e5~-100150-90 30-40 11-18 
s cla oam. 
| (eae ee | | | i 
aa | o- 16 |Fine sandy loam | su [And : | 0 los -100|95-100165~90 |30-45 |! = | NP 
ahaba =2-4 
|16- jel esc clay loam, !SC, CL Fer 4, a-6 | 0  |90-100!80-100!75-90 |40~75 | oo—35 | gH15 
| | loam, clay beara | | | H | | 
48-66!sand, loamy sand,!sM, sp-sm !a-2- | 9 — !95-100!90-100!60-85 De -35 | --- | yp 
: Fine sandy OaMe | | | | 
: ee eae o-za/siity clay loam {ci |Acé : 0 100 | 100 | 100 le5- -100| 32-50 | 11-25 
aspiana ad 
lia-27!siity clay loam, cn, cu-mL la-6, 1 o !100 1100 ! 100 !es- i 23-43 | 4-20 
ide aaa eee es 
at 
la7-colsiit loam, very |cL-ML, CL Ian, A-6 0 100 | 100 | 100 |80-10 of 23-37 4-15 
fine sandy lo 
| | silty a Loan.| | | | 
t 1 
ar aeaa | ong {sit loan---=--=~| NL, CL-ML, |A~4, A-6 { 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |90- 100| £28 NP-11 
allion CL 
| a-s3|siit loam, silty let, la~6 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |90- 100| 28-40 | ii-1? 
clay loam, loam. 
|53- -71|stratified silty Ich, CL-ML |A-6, A-4 | 0 | 100 100 | 100 |90- 100| 23-34 4-12 
clay loam to 
| | oo ee) | | \ \ \ | | | 
toe Fe ee 
Giceeess ee 0-7 {sity clay loam Ic |a-6 0 | 100 100 | 100 139 o-100! 33-40 | 15-20 
Gallion | 7-60/Sit loam, silty {cr la~6 1 o | 100 | 100 | 100 j9 0-100/ 28-40 11-37 
lay loam, clay 
| be A | | | | | | | | | 
loam 
{ | . { | | ! i i { t { 
Gpadenacencheen | 0-8 Isirt deauase4---- {mt,, CL=ML la-4 | 0 100 100 |95- 100|60-90 <7 | Np-7 
Gore | e-asiciay, silty clay {cH ja~7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100/85-100{ 53-65 | 28-40 
A-7-5 
| 4g-e6 etayannesanenean lou la-7-6, | 0 ! 100 | 100 !95- heise 100! 51-83 | 25-53 
| | | Va-7-5 | | | j | | | 
so en ag ne ee ee 
itasebetett ca cexs o-is!siit loam--------Imn, cL-mL la-4 0 | 100 | 100 |9s-100/65-90 | <27 | NP-7 
Guyton |1e-colsiit loam, silty \ct, CL-ML |A~6, A-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 Isa “1 00|75~95 | 22-40 | 6-18 
lay loam, clay 
| a ' | | | | | | i 
| [sone | | | | | | | | | 
G woconnnncncnnn| o- r9jsilt loam-------- lua, CL-ML la-a 0 100 | 100 |25-2 rooles-90 | <27 | Np-7 
Guyton |29°60/S41t loam, silty [CL, CL-ML [A-6, A-4 | 0 | 100 100 |94 1001 75-95 22-40 6-18 
| le ie | | \ \ | | { | 
am . 
a i | | it | Fa oy 4 
GZ: 
Guytonss=-== ---| -relsiit ee lu, CL=ML |a~4 | 0 | 100 | 100 !95-100!65-90 | <27 | wp-7 
|28-60/S41t loam, silty [CL, CL-ML [A-6, A~€ | 0 | 100 | 100 |s 4-100 {75-95 22-40 | 6-18 
lay 
| (See | | | | | | | | 
| (ee | | | | | | | | 
Lotus------- a | o- 2 |sana pseaseecscaes \sp-su, SM la-2 | 0 | 100 | 100 129 -1001 10-35 be nae. 1 ip 
| 2-65|toamy sand, fine |sp-sm, su [a-2 Lo | 100 | 100 Io 10-35 | os | NP 
! Poot EE | | 


| sand, sand. 
1 


0-100} 
| 
i} 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
| | Classification jrrag~ Percentage passing | 
Map symbol and jpepthy USDA texture j | ees | sieve number-- jbiquia | Plas~ 
soil name | | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | | | | limit j ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
SS ee ee 
;= | | | j= | | | ; == | 
scnGewencecauce | 0-7 A cpanel CL-ML Ina 0 | 190 | 100 les- -100| 50- -90 | £25 | NP~6 
Keithville | 7-26|siit loam, loam, {Cl la-6, a-4 | o | 100 | 100 l'90-100/65-95 | 25-35 | 8-16 
clay loam. 
lo6-60lsiity clay, clay, te cp so ta-7-6 = | o~—! 100 | 100 las-1006s-5 | ai-66 | 22-38 
| | l | | | ! l | | 
| eras lie | | 1 aie ol | | | | 
oe | o-1 | Silt clay loam. |ML, CL-ML |A~4 | o | 100 | 100 |as-100)50-75 | <25_ | NP-4 
Kisatchie | 1-3s/siity clay, clay,| CH, CL la-7-6 | 0-5 |a5-95 |65-75 [55-65 [50-60 | 45-65 | 22-36 
channery clay 
! 1 loam. | l | l { | | | 
|35-60|Unweathered = = | — | as ae | rar = — | =o 
bedrock. 
a ne | re PF fF a | 4 
Kw: 
Kisatchie------- | o-6 tsi1t 10am-------- Imp, CL-ML la- 1 9 | 00 |! 100 !e5-100ls0-75 | <25 | np-a 
| | | ie | | | | | | | 
| ¢-36|siity clay, silty|CH, CL {A ae | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100}a5-95 | 45-65 | 22-36 
clay loam, clay 
| 1 loam. | | | | { { | | | 
|36-60|Unweathered | — =— | _— _— | = | — bee | _ 
ME besa | | | | | | | | 
Anacoco--------- | 0-8 |very fine sandy (mt., SM, In 4 | 0 100 100 |e0-100! 40-95 | £25 NP-7 
a aca Loe, 4 | | | 
ecg a | bea | | | | | 
| <or3 [Clay sity clay lcx JAn7-6_ | 0) | 100 | 100 90-100) 80-100} 51-70 | 25-40 
143-6 olclay'toam, siity |ci, cH, {a-7-6, {20-40 |60-100|50-100/50-100|45-95 | 32-60 | 12-33 
clay, loam. sc, oc A-6 
| ee ee ee 4 
Kz: 
Kisatchie------- | 0-9 |Fine sandy loan {st SM-SC laa 0 100 100 12 70-85 lao-s 5 «25 NP=4 
| 9-35|silty clay, silty|cH, cL |a-7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 }90-100}85-95 | 45-65 | 22-36 
clay loam, clay 
| 1 Joan. | | | | \ | | | | 
|35-60|Unweathered = mere =_ | = | — = | nme an a 
eae | | | | | | 
eee 0-6 |Pine sandy loam. IM, CL-ML [Ar4 | 0 | 100 100 |a5~100| 50- 90 £25 NP-7 
| 6-50/Clay, sandy clay. {CH a-7-6 | o-5 | 100 | 100 {90-100175-95 | 51-70 | 25-40 
|s0-63|siity clay, clay,|CH, CL, Scla-6, a-7 | 0-15 | 100 | 100 }80-100)35-95 | 25-70 | 12-40 
; poe eer toe | | | | | | | 
Laseneeacseseaes | 0-6 Icay See eee {cx |a- 1-6 0 | 100 100 | 100 195-100! 51-75 | 26-45 
Latanier | 6-26|clay, silty clay {CH la-7-6 | © | 100 | 100 | 100 {95-100| 51-75 | 26-45 
|26-60lsiit1oam, silty |Ci-mt, Ch,|A-4, A-~6 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 80-100) <40 | NP-17 
Pp pee ee | | | 
a Geicnisliaia oe | | | | | | | | 
fiaawaree-eeeeee | 0-101 Fine sandy loam {su, ML lana 0 \, 100 197-100! 91- 97 |40-62 <30 | NP-5 
Malbis 110-35 Itoam, sandy clay |CL-ML, CL jA-4, Aré | 0 — |99-100/95-100/80-100)55-70 | 21-35 | 5-11 
j j loam, clay loam. | H ig j | | 
135-56 |sandy clay loam, (mL, CL  |A-4, A-6,, 0 — |98-100/96-100/ 90-100)56-80 | 29-49 | 4-15 
| | clay loam, TOam. | | A-7 | | j | I 
|56-75|sandy clay loam, |mL, CL  |A~4, A~5,| 0 — |98-100196-100)90-100)56-80 | 30-49 1 4-15 
[clay loam. | Av6, A-7| | 
Nd--------- es oe g |siit loamenn--0-"|Ch, CL-ML [ant A-6 | 0 | 100 ! 100 |95- sooles- 200| s-31 | 3-13 
- Moreland | 8-60 clay. silty clay. |cH a-7-6 | 0 | 100 {95-100/90-100190-100! 51-74 25-45 
1 t 1 i] 1 1 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


| | | Classification preg Percentage passing | 
Map symbol and jPepthy USDA texture | —— | sieve number-- pera ta | Plas- 
soil name | | | Unified AASHTO | | H v T i limit | ticity 


loam, clay loam. 


inches 4 10 40 | 200 index 
ais ge 
;2 | | | jee | | | j Fce | 
Vn ae eee | 0-6 Icay a Ix la-7-6 0 | 100 13 Be -100190- -100!90- ~100| 51-74 25-45 
Moreland | 6-52/Clay, silty clay. {cH la-7-6 | 0 | 100 {95-100 90-100!90-1001 51-74 | 25-45 
{52-63)Clay, silty clay |cH, cL [a-7-6, | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |90-100! 35-74 | 25-45 
es ee | io | } | | | 
| | Clay. | | | | | | | | | 
Honawewnbeeuses | 0-10|Clay Deen meres ice la-7-6 0 100 |95-100/ 90-1001 90- 100| 51-74 25-45 
Moreland 10-44 jClaye silty Glay..CH je | 0 | 100 Pee 100,90" 100 51-74 | 25-45 
|44-60/Clay, silty clay [cH, cL [a-7-6, {| 0 | 100 | 100 {100 |90-100] 35-74 | 25-45 
eee ee (ee 4 | | 
| [cers | | | | | | | | | 
Npsstencacenceces H 0-15/Clay paecsdsccaeu Ix la-7-6 | 0 | 100 \2 5- ~100|90- 100|90- 100! 51-74 | 25-45 
Moreland 115-42|clay, silty clay. CH |Ac7-6 | 0 | 100 {95-100190-100{90-100! 51-74 | 25-45 
|42-60|Clay, silty clay |cH, cL |a~7-6, | 0 | 100 {100 | 100 |90-100| 35~74 | 25-45 
jee ne | | | 
¢ ‘= 
| toe | | | | | | | | | 
Mpeasicencceweced o-11iciay ssc sgnerienbe |S! |A-7-6 0 | 100 |95-100190-1001 90- 100| 51-74 | 25-45 
Moreland lii-aglciay, silty clay. |cH ja-7-6 | 0 | 100 {95-100190-100] 90-100] 51-74 | 25-45 
|#8-60|Clay, silty clay |cH, CL [a-7-6, | © | 100 | 100 | 100 {90-1001 35-74 | 25-45 
| ee ce 
| Ree | | { | | | | | | 
figeoatesccissendn | 0-4 Iciay besieeeececes Ici |n-7-6 0 |90- 100} 85~100185- 100| 80-100} 50-75 | 25-45 
Morse | 4-6o|ciay------------- IH la-7-6 | 0 — |90-100/85-95 |85-95 }a0-95 | 55-75 | 30-45 
fiaseoceessecenaus O-4 Isandy clay loam. lc, ML, la~2, an4,| 0 ! 100 | 100 | 70-90 |30-65 | <40 NP-22 
Natchitoches sm, sc | a-e 
| r-se|ctey sandy clay. |cH," cL |n-7-6 0 100 | 100 |75-100|50-95 | 41-72 22-45 
{28-63 )Sandy clay, clay./Cl, CH |a-7-6 | 0 |90-100190-100|75-100|50-95 | 41-72 | 22-45 
Whe sede | 0-6 {sandy clay loam. Iu, ML, |a~2, a-4,| 0 100 | 100 tong | l30-65 | <40 | NP-22 
Natchitoches SM, SC A-6 
| 6-a6lciay, sandy clay. |cH, CL |a-7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |75- alee 95 41-72 22-45 
|46-60|Sandy clay, clay.|cL, cH fa~7-6 | 0 |90- dal aa 50-95 | 41-72 | 22-45 
Pesseneneeccesaae | 0-6 {clay eee iteae lcH, CL |n-7-6 | 0 |! 100 | 100 | 100 |95- 100| 45-75 22-45 
Perry | 6-22|Clay------------- \cH |ac7-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 {95-100} 60-80 | 33-50 
|22-61 |Clay-—mnnnnnnnnns CH cL [7-6 | 0 |90-100185-100/ 75~100|70-100] 45-80 | 22-50 
Roreoceneetecees as Ivery fine sandy \M, CL-ML lana | 0 | 100 | 100 |85~100| 50- 75 | 27 NP-7 
Roxana loan. 
| 6-66 |siit loam, very \st., CL=ML la~a | 0 | 100 | 100 1e5-100|50-a5 £27 | NP-7 
| } fine sandy loam, | j | | | | | } 
[geen sen eee | | | | 
Podedcededecenweee 0-12/ Fine sandy loam. \su, ML la~a, | 0 |e5- 100|78-100| 65~100|30~75 £20 | NP-3 
Ruston A-2-4 
l12-31!sanay clay loam, Isc, ch ‘ta-6 | 9 — '85-100!78-100!70-100!36-75 | 30-40 | 11-20 
| | loam, clay loam. | | | | | | | i | 
l31- ~36!Loam, sandy loam, |sM, ML, |A~a, | 0 {a5-100|78-100|65~100| 30-75 | 627 | NP-7 
1 a. CL=ML A-2-4 
| [sees ee | stsc | | i | | | | | 
|36- 62 [Sa andy clay loam, Isc, lane o 1e5-100178-100170~100|36~75 | 30-42 | 11-20 
| | | { { { l | 
t ‘ 1 ' t I 1 t 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
H Classification jFrag~ Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and gd | USDA texture | | eet i sieve number-- j pieutte Plas- 
soil name } | Unified AASHTO | | | 4 aA | limit ticity 
oe 4 10 200 index 
t in t Pet = t t Pct 
| | | | }— | | |= | 
1 
Saseaaeseseaceees | 0-10/ Fine sandy loam. Iso, ML laa i 0 lo5- cere 100! 40-65 H <20 | NP-3 
i bow | | | | { | | 
Sacul l1o-aolciay, silty clay.{cH, CL {a-7 | o {95 100190-100|85- -95 120-90 | 45-70 | 20-40 
1ao-6olsiity clay loam, leu, CH, SCJA-6, A-7,| 0 — {95-100}90-100/85-100140-90 | 25-55 | 8-32 
i11t loam, sandy A-4 
ae ee ey | | | | | 
| [ee | | | | | | | | | 
Goneecennnennncen 0-8 lFine sandy loan. |su, ML ja-4 | 0 los -100190- -100|80- 100| 40-65 | <20 | NP-3 
Sacul | a-40jClay, silty clay. |CH, CL _ jA-7 | 0 [95- 100]90-100 85-95 180-90 | 45-70 | 20-40 
{40-60}Silty clay loam, |CL, CH, SC/A~6, A-7,| 0 — |95-100|90-100|85-100140-90 | 25-55 | 8-32 
ilt loam, clay A-4 
L fae : | | | | i | 
dy 1 
asetec see cacu | ee ee cee eee eer pers 
peeese eee eas 7 : 3 2 
gescee o-5 |very fine sandy |!mL, ct-mL,!a-4, a-6 | 0 100 ! 100 !94-100!65-97 | 22-31 | 3-12 
Severn | | loam. H cL | | H | i | | | 
| 5-60|stratifies silt |ML, CL-ML la- n | 0 | 100 | 100 {2 de ~100165-97 «28 NP-7 
loam to loany 
| | fi a. | { { l i { l | 
| ae | | | | | | | 
ne | 0-7 \very fine sandy IM, CL-ML, la- =k; A-8 | 0 100 | 100 lo 4- 100|65- 97 22-31 3-12 
Severn loam. cL 
7-60|stratifies silt \ML, CL=ML lara 0 100 | 100 ls 4- 100|65~ 97 £28 | NP-~7 
loam to loamy 
is re 
Shier wees | o-12|very fine sandy {Mt, CL-ML Ines 0 100 | 100 |90- 100} 55-90 23-28 s7 
Shatta loam. 
t22-32I!clay loam, loam, Ici lace 1 go | 100 ! 100 ee ee | 30-40 | 11-18 
{ 1 51t loam. | | | | | | | | | 
t32-70olLoam, silt loam, !cL la-6, a-4! 0 | 100 | 100 |!90-100!60-90 | 27-35 | 9-14 
ce oe ae 
Sm------------n=- 0-16 | Fine sandy loam. |sé, SM-SC la- 4, A-2 | 0 100 {85-100 60- 95 128-49 | £20 | NP-5 
Smithdale {16-46 Clay loam, sandy |SM-SC, SC,jA-6, A-4 | 0 | 100 |85~100|80-96 |45-75 | 23-38 | 7-16 
j | clay loam, loam. CL, adie | | j } j 
pAerea Loom, sandy loam joa ML, i | 0 | 100 jB57100 65-95 jase79 j <30 NP-10 
cL, sc 
i | ie | | | i l { | 
Wir--------------- I o-1sisiit 1oam-------- luc, cL, lana 1 0 =! 100 !95-100!90-100! 75-100! <31 | wp-10 
Wrightsville | H | Chem | | H H | | | 
t1s-colsiity clay, clay, |CH, CL la -7 | 0 | 100 | 100 195-100/ 90- ne 41-65 | 22-40 
ilty clay loam. 
| 1 | | | \ | | 
Yoerddans sei ec | 0-6 Ictay meeeateees “ooo lM, CH, oul a- 7 | 0 | 100 | 100 | 100 |o5- 10] 55-75 24-45 
Yorktown | 6-41 |Clay-=--==~-----~|CH |A=7 j 9 | 100 | 100 | 100 {95-100} 60-20 | 32-50 
|41-65|Clay-=----=----==|CH |A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |95- ie a 60-80 | 32-50 
I | | | l l { { { | 
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Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire profile. Entries under 


"Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not 


available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than. 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Organic 
matter 


Erosion 
factors 
i 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Soil | 
water jrenetion: 


lavailable 
capacit 


|Permeability 


Moist 
bulk 
densit 


Clay 
| 


Ipepth 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Organic 
matter 


Erosion 
factors 
l 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


| Soil | 
water prance tony 


lavailabie 
capacit 


| 
| 


[Permeability 
| 


Moist 
bulk 
densit 


Clay | 
| 


[Depth 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


Soil Survey 


{"Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in the 
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Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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TABLE 17.~-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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TABLE 18.--FERTILITY TEST DATA ON SELECTED SOILS 


[Analyses by the Soil Fertility Laboratory, Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station] 
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TABLE 18.--FERTILITY TEST DATA ON SELECTED SOILS--Continued 
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For the description and locat 
in 


h road, 0.7 mile northeast on U.S. For 


0.2 pH unit outside the range of the official series. 


150 feet west of pipeline. 
d to be within the allowable error of the test. 


; NEL/4NW1/4 sec. 5, T. 12 N., R. 5 We 
is 1 mile east of the intersection of State Highway 174 and a gravel road 


Highway 174, 0.3 mile north on pipeline, 
4/ The Btl horizon is 0.1 pH unit and the Bt2 horizon is 


difference is considere 


is about 3 miles north of Goldonna on paris 


and 28 feet south of trail 
idered to be within the allowable error of the test. 


"Soil Series and Their Morphology." 


2/ The location of this pedon 


585, 0.8 mile east on trail, 
5/ The Ap horizon is 0.2 pH unit and the Bwi horizon is 0.1 pH unit outside the range of the official series. 


1/ Pedon is the same as the typical pedon for the series in Natchitoches Parish. 
difference is cons 


see the section 
3/ The location of this pedon 


10 W. on State 


This slight difference is consider 


6/ The Btl horizon is 0.1 pH unit outside the range of the official series. 


the allowable error of the test. 


Dashes indictate analyses not made] 


TABLE 19.--PHYSICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 


[The symbol TR means trace. 
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TABLE 19.--PHYSICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 20.~-CHEMICAL ANAYLSES OF SELECTED SOILS 
Dashes indicate analyses not made] 


{The symbol TR means trace. 
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TABLE 20.--CHEMICAL ANAYLSES OF SELECTED SOILS 


sample number 


Soil and 
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Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 191 


TABLE 21.--MINERAL COMPOSTION OF THE CLAY FRACTION OF SELECTED SOILS 


(Based on X-ray diffraction of soils analyzed by (1) the National Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil 
Conservation Service, USDA and (2) the Soil Characterization Laboratory, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The symbol < means less than. Dashes indicate analyses not made] 


Soil name | Relative amounts of minerals * 
and Depth | Horizon 


sample number i 2.0-0.2 T <O.2 


| in | Dg ee et pretns Sees esas estes Sa Ss55S=S55 
Acadia silt loam: (1) | 8-16 BE -—-- lxa, MI3, SM3, (INT)2 
(S83LA-69-20) | 16-27 | Btgl j = ot MI3, SM3, (INT)2 
Anacoco loam: (1) 10-20 | Btl |sMa, KK3, MI2, MI1, (INT)1 loz, FL. 
(S81LA-69-3) | 20-38 | Bt2 pene KK3, MI1, (INT)1 QZ1, FL1 
| 38-53 i Bt3 [nae KK3, MI1, (INT)1 jo21+ FL 
Bellwood Clay: (1) | 0-1 | A IKK3, SM3, MI3, (INT)1 loz, FL1 
(S81LA-69-1) 17: | Bwl eg SM3, MI2, (INT)1 jo21 
| Jo21 | Bw2 pote KK3, MI2, (INT)1 jO21 
} 21-41 | Bw3 jSM4, KK3, MI2, (INT)1 ine 
j 32-35 | BC1 jSM4, KK3, MI2, (INT) 1 jo21 
| 55-60 | BC2 jsHa, KK3, MI2, (INT})1 i 
Bellwood clay: (1) | 0-5 | Ap |swa, KK3, MI1, (INT)1 loz1, FL 
{A81LA-69-2) | 5-10 | Bwl SM4, KK3, MI1, (INT)1 j221- FL1 
| 10-20 j Bw2 jontr KK3, MI1, (INT)1 ea 
| 20-30 | Bw3 ee KK3, MI1, (INT)1 (ae 
j 30-44 | Bw4 jane, KK3, MI1, (INT)1 \777 
44-60 | BC jones KK3, MI1, (INT)1 cc 
} 60-70 | c jSM4, KK3, MI1, (INT)1 aie 
Malbis fine sandy loam: | 17-25 | Bt {xu3, VR2, GE1 |-- 
(2) (S80LA-69-15) | 62-75 | Btv3 pe VR2, GE1l a 
Malbis fine sandy loam: | 19+29 | Btl Iku3, VR2 loza 
(2) (S80LA-69-16) | 68-79 | Btv3 peer VR1 jo22 
Moreland clay: (1) | 0-6 Ap \sua, MI3, KK3, (INT)1 lozi, FL1 
(S79LA~-69-3) | 6-16 A jSis, MI3, KK3, (INT)1 j222+ FL1 
| 16-26 | Bw jS83, MI3, KK3, (INT)1 aa 
26-52 Bwkl jSu3 MI3, KK3, (INT)1 ane 
] 52-63 | Bwk2 jane MI3, KK3, (INT)1 oo 
Natchitoches fine sand | 0-4 | A {ur3, MI2, KK2, 021 |--- 
loam: (2) (S72LA-69-1) | 4-11 Btl MT4, KK3, MI2, 021 ales 
} 11-39 | Bt2 jMt4, MI2, KK2, Q21 aa 
| 39-47 | cl jae MI3, KK3, QZ21 \777 
} 47-64 C2 jMT4, KK3, MI2, Q21 = 
Natchitoches sandy clay 0-4 | A |xx3, MI3, 023, FL3, MT2, VR2, HV2 lur3, MI3, VR3, FL3, KK2, 022 
loam: (1) (S74LA-69-1) | 11-23 | Bt2 iE, MI3, 023, HV3, VR3, MT2, FL2 patsy VR3, MI3, KK2, FL8 
| 46-63 i C2 jee, KK3, MI16, 023, HV2 pear HV3, KK3 


* ‘The alphabetical letters represent the kind of mineral, and the number represents the relative amount of 
the mineral. Minerals are listed in order of decreasing abundance. 


Kind of mineral Relative amount of mineral 
SM--Smectite MT--Montmorillonite 
GE--Geothite MV~-Montmorillonite-Vermiculite 1--Trace 
KK--Kaolinite QZ--Quartz 2~-Small (less than 10 percent) 
MI=-~Mica VM--Vermiculite-mica 3--Moderate (10 to 40 percent) 
VR--Vermiculite 4--Abundant (more than 40 percent) 


INT--Interstratified chlorite, 
montmonillonite, and illite 

FL--Feldspars 

KH--Halloysite 

HV--Hydroxy interlayered 
vermiculite 


192 Soil Survey 


TABLE 22.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


— ote 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 
—_—_——_ EES 
| 
*®Acad la-------------- =e == | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 
AnacoC0--ennn store ene ne-- j Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Albaqualfs 
Armistead------- oc "| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aquic Argiudolls 
Beauregard=------- ot Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 
Lich ch a alee aaa Tat | Very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquentic Chromuderts 
Bet serene seen eee n nnn nen- | Sandy, siliceous, thermic Psammentic Paleudults 
*Bienville----------------- | Sandy, siliceous, thermic Psammentic Paleudalfs 
Briley------------------=~ j Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 
Caddo---ee3rn nnn n nen nnnn= Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
*Cahaba-~----~- 2 nnn enn Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Caspiana---------- aioe iat | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Argiudolls 
Gall ion-------- Seana <= -) Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
Gorer=--=--- cneenennee eos) Fine, mixed, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs 
Guy toneewrerennn= auinimiaaininaae | Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
*Keithville---------------- } Fine~-silty, siliceous, thermic Glossaquic Paleudalfs 
Kisatchie-------~----<----- | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
Latanler------------<----- | Clayey over loamy, mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludolis 
LotuS--e enna nn nnn nnn = | Thermic, coated Aquic Quartzipsamments 
Malb is--------3- nn e- <== | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleuduits 
*Moreland----------= aaeaaas | Fine, mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludolls 
Morse-------- i os on om em em em on me man | Fine, mixed, thermic Entic Chromuderts 
Natchitoches*---------e=-- i Very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
QU1ann- renee nnn nnn | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
Perry crea teen enone enone j Very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Roxana---9 eee ne ee neem nnn } Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Rustone ses eens een ne | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
*Sacul nnn nn ene ren nee | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
*Severn~ << - nt n------- | Coarse-silty, mixed (calcareous), thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Shattac------ one n ene ee n= Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults 
*Smithdale~-------- Saleatataetel wa! Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Wrightsville------= mninncan| Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
*Yorktown=----- ee aie an Very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 


* The soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a description of those characteristics of the soil 
that are outside the range of the series. 


Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana 


TABLE 23.--FORMATIVE ELEMENTS AND ADJECTIVES OF THE HIGHER TAXONOMIC CLASSES 


$ 
Formative element : 
or adjective 

Hy 


Connotation (simplified explanation) or meaning 


Browner and better aerated than typic. 

Presence of a white (albic) horizon. 

Mineral soils; an illuvial horizon of silicate clays; high base saturation. 

A soil that is wet or that has been artificially drained. 

Sandy eluvial horizons (sand or loamy sand), mostly between 50 centimeters 
and 1 meter thick. 

Presence of an argillic horizon or a horizon containing illuviated clay. 

A soil that has a color with a high chroma. 

Mineral soils; weak or no pedogenic horizons; no deep wide cracks in most 
years. 

Mineral soils; some pedogenic horizons and some weatherable minerals; no 

horizon of illuvial clays; relatively low in either organic matter or base 

saturation, or in both. 

To turn or invert. The soil churns and inverts its horizons in response 
to moisture changes. 

Composed of recent alluviun. 

Presence of a fragipan. 

Tongued. The albic horizon is tongued into the argillic horizon. 

Sandy eluvial horizons (sandy or loamy sand) more than 1 meter thick. 

The simplest set of horizons. 

A surface horizon that is either light in color or low in organic matter, 
or that is both. 

A soil having a soft surface layer that contains a large amount of organic 
matter. 

A soil having horizons that have more than normal development. 

Presence of brick or brick-like plinthite (an iron oxide). 

Sandy texture, a sand or loamy sand, to a depth of 1 meter or more. 

More than 95 percent quartz. 

Represents the central concept of its great group. 

Moist but not wet, and dry for short periods or not at all. 

Mineral soils; an illuvial horizon of silicate clays; low base saturation. 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 

more than one kind of soil. The map is thus ! 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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DOMINANTLY LEVEL AND NEARLY LEVEL, LOAMY SOILS; ON 
FLOOD PLAINS 


Roxana-Gallion: Level, well drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in Red River alluvium 


Severn: Level and nearly level, well drained soils that are loamy 
throughout; formed in Red River alluvium 


Guyton: Level, poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in local stream alluvium 


DOMINANTLY LEVEL AND GENTLY UNDULATING, CLAYEY AND 
LOAMY SOILS; ON FLOOD PLAINS 


Moreland-Yorktown: Level, somewhat poorly drained and very poorly 
drained soils that are clayey throughout; formed in Red River allu- 
vium 


Moreland-Latanier-Armistead: Level to gently undulating, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a clayey or loamy surface layer and a 
clayey or loamy subsoil; formed in Red River alluvium 


DOMINANTLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING, LOAMY AND SANDY 
SOILS; ON LOW STREAM TERRACES 


Cahaba-Bienville-Guyton: Level to gently sloping, well drained, some- 
what excessively drained, and poorly drained soils that are loamy or 
sandy throughout; formed in old stream deposits 


DOMINANTLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING, LOAMY SOILS; ON 
UPLANDS 


Beauregard-Malbis-Guyton: Level to gently sloping, moderately well 
drained and poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; formed in 
old strearn deposits 
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Gore-Acadia-Wrightsville: Level to gently sloping, moderately well 
drained, somewhat poorly drained, and poorly drained soils that have 
a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil; formed in old stream 
deposits 


Shatta: Gently sloping, moderately well drained soils that are loamy 
throughout; formed in old stream deposits 


Anacoco-Malbis: Gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained and 
moderately well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in old stream and marine deposits 


DOMINANTLY GENTLY SLOPING TO STEEP, LOAMY, SANDY, AND 
CLAYEY SOILS; ON UPLANDS 


Bellwood-Natchitoches-Keithville: Gently sloping to strongly sloping, 
somewhat poorly drained, well drained, and moderately well drained 
soils that have a clayey or loamy surface layer and a clayey, loamy, or 
loamy and clayey subsoil; formed in old marine deposits 


Sacul-Keithville: Gently sloping to strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy 
subsoil; formed in old marine deposits 


Kisatchie-Oula: Gently sloping to steep, well drained and moderately 
well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a clayey and 
loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in old marine deposits 


Betis-Briley: Gently sloping to moderately steep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained and well drained soils that have a sandy surface layer 
and a sandy or loamy subsoil; formed in old marine deposits 


Ruston-Malbis-Smithdale: Gently sloping to moderately steep, well 
drained and moderately well drained soils that are loamy throughout; 
formed in old stream deposits 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
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LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LOUISIANA SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE AND FOREST SERVICE NATCHITOCHES PARISH, LOUISIANA 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SOIL LEGEND 


Soil map symbols and map unit names are alphabetical. Map symbols are 
letters. The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil series 
name. The second letter is a small letter except in Order three map units, in 
which case it is a capital letter. Order three map units, in addition to having 
all capital letter symbols, are further indicated by the footnote 1/. 


SYMBOL 


S2eeePare FFF 


NAME 


Acadia silt loam 
Anacoco loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Armistead clay 


Beauregard silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Bellwood clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Bellwood clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Betis loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Betis loamy fine sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Bienville loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Briley loamy fine sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Briley loamy fine sand, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Briley loamy fine sand, 12 to 20 percent slopes 


Caddo very fine sandy loam 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Caspiana silty clay loam 


Gallion silt loam 

Galion silty clay loam 

Gore silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Guyton silt loam 

Guyton silt loam, trequently flooded 
Guyton-Lotus association, frequently flooded 1/ 


Keithville loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Kisatchie clay, 1 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Kisatchie-Anacoco complex, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Kisatchie-Oula fine sandy loams, 5 to 40 percent slopes 


Latanier clay 


Malbis fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Moreland silt loam 

Moreland clay 

Moreland clay, gently undulating 

Moreland clay, occasionally flooded 

Moreland clay, frequently flooded 

Morse clay, 5 to 12 percent slopes 


Natchitoches sandy clay loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Natchitoches sandy clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 


Perry clay, occasionally flooded 


Roxana very fine sandy loam 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 


Sacul fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Sacul fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Severn very fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded 
Severn very fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 
Shatta very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes 


Wrightsville silt loam 


Yorktown clay, frequently flooded 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline and neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 


RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 
Without road 


With road 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 


Well, artesian 


Indian 


f\ Mound 


Tower 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


<< 


Bedrock Vere rnnNrver® 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(peints down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


ESCARPMENTS 


eee nerennenerenranvenen 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 


SOIL SAMPLE 
(normally not shown) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 


Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 


Prominent hill or peak 


Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 


Saline spot 

Sandy spot 

Severely eroded spot 

Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 
Stony spot, very stony spot 


Calcareous clay outcrop 


eigtthiteigins 
Cerrerereer eit 


1/ Order three map units. Fewer soil examinations were made in these mapping units, 
and delineations and included areas are generally larger. These mapping units were 
designed primarily for woodland and wildlife habitat management. 


With railroad 
Well, irrigation 


DAMS 
Wet spot 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or Small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


